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PREFACE 


This  book,  which  has  occupied  my  leisure  for  some  years,  is 
now  issued  in  the  hope  that  it  may  appeal,  not  only  to  the 
chance  visitor  to  Bruges,  but  also  to  the  student  who  desires  to 
know  something  more  of  its  past  than  the  average  guide  book 
tells  him.  I  have  added  references  to  all  miy  authorities  so  that 
anyone  who  wishes  to  do  so  can  pursue  the  subject  further. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  place  on  record  my  gratitude 
to  many  friends  at  Bruges  who  have  kindly  helped  me  in  my 
labours.  M.  le  Baron  Albert  van  Zuylen  van  Nyevelt,  the  cura¬ 
tor  of  the  State  Archives  at  Bruges,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
topography  and  history  of  his  native  town  must  be  unrivalled, 
has  helped  me  most  generously  from  the  outset,  and  has  placed 
at  my  disposal  his  fine  collection  of  printed  books  and  notes. 
To  M.  Remy  A.  Parmentier,  the  keeper  of  the  Town  Archives,  a 
special  debt  is  due.  In  addition  to  copying  documents  for  me,  he 
has  kindly  lent  me  his  examined  transcripts  of  the  criminal 
and  civil  registers  of  the  town,  and  has  allowed  me  to  make  free 
use  of  them,  a  concession  which  has  enabled  me  to  add  several 
interesting  facts  to  my  chapter  on  «  Law  and  Order  ».  M.  Par¬ 
mentier  intends  to  publish  these  registers  in  a  work  dealing 
with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  at  Bruges  in  the  first 
half  of  the  1 6th;  century,  and  my  extracts  will,  I  think,  suffice 
to  show  that  his  work  is  bound  to  be  one  of  exceptional  interest. 
Dr.  Henri  de  Sagher  and  M.  Egied-I.  Strubbe  have  read  my  man¬ 
uscript  and  have  assisted  me  in  many  ways,  and  MM.  Louis  and 
John  Beyaert  have  favoured  me  with  a  number  of  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions.  No  author  could  wish  for  more  sympathetic  publishers. 
To  all  these  gentlemen  I  desire  to  express  my  hearty  thanks. 
My  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  Miss  A.  de  Alberti  for 
assistance  with  Tafur’s  rather  cryptic  Spanish,  to  Miss  A.  j. 
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Mayes  and  Miss  L.  Drucker  for  help  at  the  British  Museum  and 
elsewhere,  to  my  friend  Mr.  S.  James  Brown  for  drawing  the 
sketch  plan,  and  for  much  kindly  advice  and  criticism,  and  above 
all  to  my  wife  whose  encouragement  and  help  have  been  unfail¬ 
ing.  The  chapters  on  «  Merchant  Strangers »  and  «  Law  and 
Order »  are  reprinted  with  additions  from  the  Contemporary 
Review  and  the  Law  Quarterly  Review  by  permission  of  the 
respective  editors.  The  descendants  of  the  late  M.  Alfred  de 
Man  have  enabled  me  to  add  to  the  interest  of  miy  book  by 
allowing  me  to  reproduce  the  beautiful  sixteenth-century  paint¬ 
ing  of  Bruges  which  forms  the  frontispiece.  The  drawing  of 
the  Crane  is  taken,  by  kind  permission,  from  the  Abhandlungen 
of  the  Bayerische  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  (Hist.-Klasse, 
Bd.  XXIV,  Abt.  2,  1907,  p.  449). 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Appendix  giving  particulars  of  the  chur¬ 
ches  and  buildings  now  remaining  may  be  of  service  to  the 
tourist  of  to-day. 

My  translation  of  Platter’s  description  of  Bruges  has  been 
made  from  photographs  of  the  manuscript  kindly  supplied  by 
the  University  Library  at  Basle. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A  few  words  only  are  necessary  to  introduce  this  little  volume. 
In  the  first  place  the  reader  must  not  expect  that  Bruges  as 
described  here  can  be  seen  by  him  to-day.  Unfortunately  much 
has  vanished,  but  the  briefest  visit  will  suffice  to  show  that  much 
also  has  survived.  Bruges  remains  to-day  one  of  the  glorious 
cities  of  Europe,  a  place  where  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages 
still  broods,  where  the  visitor  may  linger  in  forgotten  by-ways 
and  beside  still  waters  which  have  now  quite  outlived  their  use¬ 
fulness,  but  which  at  one  time  carried  the  traffic  of  the  world. 

During  the  hundred  years  between  1300  and  1400  Bruges 
attained  a  position  of  magnificence  and  prosperity  until  then  un¬ 
dreamt  of.  I  have  dealt  in  chapter?1  with  the  importance  of  the 
town  as  a  trading  centre,  and  the  life  of  the  Merchant  Strangers, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  traders  from  all  quarters  of 
Europe,  from  Germany,  France,  the  Basque  Provinces,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Islands,  the  Northern  Kingdoms,  Spain,  Italy  and  the  East 
were  established  there,  and  that  its  position  in  the  world  of 
commerce  was  unrivalled.  The  Bruges  merchants  were  excellent 
men  of  business,  and  although  the  foundation  of  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  the  town  was  at  first  due  to  the  skill  with  which 
Flemish  weavers  turned  English  wool  into  cloth,  the  wool  trade, 
as  time  went  on,  was  to  some  extent  overshadowed  by  the  wider 
and  more  remunerative  traffic  in  merchandise  brought  from 
without,  and  bought  and  sold  in  the  Bruges  market.  Thirty-four 
kingdoms  were  represented  in  the  town,  and  its  quays  were 
crowded  with  merchandise  of  every  kind,  from  wax  to  cloth  of 
gold.  In  addition ‘to  cloth,  which  was  always  sold  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  there  were  scents  and  fruits  from  Damascus,  spices  from 
Alexandria,  furs  from  the  Black  Sea,  strange  beasts  such  as 
monkeys,  bears,  lions  and  parrots,  and  all  the  products  of  South- 


1  Cf.  Contemporary  Review,  July  1923. 
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ern  Europe.  It  was  said  that  strangers  used  to  flock  specially 
to  Bruges  to  see  the  amazing  assembly  of  goods  and  merchants 
and  to  pick  up  the  latest  news  from  every  corner  of  the  world, 
which  was  common  property  there  long  before  it  reached  the 
other  cities  of  Europe. 

But  the  prosperity  of  Bruges,  due  undoubtedly  to  its  privileges 
and  to  the  trading  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  depended  for  its 
very  existence  upon  the  preservation  of  the  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  town  and  the  sea.  Bruges  had  one  harbour,  ten  miles 
away  at  Sluys,  where  the  goods  were  unloaded  from  the  sea¬ 
going  ships  and  carried  in  barges  and  lighters  along  the  estuary 
of  the  Zwyn  to  Damme  and  thence  to  Bruges.  Upon  the  navi¬ 
gability  of  this  estuary  the  fortunes  of  Bruges  may  be  said  to  have 
hung  as  upon  a  single  thread,  and  with  the  silting  up  of  its  one 
outlet  to  the  sea,  which  went  on  all  through  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  prosperity  of  the  town  declined  and 
died.  Desperate  efforts  were  made  for  another  hundred  years  to 
devise  fresh  means  of  access  to  the  sea,  but  all  attempts  were 
unavailing,  and  to-day  the  course  of  the  Zwyn  is  largely  under 
cultivation.  The  end  was  not  long  delayed  after  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  By  .  1525  the  German  merchants,  who  little 
more  than  fifty  years  before  had  embarked  upon  the  erection  of 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  consular  houses  which  Bruges  had 
ever  seen,  had  left  the  town.  Other  foreign  merchants  had  pre¬ 
ceded  or  followed  them,  and  the  general  exodus  was  complete. 
Deserted  by  its  traders,  its  quays  empty  and  its  streets  forsaken, 
Bruges  was  still  a  city  of  enchantment,  but  it  was  only  a  beau¬ 
tiful  shell. 

To  add  to  its  misfortunes  Bruges  had  a  bad  record  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  misgovernment.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
its  ruler,  Guy  of  Dampierre  (1278-1305),  refused  to  renew  its 
privileges  and  charters,  which  had  perished  in  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  Belfry  in  1280.  The  French  King  intervened,  at¬ 
tacked  Flanders,  and  in  due  course  occupied  Bruges.  As  a  result 
of  the  memorable  rising  under  Breydel  and  De  Coninck,  whose 
statues  may  be  seen  in  the  Grand’  Place,  the  French  were 
slaughtered  in  the  streets,  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Golden  Spurs 
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{11  July  1302)  the  French  army  was  utterly  routed,  and  the 
flower  of  French  chivalry  lay  dead  on  the  battle-field.  But  the 
Counts  of  Flanders  continued  to  play  into  the  hands  of  France. 
There  were  continual  quarrels  between  the  communes  and  their 
rulers,  the  people  inclining  towards  England,  whence  came  the 
wool  supplies  which  kept  their  looms  at  work,  and  the  counts 
siding  always  with  the  French  King.  For  two  brief  periods  under 
James  and  Philip  van  Artevelde  the  cause  of  the  communes 
seemed  bound  to  triumph,  but  the  former  was  slain  in  1345,  and 
the  latter  perished  with  the  defeat  of  the  Flemish  armies  at 
Roosebeke  in  1382.  Louis  of  Male,  the  last  Count  of  Flanders, 
left  no  male  heirs,  but  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Margaret 
to  Philip  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  in  1369  Flanders  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  that  ambitious  house.  Philip  (1384-1404)  when 
he  succeeded  was  loyal  to  France,  but  with  his  son,  John  the 
Fearless  (1404-1419),  who  contrived  the  death  of  his  cousin 
Louis  of  Orleans  in  1407  and  was  in  turn  murdered  on  French 
soil,  all  question  of  French  allegiance  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
rule  devolved  upon  his  son  Philip  the  Good  (1419-1467),  under 
whom  Bruges  enjoyed  a  revival  of  prosperity  which  promised 
more  than  it  achieved.  Its  trade  returned,  its  quays  were  once 
more  crowded  with  merchandise,  and  in  1456  one  hundred  and 
fifty  vessels  are  said  to  have  entered  its  basins  in  a  single  day. 
The  authorities  purchased  houses  and  sites  for  the  foreign  mer¬ 
chants,  and,  thanks  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  Duchess, 
commercial  intercourse  with  England  was  restored.  It  was  an 
era  of  triumphal  entries,  of  stately  tournaments,  of  banquets, 
revels  and  every  form  of  magnificence.  Philip  the  Good  was  a 
faithful  patron  of  the  arts.  Jan  van  Eyck  was  his  pensioner,  and 
his  genius,  and  that  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden  and  Memlinc, 
spread  an  atmosphere  of  piety  and  beauty  around  the  lives  of 
prince  and  people  alike.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  Bruges 
was  to  prosper  once  again  in  the  face  of  its  misfortunes;  but  it 
was  not  to  be. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther,  things  went  on  much  as  before.  Like  his  father  he  oppressed 
his  subjects  with  fines  and  levies  to  raise  the  funds  necessary 
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to  carry  out  his  ambitious  schemes,  and  there  was  much  grumb¬ 
ling  and  discontent,  but  no  actual  outburst.  There  were  the 
usual  rounds  of  merrymaking  and  pageants,  and  there  was 
great  rejoicing  on  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  with  Margaret  of 
York  in  1468.  The  tragic  death  of  Charles  at  Nancy  in  1477 
threw  everything  into  confusion,  the  government  devolved  upon 
his  young  daughter  Marie,  then  a  girl  of  19  years  of  age,  and 
with  her  marriage  in  August  1477  to  Maximilian,  afterwards 
Emperor,  came  the  final  tragedy.  Maximilian  spent  the  people’s 
money,  he  involved  the  town  in  his  quarrels  and  wars,  and  fin¬ 
ally  contrived  the  utter  destruction  of  its  liberties.  The  young 
Duchess  was  much  beloved  by  her  people.  She  kept  herself 
aloof  from  the  intrigues  and  misgovernment  of  her  husband  and 
mixed  with  her  subjects,  sharing  their  sorrows  and  joys.  She  had 
a  passion  for  hunting  and  kept  the  best  establishment  in  Europe, 
but  to  the  grief  of  her  subjects  she  was  thrown  from  her  horse 
in  February  1482,  and  on  27  March  she  died,  aged  only  25 
years.  She  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  great  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
in  the  wonderful  black  marble  tomb  which  is  still  one  of  its 
treasures,  and  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Bruges  may  be  said 
to  have  been  buried  with  her. 

Of  the  tragic  events  which  followed  the  death  of  the  young 
Duchess,  some  account  is  given  in  chapter  8,  based  on  a  con¬ 
temporary  chronicle,  written  day  by  day  while  the  events  were 
in  progress.  It  is  a  sad  picture,  but  the  shadow  of  death  and 
disruption  was  never  far  from  Bruges  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  streets  might  be  alive  with  merry¬ 
makers  or  thronged  with  workpeople,  a  joust  might  be  in  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  Grand’  Place,  and  within  a  week  the  axe  would  be 
busy  in  the  Burg,  and  bodies  would  be  swinging  on  the  gallows 
at  the  gates.  Some  kind  of  peace  would  be  patched  up  and  the 
daily  life  would  be  resumed.  The  foreign  merchants,  who  had 
fled  from  the  town  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble,  would  return 
once  more,  to  live  and  work  under  conditions  which  may  well 
seem  to  us  appalling.  Indeed,  what  surprises  us  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  history  of  Bruges  is  its  grip  upon  mediaeval 
commerce.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  still  the  life 
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and  movement  on  its  quays.  Internal  feuds,  foreign  occupation, 
boycott  and  oppressive  taxation,  all  left  the  commercial  life  of 
the  town  to  a  large  extent  undamaged.  A  Spanish  traveller,  Pero 
Tafur,  was  at  Bruges  in  1438.  The  town  had  just  risen  against 
its  ruler  and  a  dreadful  vengeance  had  been  taken.  Food  was 
terribly  scarce,  plague  was  ravaging  the  country-side,  and  at 
Sluiys  a  widow  offered  the  traveller  her  two  daughters  for  a 
little  bread.  And  yet  we  know  that  Bruges  during  these  years  of 
suffering  was  filled  with  merchandise  and  traders.  Amazing  as 
it  may  seem,  Tafur’s  account  of  the  town,  which  is  printed  later, 
might  be  taken  as  a  description  of  Bruges  at  the  very  height  of 
its  prosperity. 

But  if  political  disturbances  entirely  failed  to  ruin  Bruges, 
other  causes  were  at  hand  which  could  not  be  withstood.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  Zwyn  was  silting  up.  New  worlds  were  being 
discovered,  and  the  whole  outlook  of  mankind  was  changing. 
Under  the  altered  conditions  Lisbon  and  Antwerp  were  bound 
to  displace  Bruges,  which  belonged  utterly  to  the  old  order,  and 
the  collapse  which  followed  was  inevitable.  It  was  a  great  tra¬ 
gedy,  yet,  selfish  as  it  may  seem,  we  need  not  regret  it.  If  Bruges 
had  prospered  and  developed  through  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  and  later,  it  could  scarcely  have  retained  its 
charm.  Steam  cranes  would  have  disfigured  its  waterways  and 
huge  warehouses  would  have  defaced  its  streets.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  elaborate  the  picture,  but  we  should  never  forget,  as 
some  visitors  are  apt  to  do,  that  this  old-world  town  with  its 
cobble  ways  and  sleepy  canals  was  once  the  great  mart  of 
Western  Europe,  the  assembly  of  good  merchants,  the  staple  of 
all  Christendom. 


CHAPTER  1. 


The  Growth  of  the  Town. 


Bruges,  the  chief  town  of  West  Flanders,  lies  in  a  plain  upon 
the  Roye  or  Reye,  a  small  river  which  was  soon  absorbed  by 
the  canals  which  traverse  the  town  in  every  direction.  Much  has 
been  written  concerning  the  early  history  of  Bruges,  but  there 
is  little  except  tradition  to  guide  the  historian.  Whatever  may 
have  been  its  origin,  it  seems  clear  that  missionaries  were  there 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  which  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  the  case  unless  the  place  was  well  populated  and 
a  centre  of  considerable  importance.  That  Bruges  by  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  had  become  a  market  of  note  is  clear  from 
a  number  of  coins  discovered  during  some  excavations  in  1858, 
which  show  that  it  had  a  mint  of  its  own  and  that  money  was 
being  struck  there  in  considerable  quantities.  The  district  then 
inhabited  was  the  vetus  mbs,  the  Vieux  Bourg,  an  oblong  fort¬ 
ress  or  enclosure  which  was  situated,  not  on  the  site  of  the 
existing  Burg,  but  south-west  of  it,  behind  the  present  Halles 
and  running  down  from  the  Rue  Vieux  Bourg  to  the  Dyver,  an 
overflow  from  the  Reye.  It  was  protected  on  two  sides  by  the 
river  and  on  the  others,  doubtless,  by  ditches.  This  was  the  cradle 
of  the  future  town,  and  here  we  must  look  for  the  castle,  or 
residence  of  the  ruler,  the  prison,  the  seat  of  government  and 
the  life  and  movement  of  the  town.  One  portion  of  the  Vieux 
Bourg  was  designated,  certainly  in  the  twelfth  century  and  no 
doubt  before,  by  the  name  Bachterhalle  -  behind  the  Halle  - 
and  here  at  the  entrance  to  a  little  street,  known  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  the  Rue  Courte  des 
Merciers,  must  have  stood  the  Oud  Scepenhuus  or  council 
house  of  the  early  town.  Not  far  off  was  the  Wulhuus  or  wool 
exchange,  also  communal  property,  where  traders  congregated 
and  where  most  of  the  business  of  the  town  was  transacted.  In 
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865  Baldwin,  Bras-de-fer  (864-878/9),  who  had  married  Judith, 
the  widow  of  Aethelwulf  of  Wessex, 1  received  the  Marquis- 
ate  of  Flanders  from  his  father-in-law,  Charles  the  Bald  of 
France.  Finding  it  necessary  to  take  steps  to  stop  the  incursions 
of  Norman  pirates,  he  demolished  the  old  fortifications  and  erect¬ 
ed  and  fortified  a  new  Burg  in  an  arm  of  the  Reye,  which  cor¬ 
responds  for  all  practical  purposes  in  situation  and  extent  with 
the  existing  Burg.  Within  its  walls  he  built  a  castellum,  a  church, 
a  prison,  and  a  guest  house  with  a  chapel, 2  now  the  crypt  of  St. 
Basile,  and  having  diverted  the  waters  of  the  Reye,  he  surround¬ 
ed  the  new  Burg  with  water  and  ditches.  His  church,  dedicated 
at  first  to  the  Virgin,  was  later  re-dedicated  to  St.  Donatian, 
when  the  body  of  the  Saint  was  received  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Rheims. 

Early  in  the  tenth  century  Baldwin  II,  surnamed  the  Bald,  who 
married  Aelfthrythe,  a  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  completed 
and  extended  his  father’s  work,  and  enlarged  the  circuit  of  the 
town  so  as  to  include  the  churches  of  Notre-Dame  and  St.  Sau- 
veur,  the  latter  having  become  a  parochial  church  in  961. 
Bruges,  for  the  purposes  of  religious  jurisdiction,  was  subject 
to  the  dioceses  of  Tournai  and  Utrecht,  but  St.  Donatian’s  be¬ 
came  a  collegiate  church  in  961,  the  Provost,  in  1089,  being 
raised  to  the  rank  of  hereditary  chancellor  of  Flanders  with  the 
control  of  the  seals,  the  coinage  and  the  exchequer.  That  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  Bruges  must  have  been 
an  important  commercial  centre  appears  from  the  record  of  the 
flight  in  1037  of  Emma,  the  widow  successively  of  King  Aethel- 
red  and  Canute,  to  Count  Baldwin  V  (1035-1067).  The  refugees 
crossed  with  a  favouring  wind  and  reached  Bruges  « which 
was  widely  known,  as  well  for  the  number  of  merchants  resort¬ 
ing  there,  as  also  for  the  abundance  of  all  things  which  men 


1  Aethelwulf  had  married  Judith,  who  was  then  a  girl  of  13,  in 
855.  On  his  death  she  married  Aethelbald,  his  son  by  a  former  wife. 
He  died  in  860,  and  Judith  returned  to  her  father  and  was  carried  off 
by  Baldwin.  Toll,  Englands  Beziehungen  zu  den  Niederlanden,  Berlin, 
1921,  4/5. 

2  On  the  early  chapel  see  C.  Callewaert  in  Annales  Soc.  d’fimula- 
tion,  vol.  LVI  (1906),  165-173. 
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desire ».  The  Count  and  Countess  received  the  Queen  with 
the  honours  belonging  to  her  rank,  and  provided  for  her,  a  state¬ 
ly  dwelling,  splendidly  furnished,  in  oppido,  where  she  resided  \ 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  town  is  supplied 
by  a  letter  of  Gervais,  Bishop  of  Rheims,  in  1067,  who  describes 
the  affluence  of  the  rulers  and  the  prosperity  of  the  citizens  and 
husbandmen.  The  surrounding  marshlands,  recovered  with  infi¬ 
nite  labour  and  patience,  were  being  actively  cultivated.  The 
meadows  were  well  stocked  with  sheep  and  the  orchards  full 
of  fruit.3  4  There  were  vineyards,  too,  situated  doubtless  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Beguinage,  which  was  always  referred  to 
at  one  time  as  the  Beguinage  ten  Wyngaerde,  or  «  at  the  Vine  ». 

It  was  during  this  century,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  Bruges 
to  our  shores,  that  a  number  of  notable  people  from  England 
sought  shelter  there.  Gunhilda,  sister  of  the  last  of  our  Saxon 
Kings  and  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin,  fled  to  Bruges  for  safety 
and  proved  herself  a  munificent  benefactress  of  the  church  of 
St.  Donatian,  to  which  she  left  her  fortune  and  in  which  she 
was  buried. 5  Another  British  princess  of  the  same  name,  a  niece 
of  Canute,  also  sought  shelter  at  Bruges  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  was  likewise  buried  in  St.  Donatian’s,  and  Earl  Godwin 
was  there  with  his  two  sons  Gurth  and  Tostig,  the  latter  of  whom 
married  Judith,  daughter  of  Baldwin  IV. 

For  anything  approaching  a  detailed  description  of  Bruges 
at  this  time  we  must  pass  to  the  early  years  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  murder  of  Charles  the  Good.  The  Count,  a  man 
much  beloved  of  his  people,  was  slain  at  his  prayers  in  the 
church  of  St.  Donatian  on  the  morning  of  2  March,  1127. 
He  had  distributed  alms,  as  was  his  custom,  and  had  retired 
alone  to  the  Lady  Altar  to  hear  Mass,  when  one  of  the  assassins, 


3  Pontanus,  quoted  in  Warnkonig  —  Gheldolf.  IV.  34. 

4  Duclos,  26. 

5  The  coffin  plate  was  discovered  in  1786  and  is  preserved  in  St. 
Sauveur’s,  Archaeologia,  vol.  XXV.  p.  398.  Robinson,  W.,  Une  fille  de 
Godwin  a  Bruges,  Annales  Soc.  d’fimulation,  1903,  vol.  LI II.  31-48. 
Other  visitors  of  the  same  kind,  but  earlier  and  later  in  date,  were 
Dunstan,  later  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas  a  Becket.  On 
Bruges  as  an  asylum  at  this  time,  see  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest, 
IV.  159.  Lappenberg,  Geschichte  von  England,  I,  498-500. 
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Burchard  by  name,  entered  the  church,  followed  by  several  re¬ 
tainers,  and,  creeping  to  the  place  where  the  Count  was  kneel- 

--  . 

ing,  dispatched  him  with  his  sword.  For  some  time  the  murder¬ 
ers,  who  were  the  creatures  of  Bertolph,  the  Provost  of  St. 
Donatian’s  and  the  greatest  churchman  in  Flanders,  terrorised 
the  town.  The  merchants  fled,  and  trade  was  at  a  standstill,  but 
eventually  the  Count’s  men  penetrated  into  the  town  and  forced 
back  the  assassins  behind  the  defences  of  the  Burg.  Thence  they 
were  driven  into  the  church  of  St.  Donatian,  where  they  finally 
took  refuge  in  the  tower.  Here  they  held  out  desperately  until 
hunger  and  sickness  forced  them  to  surrender.  Only  twenty  seven 
came  out  alive,  and  one  by  one  they  were  thrown  from  the  tower 
of  the  Count’s  palace  and  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  stones  below. 
One  of  the  victims  is  stated  to  have  rebounded  on  the  stones 
and  to  have  been  seen  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  for  the 
rest  they  died  where  they  fell,  and  their  bodies,  denied  a  Chris¬ 
tian  burial,  were  flung  into  a  marsh.  We  are  fortunate  in  having 
a  record  of  these  turbulent  weeks  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
Count’s  supporters,  Gafb'ert™the  court  notary,  who  was  an  eye 
witness  of  practically  all  the  tragic  events  which  he  describes. 
He  wrote  down  his  impressions  very  hurriedly,  in  the  midst  of 
perils  and  combats  of  many  nights  and  days,  and,  although  the 
narrative  was  to  some  extent  revised  and  rewritten  later,  we 
have  from  his  pen,  what  is  rare  in  the  historiography  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  diary  written  day  by  day  while  the  events  were 
fresh  in  the  writer’s  mind.  He  took  considerable  pains  to  ensure 

that  his  narrative  was  accurate.  He  was  well  informed  on  all 

■  '•  -  - _ ...  .  .  -  ‘  ••  -  - 

matters  affecting  popular  opinion.  He  interrogated  the  merchants 
from  London  and  the  students  from  the  schools  at  Laon,  anyone 
in  fact  who  passed'  that  way  and  was  likely  to  have  news,  while 
his  frequent  references  to  the  topography  of  the  town  give  his 
narrative  an  added  value  and  interest.  * 


‘  The  most  useful  edition  of  the  Latin  text  is  the  one  by  H.  Pi- 
renne,  Histoire  du  meurtre  de  Charles  le  Bon,  Paris,  1891.  The  editor’s 
introduction  and  notes  are  extremely  valuable.  There  is  a  French 
translation  of  Galbert’s  narrative  in  Guizot’s  Coll,  des  mem.  rel.  a 
I’hist.  de  France,  vol.  8. 
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Bruges  then  comprised  two  separate  districts,  the  Burg,  al¬ 
ready  described,  and  the  suburbium  outside  it.  The  Burg  was 
defended  by  a  ditch  with  bridges  -  Galbert  mentions  three,  but 
there  were  probably  four,  communicating  with  the  main  tho¬ 
roughfares  which  detached  themselves  from  the  fortress.  The 
walls,  which  were  some  fifteen  metres  high,  were  flanked  by 
towers  (propugnacula)  connected  by  an  exterior  gallery  for  the 
purposes  of  fighting,  and  from  which  the  besieged  could  witness 
the  summary  justice  meted  out  to  such  of  their  companions  as 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  attackers.  The  fortifications  of  the 
Burg,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  resembled  those  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  twelfth  century  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  at  Ghent. 
Inside  these  fortifications  there  were  a  number  of  buildings  dis¬ 
posed  round  a  central  court,  the  church  of  St.  Donatian,  the 
dormitory  and  cloister,  the  canons’  refectory  and  the  house  of 
the  Provost.  The  Count’s  house  or  palace,  which  was  joined  to 
the  church  by  a  vaulted  passage,  was  reached  from  the  court 
by  a  flight  of  steps  and  was  surmounted  by  a  high  tower,  from 
which  the  conspirators,  when  taken,  were  hurled  to  death.  Like 
the  Provost’s  house,  it  was  provided  with  a  balcony  which  opened 
on  to  the  exterior  walls  of  the  Burg.  The  buildings  were  roofed 
with  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the  church  which  was  covered 
with  a  dome  constructed  most  cunningly  of  bricks  and  tiles. 
Formerly  this  roof  had  been  of  wood  surmounted  by  a  belfry 
which  was  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  rising  high  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  as  a  symbol  of  peace  and  order,  but  the  roof 
and  belfry  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  had  been  replaced 
by  others  constructed  of  more  durable  material.  The  engraving 
in  Sanderus  shows  only  one  central  tower,  but  in  Galbert’s  time 
it  had  in  addition  a  very  strong  tower  at  the  west  end,  surmount¬ 
ed  by  two  small  turrets,  and  it  was  here  that  the  murderers 
stood  for  their  last  desperate  defence  before  they  were  taken. 
The  outer  town  or  suburbium  -  the  trading  centre  -  which  had 
grown  up  outside  the  Burg,  extended  southwest  from  the  walls 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Reye  to  the  place  called  Harenus  or 
Sandberg*  the  present  Marche  du  Vendredi,  where  the  Railway 
Station  now  stands.  On  the  west  the  river  formed  a  natural 
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boundary,  and  on  the  south  it  seems  to  have  been  protected  by 
a  ditch  which  there  joined  the  Reye  and  its  tributary,  the  Boter- 
becke.  It  comprised  in  extent  a  district  about  one  third  the  size 
of  the  present  town,  and  included  within  its  boundaries  the 
churches  of  St.  Sauveur,  Notre-Dame  and  St.  Christopher,  while 
close  to  the  north  ditch  of  the  Burg  was  the  church  of  St. 
Pierre,  the  roof  and  walls  of  which,  as  reconstructed  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  can  still  be  seen  in  the  Rue  Philipstock, 
where  Charles’  funeral  Mass  was  celebrated.  This  district  was 
unfortified  until  after  the  Count’s  murder,  when  burghers,  clergy 
and  people  set  to  work  night  and  day  to  build  fresh  walls,  and 
in  the  following  year  it  was  newly  ditched.  The  town  was  said 
to  be  impregnable,  and  it  was  probably  only  by  treachery  from 
within  that  the  Count’s  men  were  able  to  effect  an  entrance.  Of 
the  actual  houses  little  is  known,  but  in  a  country  singularly 
barren  of  stone  they  were  probably  built  of  wood  and  mud,  and 
thatched  with  straw.  The  danger  of  fire  was  constantly  present, 
three  large  houses  to  the  east  of  the  Burg  were  burnt  during  the 
fighting,  and  records  of  burnings  occur  again  and  again  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  streets  were  unpaved 
and  irregular,  the  place  was  certainly  unhealthy,  for  there  were 
tracts  of  marsh  land  within  the  circuit  and  an  open  cloaca  in 
the  market  place  into  which  dead  bodies  were  thrown.  George, 
one  of  the  false  knights  who  had  assisted  to  kill  the  Count, 
having  had  his  hands  cut  off,  was  cast  in  alive  and  left  to 
perish. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  Bruges  at  this  time  was  already 
a  trading  centre  of  considerable  importance,  yet  Galbert  tells 
us  that  it  was  frequented  like  a  city.  The  merchants  had  their 
offices  in  London  and  other  commercial  centres  abroad,  and, 
thanks  to  the  excellence  of  the  communications,  the  news  of  the 
Count’s  murder,  which  was  committed  on  a  Wednesday,  was 
discussed  in  London  on  the  following  Friday  morning  at  day¬ 
break,  while  towards  the  evening  of  that  day  students  had  car¬ 
ried  the  news  through  the  schools  at  Laon  and  plunged  the 
city  into  gloom.  «  These  facts  »,  writes  Galbert,  «  we  learned 
from  our  students  who  were  then  studying  at  Laon  and  from 
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merchants  with  whom  we  spoke,  who  on  that  day  were  traf¬ 
ficking  in  London  ». 7 

Thus  at  the  dose  of  the  eleventh  century  we  find,  in  and 
around  the  Vieux  Bourg  and  its  successor,  the  beginnings  of 
the  greatness  of  "Bruges.  The  wool  trade,  which  was  to  make 
its  fortune,  had  been  set  more  or  less  firmly  on  its  feet,  and 
the  town  must  have  already  established  commercial  relations 
with  the  trading  centres  of  France,  and  with  Liege  and  Cologne. 
The  communal  organization  of  the  town  must  also  be  looked 
for  at  this  time,  and,  although  Bruges  had  many  years  of  stress 
and  disturbance  before  it,  the  seed  had  been  sown  which  was 
presently  to  come  to  harvest.  Of  the  actual  buildings  of  the  per¬ 
iod  we  may  note  the  chapel  of  St.  Basile,  which  was  rebuilt  and 
embellished  by  Thierry  of  Alsace  to  receive  the  precious  relic 
of  the  Holy  Blood  brought  back  from  Jerusalem  in  1150.  The 
church  of  St.  Jacques  was  given  parochial  rights  about  this 
time,  and  the  chapel  of  Ste.  Croix  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
961.  On  the  south  west  side  of  the  town  stood  St.  John’s  Hospit¬ 
al,  the  earliest  reference  to  which  occurs  in  1188,  while  close 
to  the  Porte  de  Damme  was  the  Hopital  de  la  Poterie,  establish¬ 
ed  for  aged  people  and  incurables  in  1164,  or  earlier.  Notre 
Dame  had  been  burnt  down  in  1116,  but  was  rebuilt  under 
Charles  the  Good,  and  the  Loove,  the  palace  which  played  such 
a  tragic  part  in  the  disturbances  following  the  Count’s  death, 
and  some  portions  of  the  Palais  du  Franc,  were  also  built  by 
him. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  have  an  inter¬ 
esting  picture  of  Bruges  and  its  port  of  Damme  from  the  pen  of 
the  French  poet,  Brito,  the  panegyrist  of  Philippe-Auguste.  He 
speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  its  trading  activities,  its  boots  (or 
hose),  its  richness  in  grain  and  pasture,  and  the  excellence  of 
its  neighbouring  port. 8  By  this  time  the  inhabitants  had  done 


7  Pirenne,  22.  Already  during  the  reign  of  Aethelred,  978-1016, 
trading  relations  had  been  established  with  England.  Toll,  Englands 
Beziehungen  zu  den  Niederlanden,  26. 

*  Philippidos,  Lib.  II.  100  ff.  Printed  in  Gilliodts,  Cartulaire  de 
I’ancienrie  Estaple ,  I.  p.  28. 
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much  to  improve  the  town.  They  had  enlarged  the  waterways, 
and  particularly  the  port  and  estuary  of  the  Zwyn,  and  had 
constructed  canals  and  locks  at  Damme,  which  were  the  first 
of  their  kind  and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world. 9  Damme, 
at  this  time,  must  have  been  a  very  remarkable  place  indeed. 
According  to  Brito  10  its  harbour  was  so  large  that  the  whole  of 
the  great  French  fleet,  assembled  by  Philippe-Auguste  in  1213, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  English  in  the  same  year,  could 
anchor  there.  The  town  itself  was  full  of  traders  and  merchand¬ 
ise  from  every  part  of  the  world.  There  were  ingots  of  silver, 
metals  of  all  kinds,  silks  from  Phoenicia  and  from  China  and  the 
Cyclades,  skins  from  Hungary,  and  precious  dyes,  wine  from 
Gascony,  brought  by  sea  from  La  Rochelle,  wool  from  England 
and  cloths  from  all  Flanders.  Damme  was  sacked  and  burnt 
by  the  French,  but  it  was  rebuilt  and  speedily  resumed  its  im¬ 
portance.  In  the  meantime  the  condition  of  Bruges  itself  was 
steadily  improving.  A  number  of  pious  houses  and  convents  were 
established  during  this  century,  and  the  Beguinage,  founded  in 
1244,  was  given  parochial  rights  a  year  later.  Schools  and  train¬ 
ing  centres  came  into  existence  for  the  instruction  of  appren¬ 
tices,  and  houses  for  poor  travellers  were  erected  at  the  gates. 

In  1280,  under  Guy  of  Dampierre,  the  Halles,  of  which  little 
is  known,  but  which  were  certainly  in  some  form  in  existence  in 
1240,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  with  the  wooden  belfry  tower;  all 
the  charters  were  reduced  to  cinders,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  the  communes  remained  without  rights  or  privileges.  This 
led  to  a  lengthy  dispute  between  the  townspeople  and  their 
ruler  which  resulted  in  the  great  upheaval  known  as  the  Moer- 
lemay  in  1281,  in  the  course  of  which  the  houses  of  the  burgher 
aristocracy  were  sacked,  but  eventually  a  fresh  charter,  albeit 
extremely  unfavourable  in  its  terms,  was  extracted  from  the 
Count.  In  the  meantime  the  reconstruction  of  the  Belfry 11  and  the 


9  The  canals,  dyked  with  great  banks,  evoked  the  admiration  of 
Dante,  Inferno,  XV,  4-6. 

10  Philipp.  Lib.  IX,  373  ff.  Printed  in  Warnkonig,  1.  75,  appendix. 

u  On  the  Belfry,  its  nomenclature  and  history,  see  Giliodts,  Inv. 
Introd.  41  ff. 
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Halles  had  been  commenced.  The  work  was  finished  in  1296  and 
the  last  of  the  bells  was  hauled  up  in  1299. 

The  quarrel  between  Guy  of  Dampierre  and  his  people,  arising 
largely  out  of  the  withholding  of  the  charters,  was  turned  by 
the  French  King,  "Philip  the  Fair,  to  his  own  advantage.  He  pur¬ 
ported  to  refer  the  whole  dispute  for  settlement  to  Paris,  impris¬ 
oned  the  Count  and  invaded  Flanders.  The  burghers  opened  the 
gates  of  their  towns,  and  in  May  1301  the  French  King  made  his 
state  entry  into  Bruges.  The  foreign  occupation,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  short  lived,  but  one  result  of  it  was  the  fortification 
of  Bruges  by  a  complete  circuit  of  walls,  strengthened  by  ditches, 
ramparts  and  towers,  and  flanked  by  canals.  There  were  now 
eight  gates,  and  Bruges  took  its  place  amongst  the  strongest 
closed  cities  of  the  period.  The  circuit  thus  enclosed  remained 
unaltered  until  the  demolition  of  the  walls  in  1782.  In  1305  the 
circuit  was  measured  and  comprised  6,789  metres,  and  when 
Marc  Gheeraerts  drew  his  map  in  1562  the  circuit,  including 
the  open  spaces  at  the  Minnewater  and  at  the  Porte  St.  Leonard, 
which  had  not  been  taken  into  the  previous  reckoning,  was  then 
7,680  metres. 12  Canon  Duclos,  who  has  studied  most  of  the 
early  documents,  tells  us  that  not  only  were  the  main  streets 
leading  to  the  gates  lined  with  houses,  but  that  the  tho¬ 
roughfares  of  secondary  importance  were  also  well  populat¬ 
ed.  ”  There  were,  however,  a  number  of  empty  spaces  within 
the  walls,  where  frames  were  set  up  for  drying  and  stretching 
cloth,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  ample  room  for  further 
development.  Besides  watermills,  of  which  there  were  many, 
windmills  were  set  up  on  the  rising  ground  on  the  new  line  of 
fortifications  and  remained  for  centuries  a  characteristic  feature 
of  all  bird’s-eye  views  of  the  town. 

Stimulated  by  a  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  town, 
the  magistrates  were  very  active  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  principal  streets  were  paved  and  were 
constantly  being  renewed,  the  work  absorbing  in  1285  as  many 


12  Ibid.  Introd.  444.  Gilliodts,  Bruges  anc.  et  mod,  18. 

13  Duclos,  30/31. 
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as  47,000  new  paving  stones.  The  houses,  for  the  most  part, 
must  still  have  been  of  wood  and  clay,  roofed  with  thatch,  but 
among  these  simple  dwellings  the  more  imposing  habitations 
of  the  wealthier  merchants  and  the  gild-houses  of  the  various 
corporations  were  rising  in  the  trading  quarters.  The  town  was 
divided  for  purposes  of  government  into  six  sections.  Something 
approaching  a  complete  system  of  underground  canalisation  was 
attempted,  by  means  of  which  fresh  water  was  carried  to  all 
quarters  of  the  town,  while  wells  and  fountains  were  erected 
at  the  more  important  cross-roads,  and  public  bathing  places, 
later  to  become  a  source  of  considerable  scandal,  were  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  use  of  the  townspeople.  The  water  system  was 
certainly  in  existence  in  1282,  as  is  shewn  by  the  communal 
accounts  for  that  year. 11  Underground  conduits  were  con¬ 
structed  and  fed  from  the  Waterhouse  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  an  institution  of  which  the  people  of  Bruges  were  ex¬ 
tremely  proud  and  which  is  described  later. 

The  trading  activities  of  the  town  are  reflected  in  the  street 
nomenclature  of  the  period.  Traders  from  Liibeck  had  a  street 
named  after  them  in  1282.  Spaniards  and  merchants  from  Bay¬ 
onne  in  1284.  English  and  Scotch  streets  appear  in  1285  and 
1291  respectively.  The  Florentine,  Gascon  and  Bordeaux  mer¬ 
chants  were  all  represented  in  1292,  and  in  the  next  century  we 
find  Danish  traders  (1304),  Hamburgers  (1306),  Norwegians  and 
Portugese  (1308),  Venetians  (1335),  and  those  from  Bilbao  (1344), 
all  distinguished  by  special  thoroughfares  in  which  they  con¬ 
gregated  and  transacted  their  affairs  and  where,  in  later  years, 
they  erected  their  palaces  and  consular  houses. 15  The  stream 
which  flanked  the  Grand’  Place  on  its  eastern  side  had  been 
transformed  into  a  huge  covered  dock,  into  which  the  boats 
could  be  towed  for  unloading,  and  above  this,  in  1294,  the  build¬ 
ing  known  as  the  Waterhalle  had  been  commenced.  The  Grue 
or  Town  Crane,  for  centuries  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
Bruges,  had  already  been  set  up,  and  the  weighing  dues  collect- 


14  Gilliodts,  Inv.  Introd.  396.  The  accounts  are  analysed  from  1282 
to  1395. 

15  Ibid.  Introd.  439. 
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ed  at  the  Tonlieu,  now  the  Public  Library,  had  been  transferred 
to  the  town  in  1293  by  the  families  of  Wastine  and  Ghistelles, 
to  whom  they  had  previously  belonged. 18 

This,  then,  was  the  condition  of  Bruges  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Its  development,  architecturally  and  com¬ 
mercially,  since  the  time  of  Galbert  had  been  considerable.  It 
had  emerged  from  a  fortress  with  its  suburb  into  a  trading  cen¬ 
tre  of  great  importance,  to  which  merchants  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  were  flocking  in  increasing  numbers.  Its  development 
was  now  extremely  rapid,  and  a  hundred  years  later  it  had 
reached  and  almost  passed  the  zenith  of  its  greatness. 

The  stirring  events  of  the  succeeding  century  and  the  great 
democratic  upheaval  which  it  witnessed,  are  naturally  reflected 
in  the  architecture  of  the  town.  The  foreign  yoke  having  been 
thrown  off  with  the  assistance  of  the  people,  the  Count  was 
constrained  to  acknowledge  all  the  privileges  which  had  been 
rigorously  withheld,  and  a  charter  issued  in  1304,  rightly  called 
the  Great  Charter,  once  again  affirmed  the  liberties  of  the  town. 
But  Louis  of  Nevers  (1322-1346),  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
court  of  France,  was  entirely  French  in  outlook  and  sympathy, 
and  when  the  peasants  of  maritime  Flanders  rose  in  1327  to 
destroy  the  rich,  the  weavers  of  Bruges  joined  the  revolt,  and 
Philip  of  Valois,  who  had  been  called  in  by  the  Count,  inflicted 
a  crushing  defeat  on  the  artisans  at  Cassel  in  1328  and  restored 
the  fugitive  Louis  to  power.  As  a  result  the  walls  of  Bruges 
were  demolished,  and  not  until  the  health  of  the  community 
was  threatened  by  the  interference  with  the  water  supply  were 
the  townspeople  even  allowed  to  dig  out  their  moats. 17  The 
democratic  movement  still  persisted  under  James  van  Artevelde, 
a  wealthy  citizen  and  cloth  merchant  of  Ghent,  and  from  1337 
for  nine  years  he  and  his  men  were  the  virtual  rulers  of  Flanders. 
During  these  years  Bruges  prospered  exceedingly.  The  alliance 
with  England  and  the  trading  privileges  kept  the  workers  busy, 
and  the  burghers,  seeing  their  liberties  endangered,  were  forced 


18  They  still  retained  certain  rights  affecting  foreign  merchants. 
”  Gilliodts,  Inv.  I.  Nos.  426,  431  and  note  p.  481. 
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to  side  with  the  people  and  support  the  policy  of  Artevelde; 
but  on  his  death  in  1345,  at  the  hands  of  the  weavers  who  had 
raised  him  to  power,  the  structure  he  had  built  fell  to  pieces, 
and  the  return  of  the  Count  was  inevitable.  For  a  few  months 
in  1382  an  Artevelde  was  again  in  control,  and,  like  his  father, 
Philip  van  Artevelde  turned  for  help  to  England,  but  he  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Roosebecke  (27  Nov.  1382),  and  two  years 
later  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  had  commenced.  Mean¬ 
while  Bruges  was  steadily  developing.  A  pestilence  which  raged 
during  the  year  1360  was  followed  by  a  fire  in  1361,  which  burnt 
out  the  whole  of  one  quarter  of  the  town,  but  rebuilding  opera¬ 
tions  were  soon  taken  in  hand,  and  a  network  of  streets  began 
to  cover  the  open  spaces.  Paving  operations  were  continued  with 
enthusiasm,  the  larger  thoroughfares  being  wholly  paved,  the 
lesser  ones  having  a  strip  of  paving  down  the  centre. 18  The 
number  of  bridges,  many  of  which  were  now  of  stone,  had  risen 
to  eighty-eight, 19  the  drainage  system  was  extended  and 
improved,  a  blood-pit  was  provided  in  which  the  barber-surgeons 
could  deposit  the  blood  taken  from  their  patients,  90  the  small¬ 
er  canals  were  widened,  and  the  Waterhalle  and  the  Waterhuus 
were  both  enlarged. 

In  1389  the  fleche  or  pinnacle  of  the  Belfry  fell  down  and  was 
rebuilt. 21  The  work  was  completed  in  1394-95,  although  the 
beautiful  octagonal  lantern,  which  is  one  of  its  chief  glories 
to-day,  was  not  added  for  another  hundred  years.  The  church 
of  St.  Sauveur  had  been  burnt  down  in  1358  and  was  now  re¬ 
built.  Extensive  works  were  undertaken  at  Damme  on  the  repair 
and  reconstruction  of  the  famous  lock,  which  was  now  rebuilt 
with  stone, 22  and  in  the  middle  of  the  troubles  under  Louis 
of  Male  the  reconstruction  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  on  the  site  of 


18  Ibid.,  III.  p.  482. 

19  Ibid.,  Introd.  404. 

20  Ibid.,  Table  Analytique,  53.  It  is  clearly  marked  in  Gheeraerts’ 
map  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  des  Bouchers. 

21  Ibid.  III.  p.  149  ff.  p.  155.  The  history  of  the  Belfry,  extracted 
from  the  communal  accounts  from  1297  to  1401,  is  given  at  pp.  156-186. 

22  Ibid.  III.  p.  316  ff. 
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the  old  Guest  House,  was  undertaken,  and  continued  with  inter¬ 
ruptions  until  the  early  years  of  the  following  century. 2S 

Ater  the  battle  of  Roosebecke,  Bruges  had  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  and  extended  its  fortifications.  The  outer  ditch  was 
enlarged  and  deepened  in  1382-1383,  a  new  glacis  with 
demi-bastions  was  constructed  between  the  Minnewater  and 
Ihe  Porte  Ste.  Catherine,  the  rampart  of  La  Bouverie  was  re¬ 
stored  and  the  digue  of  the  canal  de  Damme  was  consolidated. 
The  work  continued  from  February  1383  to  February  1384,  when 
it  had  to  be  suspended  on  account  of  ice  and  frost.  Along  the 
ramparts  a  line  of  towers  was  constructed  of  brick  and  wood 
defended  by  parapets  and  escarpments,  and  a  number  of  ship¬ 
builders  were  requisitioned  for  the  carpentering.  The  communal 
accounts  record  that  in  these  works  5,650  pieces  of  timber  were 
used.  The  masons  strengthened  and  restored  the  gates,  particul¬ 
arly  the  gates  of  Ste.  Croix  and  de  Gand,  which  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  veritable  fortresses,  with  loopholes,  towers,  battle¬ 
ments,  and  platforms,  surrounded  by  water  and  rendered  inac¬ 
cessible,  and  each  gate  was  provided  with  a  drawbridge  and 
portcullis,  and  surmounted  by  a  golden  weathercock.  The  system 
when  complete  comprised  a  circular  enceinte  enveloped  by  a  ditch. 

At  the  weakest  points  the  walls  were  strengthened  by  a  glacis 
covering  the  two  openings  at  Vlamincdam  and  at  the  Minne¬ 
water.  The  Speye  was  carried  in  under  the  fortifications  and 
specially  protected  by  posterns,  while  at  the  latter  opening 
a  tower  was  erected  in  1398  which  was  65  feet  high  and  of 
great  strength. 24  The  town  had  its  own  military  organisation 
with  artillery  consisting  at  first  of  slings  and  catapults,  then 
later,  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  of  bombards,  serpen¬ 
tines,  culverins  and  other  cannon  of  small  and  large  calibre.  In 
1339,  and  perhaps  earlier,  gunpowder  was  being  made  at  Bru¬ 
ges,  and  arsenals  were  established  in  various  quarters  of  the 


23  Ibid.  III.  p.  486  ff.  Unfortunately  the  communal  accounts  are 
not  complete  at  this  period.  The  texts  concerning  the  building  have 
been  collected  in  Inv.  Table  Anal.  230-235. 

24  See  generally  the  communal  accounts  abstracted  by  Gilliodts, 
Inv.  III.  18  ff. 
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town,  notably  at  St.  John’s  Hospital,  the  Minnewater,  at  the 
Waterhuus  and  the  Porte  St.  Leonard.  A  communal  cavalry  was 
in  existence;  there  were  companies  of  archers  and  crossbowmen, 
while  the  artisans  were  trained  under  the  auspices  of  the  gild- 
masters  and  the  burghers  under  the  hooftmannen  or  chiefs  of 
the  districts. 25  We  shall  see  in  the  following  chapter  how 
Bruges  was  beautified  during  the  succeeding  century,  but  as  a 
fortified  town  it  can  never  have  been  stronger  than  it  was  in 
1400. 


Gilliodts,  Bruges  ancienne  et  moderne,  19/20. 
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CHAPTER  2. 


The  Town  in  1500. 


The  architectural  development  of  Bruges  during  the  fifteenth 
century  was  considerable.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  the 
town  was  growing  daily  more  beautiful,  and  by  the  year  1500, 
as  far  as  appearances  were  concerned,  it  was  at  the  height  of 
its  splendour.  Most  of  the  public  and  private  buildings  as  we 
know  them  to-day  date  from  this  period.  Houses  were  being  re¬ 
built  or  redecorated  and  were  now  being  not  only  entirely  con¬ 
structed  of  stone  and  brick,  but  were  being  roofed  with  tiles  in 
place  of  thatch,  to  encourage  which,  and  thereby  to  diminish 
the  danger  of  fire,  the  town  in  1417  decided  to  bear  one  third 
of  the  cost  of  tile  roofing, 1  a  subsidy  afterwards  known  as 
the  third  tile.  Later,  in  1535,  roofing  with  thatch  was  entirely 
prohibited.  Burghers  and  foreign  merchants  were  erecting  their 
palaces  and  consular  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  adorn¬ 
ing  their  structures  with  the  graceful  little  towers  which  are  a 
feature  of  all  the  older  views.  Bruges  at  this  time  must  have 
been  a  veritable  city  of  enchantment.  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolom- 
ini,  afterwards  Pius  II,  who  was  there  in  1435,  is  said  to  have 
stated  that  Bruges  was  one  of  the  three  most  beautiful  cities 
he  had  seen,  and  he  was  widely  travelled. 2 3  Other  fifteenth 
century  travellers  seem  to  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  town  as  a  trading  centre  than  to  its  beauty,  although 


1  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  IV.  407-409;  Les  Registres  des  Zestendee- 
Ien,  1894,  30,  subsequently  (1460)  reduced  to  a  fourth,  lnv.  V.  510. 

fn  1482  the  subsidy  was  paid  to  Hans  Memlinc  in  respect  of  his 
house,  Rue  du  Pont  Flamand  (Rue  St.  Georges)  which  he  purchased  in 
1480.  Duclos,  Art  des  Facades,  7. 

3  Duclos,  Bruges,  248  quoting  I.  B.  Gramaye,  but  see  Platter’s 
description  below  (p.  137),  a  much  earlier  authority.  The  tradition 
also  appears  in  Beaucourt,  Koophandel,  1775,  Introd. 
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Tafur,  who  was  there  in  1438,  remarks  upon  its  fine  houses  and 
streets,  its  very  beautiful  churches  and  monasteries,  and  its 
excellent  inns. 3  The  Nuremberg  doctor,  Hieronymus  Miinzer 
(1495),  exhausts  his  powers  in  describing  the  consular  house  of 
his  countrymen  with  its  beautiful  towers  and  spacious  cellars, 4 
but  in  the  next  century,  when  there  was  less  movement  on  the 
quays  and  in  the  streets,  travellers  seem  to  have  had  more  leis¬ 
ure  to  look  at  the  beauties.  Antonio  de  Beatis,  who  accompan¬ 
ied  the  Cardinal  of  Aragon,  grandson  of  King  Ferrante  I  of 
Naples,  upon  a  Grand  Tour  in  1517,  describes  Bruges  as  the 
grandest  and  the  most  beautiful  city  in  Flanders.  «  And  indeed  » 
he  says  «  the  streets  and  open  places  and  all  parts  of  it  are 
extremely  magnificent.  There  are  numerous  canals  of  great  size 
and  all  navigable,  v/ith  bridges  of  beautiful  stonework  ». 5  The 
Spaniard  Calvete  de  Estrella,  who  describes  the  visit  paid  to 
Bruges  by  Philip,  son  of  Charles  V,  in  1549,  was  particularly 
impressed  with  the  Grand’  Place  and  the  Belfry,  and  above  all 
with  the  bells  which  were  played  with  much  music  and  art.  He, 
too,  speaks  of  the  beautiful  bridges  of  stone  and  wood,  than 
which  there  were  no  finer  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  untiring 
industry  and  skill  of  the  citizens  in  dredging  their  waterways 
and  keeping  them  clear  and  fit  for  shipping,  a  matter  for  the 
greatest  wonder  and  admiration, 6  and  Guicciardini  is  equally 
enthusiastic. 7  Thomas  Platter’s  description,  the  most  detailed 
account  of  Bruges  in  the  sixteenth  century  which  we  have  so  far 
discovered,  is  printed  below,  and,  although  we  could  wish  that 
the  traveller  had  been  able  to  compile  his  diary  a  hundred  years 
earlier,  his  record  is  sufficient  to  show  us  that  much  that  was 
magnificent  had  survived. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the 


3  Andangas,  251.  Below,  ch.  9,  p.  131. 

4  Travels,  in  Konig.  Bayer.  Akad.  d.  Wissenschaften,  Hist.  Klasse, 

Bd.  VII.  2,  307.  Below,  p.  130. 

6  Die  Reise  des  Kardinals  Luigi  d’Aragona,  ed.  L.  Pastor,  Freiburg 
i/B,  1905;  118. 

*  El  Felicissimo  viaje,  etc.  1552,  121,  122. 

'  Descrittione  di  tutti  i  Paesi  Bassi.  Antwerp,  1588.  322  ff. 
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population  of  Bruges  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  chroniclers’ 
figures,  100,000  and  150,000,  cannot  be  relied  on,  for,  as  can  be 
seen  from  Gheeraerts’  map,  the  area  of  the  city  actually  built 
upon  was  never  greater  than  at  the  present  time,  and  there  were 
in  1905  only  56,587  inhabitants.  The  registers  of  the  Zesten- 
deelen,  *  which  present  us  with  a  survey  of  the  town  in  1580, 
give  a  total  of  some  8,129  houses,  and  assuming  that  the  survey 
holds  good,  say,  for  1450,  although  the  number  of  dwellings  had 
certainly  increased  since  then,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
100,000  persons  could  have  been  provided  for  within  them,  even 
supposing  that  each  house  sheltered  more  inmates  than  now. 
The  whole  question  is  most  obscure,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Bruges,  even  with  its  suburbs,  can  ever  have  numbered  more 
than  40,000  or  50,000  inhabitants,  and  this  figure  is  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  other  trading  centres  at  that  time.8  9 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  topographical  description  of  Bruges 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  panorama  engraved  by  Marc 
Gheeraerts  in  1562  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the  earlier  town, 
since  by  1500  Bruges  had  practically  assumed  the  appearance 
which  the  draftsman  gives  it.  The  map  is  somewhat  large  and  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  study  it  as  a  whole,  but  copies  are  hanging 
in  the  Public  Library  at  Bruges,  and  a  reprint  has  been  issued 
by  M.  Charles  Beyaert  which  can  be  purchased  for  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  sum.  Its  history,  too,  is  somewhat  curious.  The  map 
was  commissioned  as  part  of  a  general  attempt  to  revive  the 
fallen  greatness  of  the  town,  and  it  was  a  term  of  the  contract 
that  the  engraver  should  represent  the  channel  of  the  Zwyn  as 


8  Gilliodts,  Les  Registers  des  Zestendeelen,  1893,  4.  These  regis¬ 
ters  were  kept  by  the  authorities  to  record  sales  and  purchases, 
gifts  and  exchanges,  and  without  registration  no  transaction  was 
effective.  They  were  revised  and  corrected  in  1580  and  provide  a 
complete  survey  of  the  town  at  that  time.  It  is  possible  from  the  ex¬ 
tracts  printed  by  M.  Gilliodts  to  trace,  street  by  street,  the  ownership 
of  each  house. 

9  Von  Below  in  Vierteljahrschrift  fur  Social-und  Wirtschaftjs- 
geschichte,  II,  (1904)  477,  gives  the  following  figures:  Liibeck  (1460- 
61)  20,436,  (1487-88)  22,172,  Nuremberg  (1449)  20,000,  Strasburg 
(1475)  26,000,  Cologne  (16th.  cent)  37,000.  Cf  Hapke,  Brugges  Ent- 
wicklang,  175. 
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broader  than  it  really  was,  in  order  to  induce  the  trading  world 
to  think  that  it  could  still  be  navigated  with  ease,  a  somewhat 
transparent  deception,  since  the  real  condition  of  affairs  was  only 
too  well  known,  and  the  foreign  merchants  had  already  left  the 
town  or  were  packing  up  their  goods  prior  to  departure. 10 

The  bird’s-eye  view  which  Gheeraerts  gives  us  from  a  height 
outside  the  town  to  the  north  shows  Bruges  as  a  charming  walled 
town,  compact  and  orderly,  with  its  defences  in  perfect  order. 
All  the  nine  gates  are  shown  in  great  detail,  the  most  notable  of 
all  being,  perhaps,  the  Porte  de  l’Ecluse  (Speypoorte),  known  later 
as  the  Porte  de  Damme,  which,  with  its  two  smaller  gates,  formed 
part  of  the  same  defences,  and  the  Porte  Ste.  Croix;  for  through 
these  gates  passed  most  of  the  great  people  who  came  to  Bruges, 
and  here  they  were  first  welcomed  by  the  townspeople.  Each 
gate  had  its  drawbridge  and  portcullis  and  was  closed  at  night¬ 
fall,  and  in  1477,  on  the  demand  of  the  people,  bells  were  fixed 
and  rung  at  the  hour  of  closing  to  warn  departing  and  ap¬ 
proaching  travellers  to  hasten  their  steps.*  11  Within  the  walls, 
between  the  closely  packed  houses,  the  streets  look  broad  and 
straight.  Here  and  there,  towards  the  outskirts,  are  fields  and 
meadows,  looking  very  cool  and  fresh  with  their  trees  and  rivul¬ 
ets,  and  above  the  tumbled,  slanting  roofs,  the  great  churches 
and  public  buildings  stand  out  in  all  their  beauty,  throwing  up 
their  spires  and  towers  far  into  the  blue,  while  the  swans,  whose 
descendants  are  so  much  in  evidence  to-day,  glide  gracefully  up 
and  down  on  the  quiet  waters  of  the  canals.  The  higher  ground 
outside  the  walls  is  studded  with  windmills,  and  cows  are  seen 
here  and  there  grazing  by  the  waterside. 

With  the  panorama  before  one,  the  eye  travels  naturally  first 
of  all  to  the  Belfry  and  the  Burg.  The  former  towered  high  above 
the  Grand’  Place  much  as  it  does  to-day,  but  until  the  end  of 


10  Entry  in  Resolutie  Bouck  vande  Burkmeesters  ende  Schepenen, 
1577-65,  6  March  1560,  fo.  163,  recto  :  printed  by  Duclos  in  Rond 
den  Heerd,  1883.  p.  211.  The  undertaking  was  at  first  entrusted  to 
Gillis  Wijts.  It  is  not  known  how  Gheeraerts  obtained  the  contract. 
On  Gheeraerts,  see  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 

11  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  VI.  131. 
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10.  Church  of  St  Donatian 

18.  Church  of  St  Christopher 

19.  Chapel  of  the  Precious  Blood 

20.  Church  of  St  Jean 
22.  Church  of  St  Pierre 
60.  Market  Place 

71.  Belfry 
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75.  Steen  (or  prison) 

80.  Biscay  Merchants’ House 
88.  House  of  the  Seven  Towers 
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the  fifteenth  century  the  tower  consisted  of  two  quadrangular 
stories  only,”  the  beautiful  octagonal  lantern  not  having  been 
added  until  1483-1487.  Above  it  was  erected  a  spire  45  feet  high, 
which  carried  a  statue  of  St.  Michael,  15  feet  in  height,  holding 
a  banner,  and  trampling  an  enormous  dragon  underfoot.  The 
statue  was  set  up  amidst  great  rejoicings  on  1  July  1486,  the 
minstrels  playing  on  the  newly  completed  lantern,  and  the  whole 
work  was  completed  in  February  1487  when  the  scaffolding  was 
removed.”  This  spire  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1493,  the  figure 
of  the  Archangel  crashing  down  into  the  square.  It  was  never 
replaced,  but  the  spire  shown  in  Gheeraerts’  map  is  the  one 
which  was  built  in  1501,  when  the  Lion  of  Flanders  had  replaced 
the  statue  and  the  dragon.  In  1741  the  spire  was  again  burnt, 
and  never  rebuilt,  the  lantern  having  been  then  finished  off  with 
the  present  balustrade. 

From  the  Belfry  watch  and  ward  were  kept  over  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  and  bells  were  rung  to  warn  people  of  any  sudden 
danger,  and,  particularly,  upon  an  alarm  of  fire.  Then  a  special 
fire  bell  was  sounded,  and  the  populace  was  warned  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  outbreak  by  means  of  a  huge  speaking 
trumpet,  which  was  attached  to  one  of  the  beams  of  the  roof. 
There  was  the  communal  bell  to  be  sounded  on  great  occasions, 
the  curfew,  the  were  clocke,  or  work  bell,  which  was  rung  four 
times  a  day  to  summon  workers  to  their  tasks,  and  which 
caused  such  a  pressure  in  the  streets  that  mothers  regarded 
it  as  a  signal  to  call  their  children  into  the  houses  to  prevent 
their  being  injured.  The  campana  nuptiarum  was  rung 
for  weddings,  and  on  great  occasions  trumpeters  and 
pipers  were  stationed  upon  the  galleries  to  make  loud 
and  festive  noises14.  Proclamations  and  announcements  of  all 
matters  affecting  the  inhabitants  were  made  «  au  son  de 
la  cloche  »,  but  the  carillon,  so  great  a  feature  of  Bruges  to-day, 


12  A  picture  in  the  church  of  St.  Jacques  « La  Legende  de  Ste. 
Lucie  »  (1480)  by  an  unknown  artist  shows  the  Belfry  without  the 
lantern.  Duclos,  169. 

13  Het  Boeck  etc.  1477-1491,  ed.  by  C.  Carton,  Ghent,  1859,  143, 

14  The  references  to  the  bell  entries  in  the  archives  are  collected 
in  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  Table  Analyt.  48. 
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is  not  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  century,  although,  in  Gheer- 
aerts’  day  some  kind  of  cylinder  was  in  existence  which  played 
the  hours  and  half-hours  on  the  smaller  bells. 15  Below  the 
Belfry,  in  the  great  quadrangular  building  known  for  centuries 
as  La  Vieille  Halle,  the  traders  had  their  stalls.  Here  the  com¬ 
munal  accounts  were  audited,  and  at  the  entrance  the  town 
watch  mounted  guard.  Above  the  doorway  were  set  up  an  axe 
and  a  sword  as  emblems  of  justice.  “  On  t3ie  east  the  Grand’ 
Place  is  flanked  by  the  Waterhalle  or  Nouvelle  Halle,  one  of 
the  most  important  buildings  in  the  commercial  history  of  Bruges, 
a  long  two-storied  building  with  a  high  sloping  roof  which  occup¬ 
ied  the  space  where  now  the  Municipal  Buildings  and  the  Post 
Office  stand.  The  lower  story  took  the  form  of  arcades  which 
were  open  to  the  street,  and  from  the  entrance  gate  at  one  end 
an  inclined  approach,  which  could  be  used  by  carts  and  horses, 
led  up  to  the  floor  above.  The  Waterhalle  was  built  astride  the 
Reye  and  formed  a  kind  of  covered  dock  into  which  the  barges 
could  be  towed,  but  as  a  dock  it  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
insufficiently  protected,  for  there  are  several  references  in  the 
fifteenth  century  to  people  falling  into  the  water  and  being  taken 
out  dead. lf  Unfortunately  this  magnificent  building,  long  one 
of  the  glories  of  Bruges,  was  demolished  in  the  eighteenth  cent¬ 
ury  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  remains  to-day.  In  front  of  the  Water¬ 
halle  was  a  large  public  well  surmounted  by  seven  statues,  and 
here,  richly  ornamented  with  painting  and  gilding,  were  the 
stocks  and  pillory,  which  were  in  daily  use  except  on  holidays 
and  festivals  when  they  were  removed.  We  look  in  vain  for  the 
houses  which  now  close  the  Grand’Place  on  the  north.  A  few 
houses  are  shown  here,  but  more  than  half  of  this  side  of  the 
square  is  taken  up  by  the  church  of  St.  Christopher  which,  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  into  decay,  was  pulled  down  in  1792. 

Of  the  older  houses  only  one  survives,  the  Hotel  Bouchoute  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Amand,  where  the  great  folk  and  burgo- 


15  Duclos,  440,  quotes  an  entry  in  the  municipal  records,  under 
date  1552-1553,  of  a  gratuity  paid  to  the  player. 

“  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  III.  161,  and  generally  Duclos,  435,  344, 
17  See  Het  Boeck,  62,  141. 
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masters  used  to  assemble  on  holidays  to  see  the  jousting.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  street  stands  the  Cranenburg,  now  sadly 
defaced,  where  Maximilian,  King  of  the  Romans,  was  detained 
by  his  rebellious  people, 18  and  where  his  gentle  consort,  on 
10  February  1482,  radiant  with  health  and  beauty,  distributed 
prizes  and  favours  to  the  jousters,  only  to  be  carried  past  a 
few  days  later  to  her  last  resting  place  in  Notre  Dame. 18 

As  the  Grand’  Place  was  the  centre  of  the  communal  life,  so 
the  Burg  adjoining  it  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Count.  In  Gheer- 
aerts’  time  it  was  still  a  fortified  enclosure  surrounded  by  its 
walls,  which  were  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  waters  of  the 
Reye.  The  great  collegiate  church  of  St.  Donatian,  much  altered 
since  the  days  of  Galbert,  occupied  practically  the  whole  of  the 
north  side  of  the  square,  and  behind  it  were  the  extensive  clois¬ 
ters,  where  book  illustrators  and  booksellers  had  their  stalls, 30 
and  the  dwellings  of  the  church  dignitaries.  It  stood  where  now 
beneath  the  trees  the  weekly  market  is  held,  but  no  stone  of  its 
walls  and  towers  remains.  This  famous  sanctuary,  which  wit¬ 
nessed  so  many  tragedies  and  triumphs  in  the  early  history  of 
Bruges,  where  its  townspeople  and  rulers  worshipped  and  were 
laid  to  rest,  was,  after  six  centuries  of  existence,  first  desecrated 
and  then  pulled  down  during  the  French  Revolution.  The  great 
Cross  had  been  removed  from  the  tower  in  1797,  but  the  church 
remained  open  until  the  end  of  1798,  when  it  was  used  as  a 
prison  for  English  soldiers  captured  at  Ostend.  It  was  then  closed 
and  its  furniture  and  treasures  were  sold  publicly.  The  four 
bells  were  thrown  down  from  the  tower;  three  were  smashed  to 
pieces,  but  the  fourth  is  now  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  at 


18  From  February  5th  to  17th  1488.  He  was  then  removed  to  the 
Hotel  de  Gros.  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  VI.  303,  306.  The  house,  with  a 
charming  tower  resembling  a  Turkish  minaret,  is  shown  by  Gheeraerts 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  and  the  Pont  des  Baudets. 

19  Gilliodts,  lnv.  VI.  p.  216,  Met  Boeck,  37. 

90  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  Introd.  134,  where  some  interesting  details 
are  given  concerning  a  dispute  between  the  booksellers  and  illumina¬ 
tors  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  as  to  the  selling  of  books  illustra¬ 
ted  by  artists  from  Utrecht  and  other  places  to  the  detriment  of 
local  talent. 
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Ghent.  On  28  April,  1799,  the  building  was  sold  for  4,000,000  frs, 
and  on  the  feast  of  the  Saint  himself  (14  October,  1799)  the 
demolition  commenced  with  a  sounding  of  the  work  bell,  and 
the  debris  was  sold  and  distributed  all  over  Belgium. 21  We 
can  form  an  excellent  idea  of  the  internal  appearance  of  the 
church  from  the  ground  plan  printed  by  M.  Rembry, 22  which 
was  made  just  prior  to  its  demolition.  From  the  great  west 
door,  a  spacious  nave,  running  to  half  the  length  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  led  to  the  choir  from  which  it  was  divided  by  four  great 
oak  doors,  each  bearing,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  arms  of 
Burgundy.  The  east  end  was  semi-circular  with  aisles  run¬ 
ning  round  behind  the  altar,  from  which  a  number  of  chapels 
opened  out  with  high  pointed  arches  and  rounded  windows.  The 
whole  church  was  covered  with  a  vaulted  roof,  and  from  the 
sketches  and  description  by  an  eighteenth  century  architect, 
James  Essex,  who  visited  Bruges  in  1773,  some  twenty  years 
before  the  church  was  demolished,  the  architecture,  in  part  at 
least,  seems  to  have  been  of  the  first,  bold,  pointed  style  of 
about  1200. 23 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  west  end  was  later  in  date  than 
the  east  end  and  transepts,  the  church  had  a  twist,  so  that  a 
line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  choir  would  cut  through 
the  south  west  angle  of  the  nave.  On  the  north  side  was  a  large 
cloister  surrounded  by  narrow  arches  with  small  pillars,  contain- 


21  E.  Rembry  in  Annales  Soc.  d’Emulation,  Vol.  XLIX  (1899),  199. 

22  E.  Rembry,  op.  cit.  It  is  based  on  the  plan  contained  in  Canon 
Molo’s  manuscript  «  Recueil  de  tous  les  Tombeaux...  qui  ont  existes 
dans  la  ci-devante  Bglise  cathedrale  de  St.  Donas  »  preserved  in  the 
Public  Library  at  Bruges,  vol  2.  p.  454.  M.  Rembry  also  quotes  (p. 
165,  note  I)  a  manuscript  description  of  the  Cathedral  by  Felix  de 
Pachtere  which  I  have  not  seen.  A  detailed  description  is  given  in  J. 
Gailliard,  Ephem.  Brugeoises,  1847,  108,  ff.  See  also  the  same  author’s 
Inscriptions  funeraires,  1861,  I,  pt.  I.  plate  2. 

23  Journal,  ed.  by  W.  M.  Fawcett,  Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  N°  XXIV. 
(1888)  12  ff.  Essex’s  sketches,  according  to  Mr.  Weale,  establish 
beyond  doubt  that  the  background  of  the  van  Eyck  «  van  der  Paele 
Madonna »  cannot  represent  the  church  of  St.  Donatian,  nor  any 
known  Romanesque  church.  Weale,  The  van  Eycks,  1912,  120. 
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ing  an  altar.  Essex  describes  three  pictures  which  were  occas¬ 
ionally  placed  on  the  High  Altar,  but  van  Eyck’s  masterpiece 
is  not  among  them,  although  it  was  preserved  in  the  Sacristy 
until  it  was  removed  to  Paris  during  the  Revolution,  and  it  is 
incredible  that  he  should  not  have  seen  it.  Above  the  choir  stalls 
were  eight  large  pictures 34  representing  scenes  from  the  life 
of  our  Saviour. 

Facing  the  church  of  St.  Donatian,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  square,  is  the  Hotel  de  Ville  (Ghiselhuus,  Scepenhuus)  still 
one  of  the  glories  of  Bruges.  This  had  only  recently  been  re¬ 
constructed,  t)he  work  having  been  completed  early  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century. In  1435  no  less  a  person  than  Jan  van  Eyck 
was  at  work  gilding  and  colouring  the  statues  of  the  counts  and 
countesses  of  Flanders  which  adorned  the  front,  and  the  taber¬ 
nacles  in  which  they  stood,  these  statues  having  been  executed 
by  local  sculptors,  doubtless  from  his  own  designs. 30  Unfortu¬ 
nately  during  the  French  Revolution  they  were  pulled  down  and 
burnt  to  ashes  in  the  Grand’Place,  together  with  the  gallows, 
the  scaffold  and  the  wheel.  Gheeraerts  shows  us  the  beautiful 
building  in  considerable  detail.  We  can  see  the  window  tracer¬ 
ies,  the  sculptured  niches,  the  graceful  turrets,  the  chessboard 
roof  and  the  pretty  little  dormer  windows.  Inside,  the  building 
was  no  less  magnificent  than  it  was  without  -  the  windows 
rich  with  coloured  glass,  the  spacious  halls,  beautifully 
decorated  and  furnished,  and  above  all  the  council  cham¬ 
ber  paved  with  white  and  black  marble,  with  its  wonderful  chim- 
neypiece  delicately  wrought  and  sculptured.  In  the  antechamber 
where  causes  were  heard,  was  a  severed  head  in  marble,  and 
adjoining  it  a  severed  hand,  significant  of  the  punishment  to  be 
meted  out  to  evil  doers. 37  Here,  too,  in  1386,  was  set  up  a 
wonderful  «  engine  »  which  struck  the  hours,  not  by  any  means 


34  Enumerated  in  Gailliard,  Ephem.  Brugeoises.  113. 

25  For  details  of  the  works  which  went  on  with  interruptions  from 
1403  to  1441  see  Gilliodts,  Inventaire.  V.  328  ff;  Duclos,  449,  346. 
38  Weale,  The  van  Eycks,  1912,  18. 

27  Monconys,  Voyages,  pt.  2.  1663,  91.  Below,  p.  138. 
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the  first  clock  in  Bruges,  but  a  very  notable  improvement  on  the 
earlier  ones. 28 

Adjoining  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rue  de 
l’Ane  Aveugle  is  the  Ancien  Greffe,  the  old  Record  Office  of  the 
town,  an  altogether  beautiful  building  dating  from;  1534-37,” 
which  still  remains,  glorious  in  gold  and  colour,  one  of  the  few 
survivals  of  early  Renaissance  architecture  in  Bruges. 

Not  much  is  to  be  seen  in  Gheeraerts’  map  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Blood,  except  its  roof  ornamented  by  a  graceful  little 
tower;  but  the  elaborate  porch,  through  which  one  still  enters, 
had  then  only  recently  been  completed  (1529-33),  and  Lancelot 
Blondeel  had  made  the  models  for  the  statues  which  had  been 
set  up.”  The  sumptuous  Palais  du  Franc,  the  town  halt  of 
the  Franc  or  Liberty  of  Bruges,  81  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Burg,  now  only  remembered  by  the  charming  collection  of  gables 
and  turrets  facing  the  canal  des  Marbriers,  is  shown  in  great 
detail.  Rebuilt  in  1434-40  on  the  site  of  the  Loove,  the  old  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  Count,  it  was  again  rebuilt  after  designs  by  Jean 
van  de  Poele  in  1520,  and  in  1528  a  new  gallery  had  been  built, 
the  statues  and  stone  work  having  been  decorated  in  colour  and 
gold  by  Lancelot  Blondeel,  ”  whose  famous  chimney  piece  still 


28  Gilliodts,  Inv.  Ill.  p.  489,  Note  3.  It  was  made  by  Amoryc  de 
Wessockele. 

39  La  Flandre,  1874-75  p.  185  (reproduction  of  a  17th  century 
engraving)  and  for  notes  as  to  the  works  executed,  1535-37,  ibid. 
1879,  425-432;  and  Duclos,  448,  352. 

80  Duclos,  453. 

81  The  Franc  was  the  district,  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
town,  which  was  governed  by  a  chatelain  as  lieutenant  of  the  Count 
of  Flanders.  It  comprised  a  number  of  parishes  and  towns,  among 
which  were  Ostend,  Blankenberg,  and  Sluys,  and  by  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury  its  importance  was  such  that  it  had  established  itself  as  a 
Fourth  Member  of  the  Estates  of  Flanders.  The  Franc  had  its  own 
officers,  and  administered  justice  independently.  It  was  regarded 
with  considerable  jealousy  by  the  towns  which  were  democratic  in 
outlook,  while  the  Franc,  in  which  nobles  and  monasteries  owned 
most  of  the  land,  was  the  stronghold  of  feudal  ideas  and  institutions. 
The  towns  much  resented  the  freedom  from  tolls  which  its  people 
enjoyed.  Warnkonig  —  Gheldolf,  IV.  196;  Notice  sur  la  Carte  du 
Franc  de  Pcurbus,  1852,  (Soc.  d’fimulation). 

83  Duclos.  446.  For  documents  as  to  its  construction  see  Le  Bdffroi, 
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survives  in  the  chambre  echevinale.  88  The  last  building  which  we 
have  to  notice  in  the  Burg  is  the  Steen,  originally  the  residence  of 
the  Count,  but  later  a  prison. 84  It  was  a  long  building  occupying 
practically  the  whole  of  the  west  side  of  the  Burg.  In  front  of  it 
had  been  set  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  so  as  to  rest  against  its 
face,  a:  number  of  smaller  buildings  which  reach,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  engraving  in  Sanderus,  to  about  half  its  height,  giving 
its  plain  front  wall  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The  Steen 
was  burnt  in  1689  and  its  place  filled  by  modern  buildings,  but 
while  it  stood  it  must  have  been  a  formidable  place,  full  of  ghast¬ 
ly  associations.  On  the  upper  floor  were  detained  the  prisoners 
who  could  pay  for  their  lodging,  while  the  poorer  classes  were 
thrust  into  the  dark  chamber  below  and  kept  in  chains,  dependent 
almost  for  the  means  of  existence  upon  alms  dropped  into  a  box 
which  was  placed  outside  the  windows. 

The  churches  of  St.  Sauveur  and  St.  Jacques,  as  shown  b'y 
Gheeraerts,  look  much  as  they  do  to-day,  although  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower  of  the  former  was  rebuilt  after  a  fire  and 
altered  in  1839,  and  the  latter  was  sacked  and  terribly  despoiled 
by  the  Calvinists  in  1580.  The  roof  and  walls  of  the  little  church 
of  St.  Pierre  can  still  be  seen  above  the  houses  which  surround  it 
in  the  Rue  Philipstock,  but  it  has  fallen  on  evil  days  and  it  is  now 
a  dancing  hall. 86  The  Jerusalem  Church,  founded  by  the  brothers 
Peter  and  James  Adornes,  has  changed  but  little.  The  question 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  replica  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Se¬ 
pulchre  at  Jerusalem  will  now  never  be  settled,  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  original  by  fire,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  give 
the  impressions  of  a  seventeenth  century  traveller  on  the  matter.. 


Vol.  IV.  46,  216.  According  to  Mr.  Weale,  Gerard  David’s  «  Marriage 
in  Cana  »,  in  the  Louvre,  shows  in  the  background  the  palace  and  the 
church  of  St.  Donatian  with  some  of  its  dependent  buildings,  but  the 
identification  is  by  no  means  clear.  Weale,  Gerard  David,  1895,  43. 

88  Documents  in  Annales  Soc  d’fimulation,  vol.  VII  (1845)  71  ff.  An 
excellent  reproduction  may  be  seen  in  the  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum. 

84  Duclos,  442. 

85  A  project  was  set  on  foot  after  the  war  to  restore  it,  but  nothing 
has  been  done.  See  La  Chapelle  Saint-Pierre  a  Bruges.  Projet  de  Res- 
tauration,  by  T.  Raison,  Bruges,  1918. 
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The  biographer  of  Marmaduke  Rawdon  of  York,  who  was  with 
him  at  Bruges  in  1662,  thus  describes  the  chapel.  «  Here  they 
see  a  ch,appell  made  by  a  nobleman  of  that  country  who  had 
bene  twice  att  Jerusalem,  and  causd  this  chappell  to  be  made 
just  of  the  bignesse,  windows,  staires,  iron  worke,  sepulcher 
and  every  thinge,  exactly  after  the  forme  of  the  chappell  of  the 
Sepulcher  att  Jerusalem  where  our  Saviour  was  buried,  and 
thosse  that  have  bene  att  Jerusalem  say  thir  is  nothinge  more 
like  then  the  one  is  to  the  other,  a  greate  curiositie  and  much 
worth  the  seeinge  ». 36 

To  the  right  of  the  Burg  rises  the  huge  tower  of  Notre  Dame 
which  had  taken  its  final  form  some  thirty  years  earlier,  the 
pinnacle  having  been  damaged  by  lightning  in  1519,  and  at  its 
base  the  beautiful  little  Paradise  Porch  can  plainly  be  seen.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1406  when  Adam  of  Usk  was  at 
Bruges,  where  the  fugitives,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and 
Thomas,  Lord  Bardolf,  were  then  staying,  the  earlier  tower 
narrowly  escaped  complete  destruction.  Adam  of  Usk  had  a 
weakness  for  signs  and  portents,  and  what  happened  at  Bruges 
on  the  eve  of  St.  Brice  (12  November)  must  have  been  an  af¬ 
fair  after  his  own  heart,  for  a  ball  of  fire  «  greater  than  a  large 
barrel,  lighting  up,  as  it  were,  the  whole  world  »  passed  over 
the  city,  striking  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame  and  falling  in  two 
pieces,  one  outside  the  Abbey  of  Eeckhout  close  at  hand,  where 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  staying,  and  the  other  close  to 
the  inn  where  Lord  Bardolf  was  lodging,  «  a  mighty  token  », 
says  the  chronicler »  as  did  afterwards  appear,  of  their 
ruin  ». 37  Within  the  church  the  tomb  of  Charles  the  Bold  was 
just  completed  when  Gheeraerts  drew  his  map:  indeed  he  had 
designed  it  himself.  That  of  the  Duchess  Marie,  infinitely  more 
beautiful,  upon  which  a  great  craftsman,  Pierre  de  Beckere,  had 
laboured  for  seven  years,  must  have  been  still  in  its  first  beauty. 
The  tombs  then  stood  in  the  chancel,  over  the  vault  which  still 
contains  their  ashes,  but  during  the  Revolution  the  bones  of 


36  Life,  Camden  Society,  1863,  96. 

37  Chronicon  Adae  de  Usk,  ed.  Sir  E.  M.  Thompson,  1904,  pp. 
287/8. 
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both  father  and  daughter  were  torn  from  their  resting  places 
and  scattered  over  the  pavement  of  the  church.  But  for  the 
efforts  of  two  humble  attendants,  who  took  the  monuments  to 
pieces  and  hid  them,  these,  too,  would  have  perished  before  the 
fury  of  the  Revolutionists. 23 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  Hotel  de  Gruthuus, 35  one  of  the 
few  burgher  palaces  now  left  in  Bruges,  but  far  more  pictures¬ 
que  and  extensive  than  it  is  to-day,  with  beautiful  windows,  and 
stately  gardens  laid  out  across  the  Reye.  Here  was  housed  the 
wonderful  library,  a  large  part  of  which  is  now  in  the  Bibliothe- 
que  Nationale  at  Paris,  having  been  sold  by  Louis  of  Gruthuus’ 
son  to  Louis  XII,  and,  within,  the  spacious  apartments  with  their 
rich  hangings  and  gaily  coloured  tiles  and  ornaments  must  have 
rivalled  even  the  Princenhof  itself.  Not  only  was  the  owner  of 
great  position  and  estate,  but  princes  held  their  court  in  his 
palace  and  worshipped  with  him  in  the  charming  little  Gruthuus 
pew  in  Notre  Dame,  to  which  access  was  obtained  along  a  cov¬ 
ered  way.  As  we  shall  see  later,  King  Edward  IV  took  shelter 
within  the  walls  of  the  Gruthuus  mansion  in  1471,  and  visitors 
to  Notre  Dame  may  still  see  his  coat  of  arms  above  the  stalls, 
among  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Bruges 
is  full  of  memories  of  the  past,  but  there  is  no  more  interesting 
and  beautiful  spot  than  the  little  bridge  of  St.  Boniface,  built 
only  recently,  which  crosses  the  Dyver  here,  where  the  traveller 
may  rest  from  his  sightseeing  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  great 
house,  which  rises  as  magnificently  from  the  water  as  it  did 
450  years  ago. 

St.  John’s  Hospital,  still  one  of  the  treasures  of  brickwork  in 
Bruges,  where  the  sick  have  been  more  or  less  continuously 
treated  since  1188,  has  changed  indeed  since  Gheeraerts’  day, 
and  its  spacious  cemetery,  long  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  good 
brothers,  who,  while  they  possessed  many  privileges,  were  bound 
to  provide  for  the  interment  of  malefactors  and  undesirables  of 


88  J.  Yernaux,  in  Annales  Soc.  d’Emulation,  vol.  LX  (1910),  268. 

89  Gruthuus  means  a  house  for  the  collection  of  taxes  on  malting 
which  were  collected  by  the  Sires  de  Bruges,  who  called  themselves 
«  de  Gruthuus  ». 
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all  kinds, 40  has  long  since  disappeared.  But  much  that  is 
beautiful  remains,  and  its  walls  still  shelter  the  Memlinc  mas¬ 
terpieces,  which  it  has  housed  for  more  than  four  centuries. 

The  Beguinage,  already  an  ancient  retreat  in  Gheeraerts’  day 
for  widows  and  maidens  who,  without  vows,  desired  to  live 
under  the  protection  of  the  church,  and  the  Minnewater,  flanked 
by  two  magnificent  towers,  of  which  only  one  survives,  have 
changed  but  little,  but  the  Waterhuus,  which  stood  on  the  inner 
ramparts  between  the  Porte  de  la  Bouverie  and  the  Porte  des 
Marechaux,  has  now  entirely  disappeared.  It  does  not  look  very 
imposing  in  Gheeraerts’  map,  but  the  town  depended  upon  it 
for  its  water  supply  and  the  people  were  extremely  proud  of  it. 
The  water  was  collected  in  a  vast  reservoir  close  by  the  hamlet 
of  St.  Bavon,  and  then  raised  to  serve  the  pipes  and  cisterns 
which  fed  the  fountains  in  the  public  streets.  The  contrivance 
by  which  the  water  was  distributed  was  simple  and  effective. 
A  number  of  buckets  running  on  a  chain  over  a  large  wheel 
picked  up  the  water  and  emptied  it  into  an  elevated  cistern, 
from  which  the  pipes  were  fed,  the  wheel  being  worked  by  a  man 
or  a  horse.  “  The  Spaniard,  Calvete  de  Estrella,  describes  the 
apparatus  in  detail,  and  speaks  of  the  beauty  and  limpidity  of 
the  water,  and  of  the  many  clear  streams  and  springs  from  which 
the  reservoir  was  supplied. 42  The  gardens  were  furnished  at 
a  later  date  with  numerous  figures  spouting  water 44  and 
contrivances  for  wetting  unwary  spectators,  a  form  of  sport  of 
which  our  ancestors  never  seemed  to  grow  weary. 44  The  oath 


40  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  V.  349,  350,  481.  The  last  of  such  burials 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  1803  when  14  bandits,  who  had  terrori¬ 
sed  the  country,  were  executed  with  their  chief  and  buried  there. 
H.  Rommel,  in  Annales  Soc.  d’femulation,  vol.  LXIV  (1914)  148,  Note  1. 
This  contribution  brings  together  much  that  is  interesting  concerning 
the  Hospital,  and  records  the  recent  works  which  have  been  done  to  it. 

a  The  system  is  described  with  a  plate  showing  the  buckets  ascend¬ 
ing  and  descending  in  Ray’s  Travels,  1738,  1,  4.  Claeissens’  picture, 
see  frontispiece,  shows  in  the  left  hand  corner  the  horse  working  the 
wheel. 

42  El  FeUcissimo  Viaje...  1522,  123  b. 

43  Illustrations  from  a  MS.  of  Custis,  in  Annales  Soc.  d’femulation, 
V  (1843),  392. 

44  Platter’s  description,  Ch.  9,  p.  139. 
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taken,  by  the  custodian  is  given  by  Damhouder, 46  and  shows 
the  importance  attached  to  the  office  and  the  care  required  of 
him  in  the  preservation  of  the  town’s  only  water  supply.  He 
swore  to  be  faithful  and  diligent  in  his  work,  that  he  would  guard 
the  Waterhouse  and  all  it  instruments,  aqueducts  and  canals, 
and  that  he  would  never  divulge  its  secrets  to  any  living  man 
by  word  of  mouth,  by  writing,  pictures  or  demonstration. 

The  Princenhof,  M  the  great  palace  of  the  Duke,  with  its 
chapel  and  dependencies,  occupied  the  space  between  what  are 
now  the  Rues  Gheerwyn,  du  Marecage,  du  Receveur,  Nord  du 
Sablon  and  de  la  Monnaie,  and  was  without  doubt  the  most 
sumptuous  and  extensive  residence  belonging  to  the  House  of 
Burgundy.  The  palace,  with  its  courtyard  and  subsidiary  build¬ 
ings,  looks  very  imposing  in  the  engraving  of  Sanderus  and  in 
Gheeraerts’  map,  but  even  these  convey  but  a  small  idea  of  its 
sculptures  and  adornments.  The  principal  entrance  was  in  the 
Rue  Nord  du  Sablon,  and  the  gate,  as  we  can  see  from  the 
engraving  in  Sanderus,  was  surmounted  by  a  tabernacle,  in 
which  was  placed  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels. 
Above  it  were  busts  of  Philip  the  Good  and  St.  Andrew.  Within 
the  gateway  was  the  court  of  honour,  surrounded  by  galleries, 
with  kitchens,  bathing  places  and  stables,  and  in  the  centre 
were  two  beautiful  fountains,  richly  ornamented  with  sculptures, 
and  roofed  with  tiles.  Facing  this  courtyard  was  the  palace 
itself,  a  fine  building  with  a  pretty  tiled  roof,  broken  by  dormer 
windows,  and  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  magnificent  donjon 
with  bays,  parapets  and  a  central  tower  with  four  slender  turrets. 
Here,  too,  was  a  minstrels’  gallery,  from  which  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  town  could  be  obtained.  From  a  small  but  graceful 
porch,  a  staircase  led  to  the  upper  rooms,  the  Duke’s  apartments 


45  De  Magnificentia  etc.,  1563,  141.  On  Damhouder  see  my  article, 
Law  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1923,  and  below,  p.  54. 

46  The  buildings,  their  construction  and  appearance,  have  received 
the  most  detailed  treatment  by  Baron  Albert  van  Zuylen  in  his  Can- 
series  sur  la  periode  Bourguignone  a  Bruges,  published  as  feuilletons 
to  the  journal  «  La  Patrie ».  Nos.  13  to  48  (Sept.  1921  to  January 
1922)  deal  with  the  Princenhof.  Baron  van  Zuylen  has  kindly  allowed 
me  to  make  free  use  of  his  material. 
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and  those  of  the  officials,  and  adjoining  the  central  building  was 
a  wing  reserved  for  the  Duchess  and  her  ladies.  Further  to  the 
left  was  the  Duke’s  private  chapel  surmounted  by  a  campanile, 
and  adjoining  it  were  the  wardrobe,  the  pantries,  the  wine  cel¬ 
lars  and  domestic  offices.  Between  the  palace  and  the  Rue  du 
Marecage  and  behind  the  Hotel  de  la  Monnaie  there  was  a 
great  garden  with  walks  and  shady  arbours;  a  second  garden 
flanked  the  Duchess’s  chambers;  behind  the  larger  garden  was 
the  Hotel  Vert,  or  residence  of  the  Count  Charolais,  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  this  were  the  tennis  courts  and  other  minor  buildings  and 
offices. 

It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  the  Princenhof  was  not  erect¬ 
ed  before  the  fifteenth  century,  but  Baron  van  Zuylen,  who  has 
provided  material  for  a  complete  history  of  the  Princenhof, 
has  shown  that  this  view  is  based  upon  a  misreading  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  Sanderus’  Flandria  Illustrata ,  and  that  the  palace  was 
in  existence  in  some  form  in  1350.  The  building  underwent  a 
number  of  changes,  culminating  in  1468,  when  it  was  again  en¬ 
larged  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  the  Bold  and 
Margaret  of  York.  Philip  the  Bold,  son  of  John  of  France,  when 
he  succeeded  in  1384  to  the  Estates  of  Flanders,  introduced  into 
Bruges  a  number  of  refinements  in  art  and  architecture,  and  the 
early  structure  was  completely  transformed.  The  accounts 
record  extensive  alterations  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  the  enlargement  of  the  chapel,  the  erection  of 
galleries  and  offices,  and  the  building  of  a  wall  and  en¬ 
trance  gate  in  the  Rue  de  la  Monnaie.  Further  alterations 
were  made  in  preparation  for  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  Good 
and  Isabella  of  Portugal,  and  in  1446  the  whole  of  the  bathing 
arrangements  were  renewed. 47  Heating  and  drying  rooms  and 
barbers’  shops  were  provided,  a  great  bathing  basin  was  made 
at  Valenciennes  and  brought  to  Bruges  by  water  and  dragged 
by  thirty-three  men  from  the  bridge  by  Notre  Dame  to  the 


47  Causerie  No.  33  (16  Nov.)  citing  a/c  No.  27,  388,  Chambre  des 
Comptes  de  Lille,  11  Apl.  1446  concerning  « la  maison  des  nou- 
velles  estuves  baingneries,  chambres  et  logiz  a  ce  servans,  nouvelle- 
ment  faiz  a  l’ostel  de  mon  tres  redoubte  seigneur  ou  il  se  loge  en  sa 
ville  de  Bruges. » 
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palace,  where  a  breach  had  to  be  made  in  the  wall  before  it 
could  be  admitted.  In  the  rest-rooms,  rare  fruit  and  flowers, 
sweetmeats  and  perfumes  were  stored  for  the  bathers,  and  a 
beautiful  staircase,  still  preserved  (in  the  house  of  Madame  de 
Vos-Praet,  Rue  Nord  du  Sablon)  led  from  the  bathing  chambers 
to  the  rooms  above.  Within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  La 
Monnaie  (the  Mint),  which  in  Gheeraerts’  time  had  been  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged,  and  at  the  back,  facing  the  Rue  du  Marecage, 
was  the  palace  of  Count  Charolais,  provided  and  furnished  by 
Philip  the  Good  for  the  young  Count  Charles,  afterwards 
Charles  the  Bold,  which  on  account  of  its  green  tiles  was  long 
known  as  the  Hotel  Vert. 

We  know  something  from  the  Flemish  miniatures  and  pictures 
of  the  appearance  of  the  gardens  at  this  time,  and  can  form  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  what  the  gardens  of  the  Princenhof  must 
have  looked  like.  In  the  engraving  from  Sanderus  we  can  see 
plainly  the  grassy  patches,  the  shaped  trees  in  pots,  the  care¬ 
fully  tended  plants  and  the  high  enclosing  walls.  The  beds  are 
rectangular,  protected  by  a  raised  bank  or  wall  a  few  feet  high, 
and  Gheeraerts  shows  us  a  little  trellised  alley-way  which  must 
have  been  deliciously  cool  in  summer.  The  services  of  the  most 
famous  master-gardeners  were  requisitioned  to  lay  out  the  gar¬ 
dens,  to  provide  pavilions  and  water  conduits,  to  fashion  the 
beds  and  to  plant  the  grass,  vines  and  flowers.  Hundreds  of 
pots  of  flowers  of  all  kinds  were  brought  by  boat  from  Lille  to 
Bruges;  two  hundred  pots  of  eglantine,  seventy  pots  of  rosemary, 
wallflowers  and  marjoram,  great  quantities  of  roses,  red  and 
white,  single  and  double,  lavender,  cypress  trees,  twenty-five 
cherry  trees,  loads  of  turf  for  the  grass  walks,  and  pots  for 
watering,  earth  for  banking  up,  stone  for  the  masonry,  and 
willow  wood  for  the  trellis  work,  all  appear  in  the  accounts  of 
the  period.  Two  pavilions,  one  round  and  the  other  square, 
were  designed  and  erected,  which  so  pleased  Duke  Philip  that 
he  presented  the  architect  with  a  special  livery  bearing  his 
device  ;  and  adjoining  the  gardens  was  the  ducal  menagerie. 

What  a  company  of  pleasures  the  shady  walks  and  pleasant 
gardens  of  the  Princenhof  must  have  provided  !  Here  Philip 
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and  Charles  could  rest  from  battles  and  affairs  of  state.  Isa¬ 
bella  of  Portugal  and  Margaret  of  York,  alike  in  their  loneliness 
and  sorrows,  walked  these  paths  and  lingered  in  these  shady 
bowers,  plucking  roses  and  violets,  eglantine  and  sweet  mar¬ 
joram,  and  listening  to  the  music  of  the  birds.  The  beautiful 
Duchess  Marie  knew  them  in  childhood  and  maturity.  The  win¬ 
dow  of  the  little  chamber  where  she  breathed  her  last  opened 
on  to  them.  Now  the  gardens  have  vanished,  with  the  great 
house  itself  and  the  pomp  and  greatness  which  created  it.  Sold 
in  part  by  Philip  IV  in  1649,  the  buildings  were  divided  up  and 
passed  into  separate  hands.  Later  the  English  sisters  of  St. 
Francis  came  into  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  palace  which, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  they  still  occupy.  A  gentle  sister  will 
shew  you  the  room  where  the  Duchess  Marie  died.  But  there  is 
little  more. 

The  Rue  Flamande,  then  as  now  one  of  the  principal  thorough¬ 
fares  of  the  town,  led  from  the  Grand’  Place  to  the  business 
quarter.  Opposite  the  existing  Place  du  Theatre  was  the  famous 
Grue  or  Town  Crane,  of  which  the  townspeople  were  extremely 
proud.  It  was  used  to  lift  heavy  goods,  such  as  wine  casks,  from 
the  barges  and  was  a  huge,  picturesque  contrivance  entirely 
encased  in  wood,  on  which  figures  of  cranes  were  set  up,  with 
a  larger  crane  perched  on  the  top.  On  either  side  was  a  great 
wheel  worked  like  a  treadmill  by  men  standing  within.  These 
men  were  called  kranekinders:  they  were  charged  with  the  duty 
of  guarding  the  Crane  and  keeping  it  clean  and  in  order  and 
properly  greased,  and  if  repairs  were  needed  the  work  had  to 
be  executed  during  the  night,  since  it  was  in  constant  use  from 
morning  till  evening.  Close  to  the  present  Place  van  Eyck  was 
the  Poorters  Logie,  a  place  of  meeting  of  the  burghers,  which 
having  recently  been  restored  with  great  care  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  by  aircraft  in  1917.  Here  were  the  headquarters  of 
the  famous  jousting  society  of  the  White  Bear,  whose  emblem 
may  still  be  seen  in  a  niche  at  the  corner  of  the  building.  Across 
the  square  was  the  Grand  Tonlieu,  the  office  of  the  collector  of 
dues  on  foreign  merchandise,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  now 
the  Public  Library,  and  from  here  to  the  Grand’  Place  a  water- 
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way,  now  covered  in,  ran  behind  the  houses  in  the  Rue  Flamande 
which  carried  boats  direct  from  the  Customs  House  to  the  Wa- 
terhalle. 

We  are  now  in  the  heart  of  the  trading  quarter  of  the  old  town. 
Here  were  the  public  store-rooms,  the  houses  of  the  merchants 
and  the  foreign  consulates, 48  the  quays,  and  the  weighing  and 
customs  offices,  but  unfortunately  not  much  of  its  greatness  has 
survived.  In  the  Rue  Flamande,  not  far  from  the  existing  theatre, 
the  house  of  the  Genoese  merchants,  still  a  beautiful  building 
bearing  the  figure  of  St.  George  over  the  door  and  adorned 
with  coats  of  arms,  and  the  house  of  the  Smyrna  merchants  in 
the  Place  Memlinc,  cannot  fail  to  attract  notice,  but  the  other 
consular  houses  have  for  the  most  part  been  altered  and  are 
barely  recognisable.  Nevertheless  this  district,  not  much  visited 
by  tourists,  is  extremely  interesting  and  picturesque.  The  Place 
St.  Jean  and  the  Rue  Anglaise  are  full  of  memories  of  England. 
In  the  former  was  the  little  church,  now  demolished,  where  the 
English  merchants  worshipped,  as  well  as  the  Inghelsche  Her- 
berghe,  a  very  notable  hostelry  where  they  made  merry.  Here 
Caxton,  as  Governor  of  the  English  merchants  abroad,  might 
have  been  found  discussing  business  with  his  countrymen  and 
displaying  with  pride  the  latest  sheets,  scarcely  dry,  from  his 
printing  press. 

Of  the  houses  shown  by  Gheeraerts,  the  Hotel  Bladelin  in  the 
Rue  des  Aiguilles  with  its  graceful  turret,  and  the  Boterhuis  in 
the  Rue  St.  Jacques  have  still  survived,  but  many  which  were 
famous  in  his  day  have  lost  their  magnificence  or  have  entirely 
disappeared.  The  famous  Domus  Malleana  or  Hotel  de  Male  in 
the  Rue  Haute,  so  called  after  its  proprietor,  but  better  known 
as  the  House  of  the  Seven  Towers,  from  the  beautiful  little 
turrets  which  adorned  it,  was  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the 
private  buildings  in  Bruges.  Even  in  the  eighteenth  century 
it  was  described  by  the  Cure  Van  Male,  whose  manuscript  des¬ 
cription  of  the  town  is  still  preserved  in  the  Public  Library, 4S  as 


4®  See  ch.  7  and  list  of  consular  houses  p.  109. 

MS.  N°.  432.  fol.  5  verso.  The  house  was  built  about  1320. 
Duclos,  346-51. 
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the  most  remarkable  building  after  the  Princenhof,  but  now, 
robbed  of  its  towers,  it  attracts  little  notice.  In  the  days  of  its 
greatness  it  was  the  home  of  a  notable  Spanish  merchant,  Gomez 
de  Sorie,  of  whom  it  was  said  when  he  died  that  he  could  be 
spared  less  than  twenty-five  of  the  principal  townspeople. 50  In 
1496  de  Sorie  received  and  entertained  there,  among  other  notable 
people,  the  Ambassadors  sent  to  arrange  the  marriage  between 
Margaret  of  Austria  and  the  Infante  of  Spain,  and  two  years 
later  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxony,  was  his  guest. 51  Close  to  it 
is  the  house  known  as  Casselberg,  where  Charles  II  and  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  came  to  reside  during  their  stay  at  Bruges 
from  1656  to  1658.  A  detailed  account  of  their  exile  would  be 
out  of  place  here,  but  the  royal  visitors  contrived,  in  spite  of  an 
extraordinary  lack  of  funds,  to  enjoy  themselves  at  the  archery 
gilds  of  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  George  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
books  of  both  fraternities  contain  a  number  of  interesting  re¬ 
cords  of  visits  paid  to  their  grounds. 52  Another  extremely 
fine  house  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Flamande  and  the 
Pont  de  la  Grue,  which  at  that  time  crossed  the  canal  here.  This 
was  known  as  Ten  Hane  and,  although  not  much  is  seen  in 
Gheeraerts’  map,  we  get  a  delightful  glimpse  of  it  in  the  back¬ 
ground  to  Pourbus’  picture  of  Jean  Fernaguut’s  wife  in  the 
Musee  Communal.  The  whole  facade  is  richly  decorated  and  gay 
with  painted  griffins  and  cocks  and  hens,  while  the  wooden 
shop-front  below  is  bright  with  brass-ware  of  all  kinds.  A  jolly 
looking  monk  is  seen  standing  by  a  little  table  set  up  in  the 
street,  and  a  man  emerging  from  a  cellar  in  front  makes  haste 
to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  would-be  customer.  At  the  corner, 
four  boys  are  playing  marbles,  and  in  the  distance  is  the  spire 
of  the  church  of  St.  John.  Here  for  a  moment  the  curtain  is 
drawn  aside,  and  we  see  a  corner  of  old  Bruges  which  is  as 


50  Fragments  inedits  de  R.  de  Doppere,  ed.  P.  H.  Dussart.  1892, 
66,  116. 

61  Gilliodts,  Cart,  de  I’ancien  Consulat  d’Espagne,  538. 

52  Archaelogia,  XXXV.  335.  Both  gild  houses  are  shown  by  Gheer¬ 
aerts.  The  present  turret  of  the  latter  building  was  rebuilt  and  altered 
in  1570  and  1613.  Duclos,  535.  The  hall,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  was 
built  with  funds  presented  by  Charles  II  after  his  return  to  England. 


HOUSE  KNOWN  AS  “TEN  HANE  ” 

from  portrait  of  Jean  Fernagaut’s  wife  (1551)  by  Pourbus.  Musee  Communal 
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charming  and  unexpected  as  it  is  intimate.  At  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  Flamande  and  the  old  Rue  Fleur-de-Ble  was  another  in¬ 
teresting  house  known  as  Dinant,  which  can  be  seen  in  course 
of  construction  in  the  background  of  Memlinc’s  Altarpiece  in 
St.  John’s  Hospital.  The  Hotel  de  Houtmark  in  the  Rue  Ste. 
Claire  should  also  be  noticed.  It  was  the  residence  of  Guillaume 
de  Houtmark,  burgomaster  of  Bruges,  and  of  the  Lords  of 
Cleves,  the  faithful  supporters  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  — 
a  miniature  fortress  with  four  graceful  little  turrets,  a  moat 
and  drawbridge  complete,  looking  like  a  child’s  toy  castle.  It 
can  be  seen  quite  clearly  in  our  extract  from  Gheeraerts’  map, 
but  an  enlarged  photograph  is  given  in  Canon  Duclos’  Art  des 
Facades  de  Bruges,  in  which  its  charm  and  daintiness  can  be 
studied  to  greater  advantage. 

What  strikes  one  as  much  as  anything  else  in  Gheeraerts’ 
map  is  the  number  and  extent  of  the  various  monasteries  and 
religious  institutions,  with  which  Bruges  was  singularly  well 
provided.  In  every  quarter  of  the  town  they  greet  the  eye,  each 
with  a  spacious  garden  and  stately  chapel,  and  all  closely  walled 
and  safely  guarded  from  the  busy  world  without.  That  these 
institutions  were  wealthy  and  their  buildings  most  sumptuous 
is  abundantly  clear,  and  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
Bruges  was  deep  in  misery  and  want,  they  still  had  funds  for 
building  and  development  on  as  grand  a  scale  as  ever.  The 
famous  abbey  of  the  Dunes  at  Coxyde  had  been  destroyed  in 
1560,  and  the  monks,  taking  shelter  in  Bruges,  commenced  about 
1620  to  erect  new  buildings  for  their  Order  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  adjoining  the  Hopital  de  la  Poterie.  The  cloisters  of 
the  new  abbey  were  seen  by  Marmaduke  Rawdon  of  York  in 
1662,  and  are  described  as  most  magnificent,  having  «  marble 
walkes  blacke  and  white,  soe  longe  and  spacious  that  it  would 
dasell  ones  eies  to  looke  uppon  them  », 5S  and  to  the  same  age 
and  spirit,  although  they  are  in  no  sense  so  magnificent,  belong 
the  charming  little  Godshuisen,  which  are  such  a  delightful  feat¬ 
ure  of  Bruges  to-day. 

Before  concluding  this  survey  of  Bruges  in  1500  it  may  be 


53 


Life,  (Camden  Society)  95. 
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interesting  to  compare  the  panorama  of  Gheeraerts  with  another 
sixteenth  century  representation  of  the  town,  the  «  Septem  Ad- 
mirationes  Civitatis  Brugensis  »  of  Claeissens,  which  is  repro¬ 
duced  here  as  the  frontispiece, 54  for,  while  the  plan  shows  us 
Bruges  with  its  streets  empty  of  people  and  its  canals  deserted, 
the  picture  is  pulsing  with  life  and  movement.  In  the  foreground 
a  crowd  is  listening  to  some  pronouncement  which  is  apparent¬ 
ly  being  made  from  the  Halles  below  the  Belfry.  In  the  centre 
is  the  Waterhalle  bustling  with  activity.  Merchants  are  shown  in 
groups,  people  are  passing  to  and  fro  across  the  Grand’Place, 
and  a  long  Flemish  wagon  is  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  arcades 
waiting  to  be  loaded.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture  is  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  its  towers  rising  higher  than  the  Belfry, 
and  its  beautiful  little  Paradise  Porch  glistening  in  the  light. 
In  the  background  is  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  canals  with  the 
Crane  at  work  hauling  up  barrels  from  the  boats,  and  in  the  left- 
hand  lower  corner  is  the  Waterhouse  with  a  horse  at  work  turn¬ 
ing  the  wheel.  Almost  directly  behind  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame 
is  the  Poorters  Logie,  looking  much  as  it  does  to-day.  Next  to  it 
we  see  St.  John’s  Bridge  leading  to  the  Grand  Tonlieu  with  its 
graceful  little  porch,  which  is  shown  in  great  detail.  Then  comes 
the  House  of  the  Seven  Towers  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and 
beyond  it  is  the  consular  house  of  the  German  merchants  with  its 
magnificent  tower  crowned  by  the  figure  of  the  Emperor,  while 
between  the  two  we  get  a  delightful  vista  of  gabled  houses, 
towers  and  trees.  And  everywhere  are  the  townspeople  and 
merchants  hurrying  to  and  fro,  their  boats  and  carts  and  horses 
laden  with  goods.  This  is  how  Bruges  must  have  looked  during 
the  great  days  of  its  prosperity,  full  of  energy  and  life  and 
colour,  and  gay  and  swaggering  in  the  pleasures  and  business 
of  the  moment.  There  is  no  thought  here  of  what  had  gone  or 
was  to  come. 


64  In  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  late  M.  Alfred  de 
Man,  Chateau  de  la  Tour  Bleue  at  Varssenaere,  by  whose  kind  per¬ 
mission  it  is  reproduced.  Topographically,  of  course,  the  picture  is 
hopelessly  wrong;  the  artist  has  simply  brought  together  his  Seven 
Marvels  from  all  over  the  town  and  arranged  them  to  suit  his  canvas. 
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Royal  visitors,  joyous  entries  and  other 
festivities  of  the  fifteenth  Century. 

At  the  court  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  amidst  scenes  of 
splendour  and  magnificence  unequalled  in  any  other  western 
kingdom,  festivities,  joyous  entries,  jousts  and  banquets  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  other  without  stint.  Bruges  might  be  in  the  grip  of 
famine  and  pestilence,  its  people  ground  down  by  taxation  and 
oppression,  yet  if  the  Duke  chanced  to  arrive,  or  if  one  of  his 
retainers  was  married,  public  money  was  squandered  in  all 
directions  upon  presents,  upon  lavish  decorations  and  upon  in¬ 
numerable  shows  and  pageants.  Jousting  lists  were  set  up  in 
the  Grand’  Place  or  the  Friday  Market,  and  on  great  occasions 
tourneys  of  exceptional  brilliance  were  held  there  \  The  streets 
were  draped  with  hangings  of  the  richest  colours,  many  of 
the  houses  still  showing  the  rings  or  crochets  to  which  the 
draperies  were  attached,  triumphal  arches  were  erected  every¬ 
where,  and  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  countless  masons  and 
craftsmen  of  all  kinds  were  expended  in  producing  mechanical 
conceits  and  extravagances  for  the  delight  of  the  Duke  and  his 
guests,  who  arrived  from  every  corner  of  his  dominions  to  do 
him  honour  and  to  impoverish  his  good  subjects.1  2  To  the 
superficial  observer  it  must  have  seemed  that,  amidst  the  excite¬ 
ments  of  court  life,  very  little  time  can  have  remained  for  the 
more  serious  business  of  diplomacy  and  state. 

Bruges  had  early  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  governed 
by  the  House  of  Burgundy.  Within  a  few  days  of  his  marriage 


1  Duclos,  64. 

2  M.  Gilliodts  estimates  the  cost  to  the  town  of  one  tournament 
alone  in  1463  at  Fr.  268,400  in  modern  money.  Inventaire,  V.  535. 
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to  Margaret  of  Male  in  1369,  Philip  the  Bold  had  to  borrow 
money  from  the  townspeople  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  return 
journey,  and  they  were  called  upon  to  contribute  also  to  the 
cost  of  his  last  illness  and  funeral.  They  helped  to  ransom  his 
son  from  the  Turks,  and,  when  in  1398  the  young  Count  came 
to  Bruges  to  return  thanks  for  his  deliverance,  there  were  further 
rejoicings  and  fesitivities.  Joyous  entries  were  frequent  during 
the  next  twenty  years.  Philip  the  Good  was  formally  received  af¬ 
ter  his  accession  in  September  and  again  in  November  1421,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  to  Isabella  of  Portugal  in  1430 
public  money  flowed  like  water.  The  Princess,  who  was  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  had  been  fetched  from  Portugal  by 
an  embassy3  composed  of  a  number  of  nobles  and  great  men, 
and  Jan  van  Eyck  had  accompanied  the  others  for  the  special 
purpose  of  painting  the  Infanta’s  portrait.  Two  pictures  seem 
to  have  been  sent  to  the  Duke,  one  by  road  and  one  by  sea,  in 
February  1429,  both  of  which  are  now  lost,  but  the  Duke,  who 
was  engaged  in  other  affairs  or  unable  to  make  up  his  mind, 
left  his  ambassadors  without  an  expression  of  his  wishes  for  so 
long  that  excursions  had  to  be  organised  to  Compostella  and 
the  Alhambra  and  other  places  to  fill  up  the  period  of  waiting. 
The  long-delayed  reply  arrived  in  June,  and  the  marriage  con¬ 
tract4  having  been  signed,  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
Infanta’s  departure.  The  start  was  made  in  October,  the  Infanta 
being  accompanied  by  her  brother  and  a  suite  of  2,000  persons 
with  fourteen  ships.  The  company,  after  many  delays  and  after 
narrowly  escaping  ship-wreck,  reached  Sluys  on  Christmas  day 
1429,  but  the  Infanta  had  suffered  terribly  from  sea-sickness, 
and  it  was  not  until  eight  days  later  that  Anne  of  Burgundy, 


3  Authorities,  Relation  de  Vambassade,  in  Gachard,  Coll,  de  doc. 
inedits,  II.  63-91.  A  Spanish  account  of  the  embassy,  which  differs  in 
some  particulars  from  the  French  version,  is  printed  in  Revista  de 
Guimaraes,  Oporto,  1897,  Nos.  1  &  4.  (Jan.  &  October)  of  which  I 
have  made  considerable  use.  The  festivities  at  Bruges  are  fully  des¬ 
cribed  by  Jean  Le  Fevre  in  his  Chronique,  ch.  CLXIII.  The  portrait  of 
the  bride  by  an  unknown  artist  is  in  the  Louvre. 

The  Infanta  received  a  dowry  from  her  father  of  144,000  crowns 
of  gold.  Gilliodts,  Inv.  IV.  509. 
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Duchess  of  Bedford,  the  Duke’s  sister  and  wife  of  the  Regent  of 
France,  was  able  to  welcome  her  formally.  The  Duke,  having 
hurried  awa;y  from  the  fighting  around  Paris,  came  himself  on 
7  January  to  see  his  bride,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
performed  the  same  day  at  Sluys  by  the  Bishop  of  Tournai  in 
the  presence  of  the  Infante  Don  Ferdinand,  the  Bishop  of  Evora 
and  a  vast  number  of  Portuguese  nobles  and  gentlemen,  clad  in 
blue  robes  bearing  the  Infanta’s  device.  Later  in  the  day  the  new 
Duchess  left  for  Damme,  and  on  Sunday,  8  January  1430,  the 
state  entry  into  Bruges  took  place. 

The  preparations  for  the  bride’s  reception  had  been  conceiv¬ 
ed  and  executed  on  a  most  magnificent  scale.  The  Duke’s  palace, 
the  Princenhof,  was  enlarged  and  beautified.  A  new  banqueting 
hall  had  been  built,  the  walls  of  which  were  draped  with  hang¬ 
ings  of  vermilion,  blue,  and  white,  all  bearing  the  Duke’s  arms. 
Four  hundred  men  had  come  from  Lille  and  Dijon  with  wagons 
full  of  tapestries,  wine,  harness  for  the  jousting,  and  furniture 
and  ornaments, 5  and  for  more  than  six  months  workmen  had 
been  busy  in  the  streets  of  Bruges,  paving  the  ways,  arranging 
for  the  procession,  hanging  tapestries,  and  setting  up  booths  at 
the  cross  roads  for  the  mysteries  and  symbolical  plays  which 
were  to  be  performed,  and  preparing  water  sports,  and  fountains 
which  were  to  run  with  wine  and  perfumes  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  people.  The  new  Duchess  arrived  by  water  at  the  Porte 
de  Damme  at  Bruges  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  where  a  great 
concourse  of  noblemen  —  «  hauts  seigneurs »  of  Burgundy, 
Picardy,  Flanders,  Holland,  Zeeland  and  elsewhere  —  and 
ladies,  magnificiently  dressed  and  attended,  had  assembled  to 
greet  her.  A  splendid  chariot,  the  gift  of  the  Regent  of  France, 
and  a  litter,  richly  gilt,  awaited  the  Duchess,  and  in  the  latter 
she  took  her  seat.  Don  Ferdinand  was  on  horseback,  as  was 
also  the  Sire  de  Roubaix  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities, 
but  the  rest  of  the  company  marched  on  foot  through  the  streets 
of  Bruges  beside  the  litter,  while  the  King  at  Arms  with  his 
heralds  and  minstrels  followed  after.  The  town  was  thronged 


5  Plancher,  Hist,  de  Bourgogne,  IV.  134. 
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with  people.  Most  of  the  Flemish  towns  had  sent  delegates,  and 
the  whole  populace  was  in  the  streets.  Indeed  the  press  was  so 
great  that  it  was  two  hours  before  the  procession  could  reach 
the  palace.  The  foreign  merchants  had  been  given  a  place  of 
honour  at  the  gate.  Here,  richly  clad  in  cloth  of  gold  and  silk, 
were  traders  from  Germany,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa, 
Spain  and  England;  all  were  ranged  in  companies  beneath  their 
banners,  that  of  the  Aragonese  merchants,  held  aloft  by  a  great 
blackamoor,  being  specially  notable.  The  gild-deans  came  next 
in  order  of  rank,  attended  by  their  trumpeters,  who  blew  so 
vigorously  upon  their  instruments  that  all  Bruges  resounded 
with  the  noise.  There  were  fifty-two  deans  and  a  hundred 
trumpeters,  and  each  company  was  provided  with  great  silver 
vessels  filled  with  wine  for  their  refreshment.  Stages  had  been 
erected  in  the  Grand’  Place,  which  were  packed  with  spectators, 
and  from  here  to  the  palace  the  streets  were  lined  with  archers 
and  crossbowmen.  Another  outburst  of  trumpets  greeted  the 
Duchess  at  the  gates  of  the  palace,  where  she  was  received  by 
the  Duchesses  of  Bedford  and  Cleves,  who  conducted  her  to 
chapel  for  Mass.  The  ladies  then  changed  their  garments  for 
others  which,  for  richness  and  beauty,  surpassed  even  those 
they  had  put  off,  and,  so  attired,  the  company  went  in  to  dinner. 
The  Duke  now  appeared,  apparently  for  the  first  time  since  the 
wedding,  but  after  saluting  the  ladies  he  retired  to  his  chamber 
and  dined  alone. 

The  banquet  was  a  very  lengthy  and  sumptuous  affair.  We 
know  from  a  little  book  on  etiquette  written  in  the  fifteenth  cent¬ 
ury  what  the  forms  and  ceremonies  were  which  had  to  be  observ¬ 
ed  at  table  at  this  time. 6  The  chevalier  d’honneur,  the  cupbearer, 

6  Lacurne  de  Sainte  Palaye,  Mem.  sur  I’ancienne  Chevalerie,  1781, 
II,  183-267  (Les  Honneurs  de  la  Cour).  See  Conway,  The  van  Eycks, 
1921,  76,  where  the  treatise  is  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  miniature 
representing  John,  Duke  of  Berry,  at  table  in  1416.  Tafur  has  describ¬ 
ed  the  magnificence  of  the  court  at  Brussels  in  1438.  The  Duchess 
had  200  maids  of  honour  constantly  in  attendance  and  the  Duke  a 
great  company  of  knights  and  retainers.  The  household  was  the  larg¬ 
est  Tafur  had  ever  seen.  He  describes  Philip  the  Good  as  a  most 
noble  person,  of  great  virtue,  very  handsome  of  face  and  figure,  tall 
though  slight;  and  moreover  as  gallant  of  manner  as  may  be.  An- 
dancas,  245-249. 
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the  butler,  the  esquire  carver,  the  varlet  servants,  the  tasters 
and  servers  all  had  their  special  duties,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  whole  company  was  dressed  in  liveries  of  damask  and  satin.. 
The  young  Duchess  was  placed  with  the  other  great  folk  at  a 
large  table  which  was  raised  above  the  ground,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Liege,  attended  by  twenty-one  knights  clad  in  magnificent 
robes,  escorted  the  servers  who  carried  the  meats  to  table.  Two 
dressers  at  each  end  of  the  hall  bore  the  Duke’s  treasures  of 
gold  and  silver  plate,  the  sideboards  groaned  with  viands  and 
delicacies  of  all  kinds,  and  the  grotesque  and  extravagant  ent¬ 
remets,  without  which  no  banquet  at  this  time  was  considered 
to  be  complete,  surpassed  all  expectations.  Fools,  acrobats,  dan¬ 
cers  and  actors  had  been  engaged  to  divert  the  guests,  among 
whom  the  female  court  jester,  Madame  d’Or,  attracted  special 
notice,  and  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  evening  was  a  giant 
pastry  from  which  emerged  a  live  sheep  with  blue  fleece  and 
gilded  horns,  while  a  famous  juggler  named  Hanssens,  dressed 
like  a  wild  man,  danced  and  sported  in  front  of  the  great  table 
to  the  delight  of  ali  the  guests.  It  was  vesper  time  before  the 
feast  was  over,  and  afterwards  the  ladies  danced  and  made 
merry,  while  minstrels  provided  music  in  the  galleries,  and  her¬ 
alds  cried  the  dances  until  far  into  the  night. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  jousting  in  the  Grand’  Place, 
the  ladies  looking  on  from  the  windows  of  the  houses,  and  each 
evening  there  was  further  merry-making  in  the  palace.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  riot  of  entertainment  the  Duke,  being  de¬ 
termined  that  the  memory  of  those  days  should  never  fade,  and 
out  of  his  great  and  perfect  love  for  the  noble  order  of  chivalry, 
proclaimed  the  creation  of  a  new  Order  —  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  —  which  he  had  been  pleased  to  institute  in  hon¬ 
our  of  the  Duchess.  The  proclamation  was  made  on  15  January 
by  the  King  at  Arms  surrounded  by  his  heralds:  the  names  of 
the  first  Knights  of  the  Order  —  there  were  twenty-four,  all 
knights  of  great  achievement  and  without  reproach  —  were 
proclaimed,  and  on  each  of  them  the  Duke  bestowed  the  famous 
collar  of  precious  stones  and  gold.  The  jousting  and  feasting 
then  continued  until  the  following  Sunday,  and  one  extravagance 
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—  not  perhaps  entirely  original,  for  the  jest  is  as  old  as  the 
Arabian  Nights  —  has  this  merit  at  least,  that  it  has  passed 
into  English  literature  and  now  finds  a  place  in  the  Induction 
to  the  «  Taming  of  the  Shrew  »  T. 

«  The  Duke  »  to  quote  Robert  Burton  who  followed  Pontus 
Heuterus,  «  at  the  marriage  which  was  solemnized  in  the  deep 
of  Winter,  when  as  by  reason  of  unseasonable  weather  he  could 
neither  hawk  nor  hunt,  and  was  now  tired  with  cards,  dice  etc. 
and  such  other  domestical  sports,  or  to  see  Ladies  dance  with 
some  of  his  Courtiers,  he  would  in  the  evening  walk  disguised 
all  about  the  Town.  It  so  fortuned,  as  he  was  walking  late  one 
night,  he  found  a  country-fellow  dead  drunk,  snorting  on  a 
bulk:  he  caused  his  followers  to  bring  him  to  his  Palace,  and 
there  stripped  him  of  his  old  clothes,  and  attiring  him  after  the 
Court  fashion,  when  he  waked,  he  and  they  were  ready  to  attend 
upon  his  Excellency,  persuading  him  he  was  some  great  Duke. 
The  poor  fellow,  admiring  how  he  came  there,  was  served  in 
state  all  the  day  long;  after  supper  he  saw  them  dance,  heard 
Musick  and  the!  rest  of  those  Court-like  pleasures  ;  but  late  at 
night  when  he  was  well  tippled  and  again  fast  asleep  they  put 
on  his  old  robes,  and  so  conveyed  him  to  the  place  where  they 
first  found  him.  Now  the  fellow  had  not  made  them  so  good 
sport  the  day  before,  as  he  did  when  he  returned  to  himself,  all 
the  jest  was  to  see  how  he  looked  upon  it.  In  conclusion,  after 
some  little  admiration,  the  poor  man  told  his  friends  he  had  seen 
a  Vision,  constantly  believed  it,  would  not  otherwise  be  persuad¬ 
ed  and  so  the  jest  ended.  »  8 

Christopher  Sly  was  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  mis¬ 
understanding  as  to  his  birth  and  parentage,  but  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  him,  nor  to  the  countless  audiences  who  must 
have  laughed  at  his  discomfiture,  to  trace  his  descent  from  the 
country-fellow,  well  warmed  with  ale,  who  chanced  to  be  at 


1  There  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  festivities  and  the  creation 
of  the  Order  in  La  Toison  d’Or,  by  Baron  H.  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove, 
Bruges,  1907  (published  on  the  occasion  of  the  exhibition  held  at 
Bruges  in  September  1907)  p.  20  ff. 
s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  ed.  Shilleto,  II.  99. 
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Bruges  when  Duke  Philip  the  Good  brought  home  his  bride. 

The  next  royal  visitor  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  after 
twenty-four  years  captivity  in  England,  visited  Bruges  in  1440 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleves.  The  townspeople  had  only  recently  been  cruelly  humiliat¬ 
ed.  We  learn  from  the  Spanish  traveller,  Tafur,  something  of 
the  horrible  vengeance  which  had  been  wrought  there.  Famine 
and  pestilence  were  rife,  the  people  were  steeped  in  misery, 
yet  Duke  Philip  and  his  guest  were  received  with  every  manifes¬ 
tation  of  good  will.  The  account  of  the  festivities  occupies  twelve 
pages  of  Despars’  chronicle,  and  the  outlay  was  enormous,  the 
town  also  recompensing  very  handsomely  the  English  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  who  had  aided  the  Duchess  in  her  efforts  for  peace. 

Amidst  the  blare  of  silver  trumpets  and  the  clashing  of  bells 
the  Duke  entered  the  town.  The  merchants  assembled  in  multi¬ 
tudes  to  do  him  honour,  the  people  decked  out  their  houses  with 
coloured  draperies  and  set  up  everywhere  allegorical  groups 
typical  of  their  submission,  and  high  up  on  the  Belfry  a  tumbler 
danced  with  a  hoop  so  nimbly  upon  a  tight  rope,  that  all  who 
beheld  him  gazed  in  consternation  at  his  foolhardy  tricks.  A 
number  of  counterfeit  sea-monsters  and  mermen  adorned  the 
fountain  in  the  Grand’  Place,  above  which,  in  a  kind  of  closed 
box,  children  and  choristers  sang  like  angels.  Here,  too,  was  a 
pillar  with  a  marmoset  perched  on  the  top,  holding  a  sword  in 
one  hand  and  a  buckler  in  the  other,  and  in  all  the  towers  lamps 
were  set  up,  filled  with  innumerable  candles,  the  glare  of  which, 
at  night,  could  be  seen  far  out  at  sea. '  There  were  further 
rejoicings  in  1454,  and  in  1457  the  Dauphin  arrived  to  be  present 
at  the  baptism  of  Marie,  the  daughter  of  Count  Charles.  The 
celebrations  on  this  occasion  were  as  costly  and  magnificent  as 
ever,  and  the  Dauphin,  while  taking  his  pleasure  in  a  boat,  fell 
into  the  water  and  was  nearly  drowned.  The  news  was  carried 
all  over  the  town  that  he  was  dead,  and  some  officious  persons, 
mindful  of  his  sins,  had  already  said  Masses  for  the  repose  of 


9  Despars,  Cronijcke,  III,  439-442. 
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his  soul,  before  it  was  discovered  that  the  news  was  false. 10 

The  next  royal  visitor  was  an  exile  from  England,  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  Queen  of  Henry  VI,  who  fled  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  a  few  retainers  to  Bruges  in  1463.  She  had  escaped 
from  England  on  the  failure  of  her  expedition  of  1462,  and  her 
plight  was  indeed  a  grievous  one.  She  wandered  about  with  the 
young  Edward,  subsisting  for  days  on  a  little  bread  and  a  few 
herrings,  and  when  she  arrived  at  Sluys  she  was  in  rags,  with¬ 
out  any  change  of  clothing  between  her  and  her  seven  women  at¬ 
tendants,  and  almost  starving.  Nor  was  the  country  of  her  refuge 
a  fortunate  choice,  for  Duke  Philip  had  long  been  her  most  bit¬ 
ter  enemy.  He  sent,  however,  to  welcome  her  and  besought  her 
not  to  attempt  the  journey  to  his  court,  since  the  country  was 
full  of  English  soldiery. 11  Margaret  proceeded  to  Bruges,  where 
the  young  Count  Charles  received  her  and  lent  her  500 
crowns,  but  she  insisted  on  seeing  the  Duke  and  set  out  for  St. 
Pol  in  a  common  country  cart  covered  with  a  tilt,  leaving  the 
young  prince  at  Bruges  in  safe  keeping.  After  narrowly  escap¬ 
ing  capture  by  the  English  at  Bethune,  she  reached  Duke  Philip’s 
court  and  was  received  with  great  courtesy.  Philip  listened 
sympathetically  to  her  story,  but  departed  the  next  day,  conten¬ 
ting  himself  with  giving  her  2,000  crowns  for  her  immediate 
needs,  while  the  chronicler  Chastellain  wrote  down  the  Queen’s 
story  from  her  own  mouth,  and  subsequently  incorporated  it  in 
his  chronicle.  Margaret  now  returned  to  Bruges  with  an  escort, 
where  she  was  lodged  in  the  Carmelite  Convent  and  royally 
entertained  and  feasted,  the  place  being  full  of  great  folk  who 
had  come  to  take  part  in  a  tournament  arranged  for  October  at 
the  abbey  of  St.  Andre,  two  miles  outside  the  town.  The  great¬ 
est  respect  was  shown  to  her  by  the  young  Charolais  and  his 
attendants,  and  not  long  afterwards,  doubtless  to  the  relief  of 
all  concerned,  she  departed  for  her  father’s  dominions. 


10  Ibid.  in.  542. 

Authorities,  Chastellain,  CEuvres,  1864,  Vol.  IV.  278-314,  332. 
William  of  Worcester  (ed.  Hearne),  496,  497.  Lettenhove,  Histo’ire  de 
Flandre,  V.  65.  and  C.  L.  Scofield,  Edward  IV,  1923,  I.  301. 
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In  April  1468,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Charles  the  Bold 
made  his  first  entry  into  Bruges  as  Duke  of  Burgundy  amidst 
great  rejoicings.1”  His  French  wife  had  died  in  1465  and,  al¬ 
though  the  Duke’s  sympathies  were  wholly  with  the  Lancas¬ 
trians,  to  whom  through  his  mother  he  was  closely  related,  the 
necessity  of  making  a  useful  alliance  against  France  forced  him 
to  negotiate  for  the  hand  of  Margaret  of  York,  sister  of  Edward 
IV.  The  preliminaries  were  long  in  hand,  but  in  July  1468,  three 
months  after  his  first  reception  as  Duke,  the  arrangements  were 
complete,  and  the  occasion  was  celebrated  with  a  magnificence 
which  surpassed  even  the  famous  Feast  of  the  Pheasant  at  Lille 
in  1454. 1S 

The  Princess,  riding  on  horseback  behind  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  accompanied  by  the  King  and  Queen,  left  London  for  Can¬ 
terbury  on  18  June  and,  after  worshipping  at  Becket’s  shrine, 
she  proceeded  to  Margate,  where  she  at  once  set  sail  for 
Sluys,  escorted  by  a  fleet  of  sixteen  vessels.  Here,  by  direction 
of  the  Duke,  the  town  was  formally  presented  to  her  and  numer¬ 
ous  shows  and  pageants  were  arranged  in  her  honour. 14  No 


12  Baron  van  Zuylen,  in  Annales  Soc.  d’fimulation,  Vol.  57  (1907) 
p.  380. 

18  See  Otto  Cartellieri,  Das  Fasanenfest,  Hist.  Politische  Blatter, 
vol.  167  (1921),  68. 

14  There  is  an  account  of  the  marriage  festivities  by  one  of  the 
heralds  in  Excerpta  Historica,  1831,  pp.  223-239.  See  also  Archaeolog- 
ia.  XXXI  p.  327  ff.  Further  details  in  the  Memoires  of  Haynin,  I. 
106  ff.  and  O.  de  la  Marche  {Mem.  III.  101  ff.).  The  further  account 
«  Traicte  des  Noees  »  in  Mem.  IV.  95  ff.  seems  to  be  by  a  different 
hand.  See  also  Tractatus  de  nupciis  Karoli  ducis,  etc.,  in  Compte-rendu 
des  seances  de  la  Comm.  roy.  d’hist.  V.  (1842)  169.  Prof.  Cartellieri 
has  examined  the  various  accounts  in  three  articles  noted  in  the  biblio¬ 
graphy.  Particulars  of  the  preparations  and  expenses  in  Laborde 
II.  293-381;  also  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  V.  565  and  Kirk,  Charles  the 
Bold,  1863,  I,  469.  Sir  John  Paston  attended  the  Princess  and  wrote 
a  short  description  of  the  festivities.  Paston  Letters,  1904,  n°  684. 
In  Mem.  de  la  Comm,  des  antiquites  du  Dept,  de  la  Cote  d’Or,  Dijon, 
1874-7  vol  IX.  pp.  311-352  is  a  further  description  by  de  la  Marche 
from  a  MS.  at  Turin  which  differs  in  some  particulars  from  the  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Memoires.  Sir  John  Donne  of  Kidwelly  also  attended 
the  celebrations  and  sat  with  his  wife  and  daughter  to  Memlinc,  whose 
Triptych  containing  their  portraits  is  now  at  Chatsworth. 
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celebrations  ever  took  place  in  Flanders  at  this  time,  even  in 
daylight,  without  torches  and  bonfires,  and  every  burgher  was 
stationed  at  his  house  door  holding  aloft  a  flaming  torch.  The 
dowager  Duchess  met  her  future  daughter-in-law  at  her  lodging 
and  welcomed  her  «  ether  of  them  knelying  a  downe  to  other 
embrasyng  ethir  other  in  armys,  right  amyable  »,  and  two  days 
later  the  Duke  himself  came  secretly  to  Sluys  to  see  his  bride, 
and  kissed  her,  as  well  as  all  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen  «  that 
were  Englysshe  »,  but  not  the  others.  When  he  had  so  done,  we 
are  told  that  he  looked  and  regarded  the  beauty  of  her  and 
rejoiced.  He  conversed  with  her  «  a  tract  of  tyme  »,  doubtless 
in  English,  which  he  spoke  fluently,  and  they  were  then  form¬ 
ally  betrothed.  On  3  July  they  were  married  at  Damme,  and  the 
Duke  then  returned  secretly  to  Bruges.  The  honours  prepared 
in  readiness  for  the  entry  into  the  town  were  to  be  for  the 
Duchess  alone.  She  made  her  way  thither  in  a  litter  «  richely 
empareillede  with  cloth  of  gold  cremysine,  hir  surcoat  and  hir 
mantel  with  cloth  of  gold  furred  with  ermine,  and  she  herself 
richly  crowned,  »  15  and  preceded  by  heralds  and  archers,  and 
attended  by  her  English  ladies  and  a  great  company  of  lords 
and  knights.  There  was  the  usual  stately  reception  outside  the 
town,  which  on  this  occasion  took  place  in  the  pouring  rain,  the 
storm  being  so  heavy  that  the  writer  of  one  account  could  not 
stay  to  describe  what  happened.  The  gate  was  hung  with  tapes¬ 
tries,  and  in  the  towers  were  minstrels  playing,  and  others 
throwing  flowers  among  the  people.  The  town  was  a  blaze  of 
colour  —  the  artist  van  der  Goes  had  worked  for  ten  days  on 
the  decorations 10  —  and  the  streets  were  packed  with  people. 
Everywhere  stages  had  been  set  up,  upon  which  pageants  and 
shows  were  presented,  and,  as  the  Duchess  proceeded,  doves  were 


15  The  crown  of  Margaret  of  York,  probably  the  one  she  wore 
on  the  day  of  her  wedding,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  La  Flandre,  1868/69,  p.  322  (with  repro¬ 
duction). 

16  A  Hugue  van  der  Gous,  paie  pour  X  jours  et  demy  qu’il  a  ouvre, 
a  XIIII  sols  par  jour.  Laborde,  II.  338,  cf.  J.  Destree.  Hugo  van  der 
Goes,  Brussels,  1914,  6. 
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released  which  circled  round  her  head  and  settled  on  her  litter, 
while  young  girls  sprinkled  rose  leaves  on  the  ground.  The 
Beguines  were  also  in  attendance  and  offered  a  crown  of  roses, 
which  so  delighted  the  young  bride  that  she  placed  it  on  her  head 
beneath  the  crown  she  was  already  wearing,  and  thus  attired 
made  her  progress  through  the  town. 17 

The  bride’s  retainers  and  ladies  were  lodged  in  the  Carmelite 
convent,  but  one  of  the  most  difficult  undertakings  had  been  to 
adapt  the  Princenhof  for  the  reception  of  the  Duke  and  Duch¬ 
ess.  It  was  now  considered  too  small,  and  extensive  alterations, 
were  necessary  in  the  apartments  and  offices.  Roofs  and  floors 
had  to  be  repaired  and  fresh  windows  and  doors  inserted.  A 
great  wooden  building,  70  feet  wide,  140  feet  long  and  60  feet 
high,  had  been  built  at  Brussels  at  great  cost  and  brought  to 
Bruges  by  water,  and  this  was  set  up  in  the  tennis  court  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  banquet.  The  walls  were  richly  painted  and  hung 
with  tapestries,  and  the  room  was  lit  by  huge  chandeliers  of 
extravagant  conception  and  design.  One  of  these,  the  work  of 
Master  Jehan  Scalkin,  attracted  special  notice.  It  took  the  form 
of  a  great  castle  built  upon  rocks,  within  which  a  man  was  con¬ 
cealed  to  work  the  lights.  Men  and  animals  were  to  be  seen 
climbing  upwards  among  trees  and  flowers,  and  the  groundwork 
was  overlaid  with  seven  great  mirrors  in  which  one  could  observe 
whatever  went  on  in  the  hall,  and  these  were  so  cunningly 
arranged  that  10,000  persons  seemed  to  be  reflected  in  them. 
Of  the  various  banquets  and  entertainments,  which  continued 
into  the  night,  it  would  be  tedious  to  write  at  length.  All  the 
more  grotesque  features  of  the  earlier  celebrations  on  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Duke  Philip  appear  again,  if  possible,  with  greater  ex¬ 
travagance. 

There  was  the  customary  exhibition  of  ducal  plate.  Bears  and 
piping  goats  and  apes  emerged  from  the  pastries  and  terrified 
and  amused  the  spectators  in  turn.  A  jester  specially  imported 
from  England  delighted  the  guests  with  his  capers  and  feats  of 
skill. 18  After  this,  on  the  first  day,  a  unicorn  was  driven  in, 


17  H.  Hoornaert,  Ce  que  c’est  qu’un  Beguinage.  Bruges,  1922,  43. 

18  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  V.  102. 
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carrying  a  leopard  on  its  back.  A  lion  followed,  bearing  a  female 
dwarf,  Madame  de  Beaugrant  by  name,  and  after  the  lion  had 
sung  a  song  in  honour  of  the  occasion  (opening  and  shutting 
his  jaws  very  cunningly)  a  knight  lifted  the  dwarf  on  to  a  table 
and  presented  her  to  the  Duchess.  Then  came  a  dromedary,  on 
which  sat  a  man  who  threw  gaily-coloured  birds  into  the  hallj 
On  the  following  days  there  were  further  feastings  and  rejoic¬ 
ings.  All  mythology  was  ransacked  to  provide  stage  plays,  and 
on  the  last  day  a  number  of  giants  brought  in  a  great  whale 
which  vomited  youths  and  maidens,  who  danced  and  played 
until'  the  giants  drove  them  back  again. 

And  all  this  time,  in  the  Grand’  Place,  the  jousting  threatened 
to  continue  without  end.  “  Behind  the  lists,  which  had  been 
set  up,  were  the  galleries  for  the  spectators;  and  two  doors,  each 
decorated  with  the  Tree  of  Gold,  the  emblem  which  lent  its  name 
to  the  fete,  were  erected,  one,  adorned  with  two  towers  adjoining 
the  Belfry,  the  other,  bearing  a  golden  hammer,  by  the  church 
of  St.  Christopher.  Here  sat  the  trumpeter  of  Anthony,  the 
great  Bastard  of  Burgundy,  who  had  assumed  the  role  of 
Knight  of  the  Tree  and  was  to  hold  the  Pas  in  its  defence. 
Within  the  lists  was  the  Tree  itself,  a  magnificent  fir  with  gilded 
trunk,  and  close  at  hand  was  the  tribune  of  the  judges  and  her¬ 
alds  who  were  charged,  among  other  duties,  with  the  measuring 
of  the  lances. 

On  the  first  day  the  wedding  celebrations  had  lasted  so  long 
that  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  Duke  appeared  in 
the  lists.  The  Duchess,  beautifully  attired  in  ermine  and  gold 
and  crimson,  and  still  wearing  her  crown,  took  up  her  position 
in  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Grand’  Place,  and  the  lists  were 
cleared.  A  pursuivant-at-arms,  clad  in  the  livery  of  the  Arbre 
d’Or,  presented  a  letter  from  a  princess  of  an  unknown  isle,  prof¬ 
fering  her  favour  to  any  knight  who  would  deliver  a  certain 


19  On  the  whole  subject  see  Prof.  Cartellieri’s  articles,  (Bibliography). 
Also  The  Tournament,  its  periods  and  phases,  by  R.  Coltman  Clephan, 
London,  1919,  p.  80.  This  tournament  was  re-enacted  on  July  24-28, 
1907  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  canal  to  Heyst.  See 
Baron  A.  van  Zuylen,  Scenario  du  Tournoi  de  l’ Arbre  d’Or,  Bruges, 
1907. 
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giant,  who  was  held  in  captivity  by  a  dwarf,  and,  permission 
having  been  graciously  given,  the  dwarf,  Master  Peter,  led  in 
the  giant  on  a  chain  and  tied  him  to  the  tree.  The  herald  of 
Adolph  of  Cleves,  Lord  of  Ravenstein,  the  Duke’s  cousin,  then 
knocked  thrice  on  the  golden  hammer  and  announced  that  his 
mastei  was  come  to  accomplish  the  adventure  of  the  giant.  His 
blazon  of  arms  was  affixed  to  the  tree  with  great  ceremony,  the 
door  was  opened,  and  the  challenger  entered  in  a  litter,  attended 
by  his  drummers  and  trumpeters,  and  followed  by  the  chronicler, 
Olivier  de  la  Marche,  on  a  mule.  Ravenstein  was  then  presented 
to  the  ladies,  and,  amidst  the  blare  of  trumpets,  a  great  tent 
was  carried  into  the  lists  from  which  sprang  the  Bastard,  mag¬ 
nificently  attired  and  seated  on  his  charger.  The  dwarf  set  the 
sand-glass,  beat  a  tattoo  upon  the  drum,  the  knights  couched 
their  lances  and  the  joust  began. 

The  tournament  continued  for  several  days.  A  love-sick  knight 
from  Slavonia,  condemned  by  his  lady  to  a  year’s  exile  from  her 
sight,  appeared,  attended  by  a  nobleman  in  Turkish  dress  and 
lent  an  air  of  eastern  splendour  to  the  lists.  One  day  a  marvel¬ 
lously  constructed  castle ,  complete  in  every  particular,  was 
rolled  in  on  wheels,  from  which  Anthony  of  Luxembourg 
emerged  on  horseback,  wonderfully  arrayed.  On  the  sixth  day 
the  Bastard’s  leg  was  nearly  broken,  and  he  was  disabled  from 
further  jousting,  and  Adolph  of  Cleves  had  to  meet  Lord  Scales 
in  his  place.  Charles  himself  measured  lances  with  his  cousin 
and  broke  only  eight  lances  against  his  opponent’s  eleven,  and 
finally  the  Sire  of  Arguel  was  declared  the  victor  in  the  jousting 
and  received  from  the  dwarf  and  the  giant  a  magnificent  charg¬ 
er  with  black  and  silver  trappings  as  his  prize. 

Then  followed  the  melee  in  which  the  Duke  and  fifty  knights 
took  part.  They  fought  with  rebated  swords,  but  the  fighting 
became  so  fierce  that  the  Duchess,  alarmed  for  her  consort’s 
safety,  was  fain  to  call  a  halt.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
end  the  struggle,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Duke  rode  in  unhelmet- 
ed  among  the  contending  knights  that  order  could  be  restored 
and  the  festivities  brought  to  an  end. 

Never  had  Bruges  witnessed  such  a  succession  of  magnificent 
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spectacles.  The  costumes,  the  silks  and  satins,  the  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  shining  like  stars  upon  the  dresses,  shoes  and 
headpieces  of  the  ladies,  the  fruits  and  flowers,  the  arms  and 
trappings,  the  riot  of  colour  and  design,  surpassed  in  splendour 
anything  which  had  been  imagined,  even  at  the  court  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  Crowds  of  knights  and  gentlemen-at-arms,  heralds, 
marshalls,  pursuivants  and  pages  filled  the  streets  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night,  the  ladies  were  comely  and  gracious  beyond  belief, 
and  only,  it  was  said,  at  King  Arthur’s  court  had  the  like  been 
seen  before.  Bruges  must  have  seemed  a  dull  and  empty  place 
when  on  12  July  the  whole  company  departed. 

Two  years  after  the  marriage  ceremonies  above  described, 
King  Edward  IV  himself  arrived  at  Bruges,  having  fled  from 
his  kingdom  and  crown  with  a  few  noblemen  and  about  ten 
followers.20  He  had  been  there  previously  in  May  1468  at  the 
eleventh  Chapter  of  the  Golden  Fleece  at  which  he  was  elected  a 
Knight  of  the  Order,  his  arms  being  set  up  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  where  they  may  be  seen  to-day  with  the  inscription 
«  Edouart,  roy  d’Engleterre  et  seigneur  d’Yrlande  ».  This  second 
visit  was,  however,  a  much  less  formal  affair.  The  King  had 
no  time  to  collect  even  his  wearing  apparel,  and  was  forced  to 
recompense  the  master  of  the  ship  which  carried  him  over  with 
the  coat  from  his  own  back.  After  being  chased  and  almost  cap¬ 
tured  by  Easterling  pirates,  Edward  put  in  at  the  port  of  Alk- 
maar,  about  six  leagues  from  Haarlem.  Luckily  for  the  King, 
Louis  of  Bruges,  Seigneur  of  Gruthuus,  who  had  been  at  the 
English  court  a  few  years  previously,  chanced  to  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  He  received  the  King  on  9  October  1470  and  car¬ 
ried  him  to  his  chateau  at  Oostcamp, 21  outside  Bruges,  and 


20  Van  Praet,  Recherches  sur  Louis  de  Bruges,  1831;  Jehan  de 
Waurin,  and  de  Commines  are  contemporary  authorities.  See  also 
C.  L.  Scofield,  Life  and  Reign  of  Ed.  IV,  1923,  I.  551,  566,  and  Baron 
Albert  van  Zuylen,  Quelques  notes  sur  I’Hotel  de  Gruuthuuse,  Bruges, 
1905,  with  references  to  unprinted  sources. 

21  As  to  this  chateau  see  L.  Gilliodts  van  Severen,  Coutume  du 
Bourg  de  Bruges,  I.  207,  and  for  an  account  of  Gruthuus  and  his 
family.  Ibid,  402. 
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two  days  later  Edward  proceeded  to  Aire  in  Artois  where  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  were  in  residence.  Margaret  was  doubtless 


glad  to  see  her  brother,  but  the  Duke  could  scarcely  have  had  a 


more  unpleasant  visitor.  His  marriage  had  been  a  political  affair, 
aimed  solely  at  the  French  King,  there  were  Lancastrian  refug¬ 
ees  at  his  court  and  all  the  Duke’s  sympathies  were  Lancas¬ 


trian.  He  made  the  best  of  the  business,  supplied  the  King  private¬ 
ly  with  funds,  and  subsequently  provided  the  ships  to  carry 
him  back  again.  Edward,  who  then  returned  to  Bruges,  was 
lodged  in  the  Hotel  Gruthuus,  then  only  just  completed;  and 
from  14  January  1470-1  to  29  February  following  he  held 
his  court  there.  As  in  the  case  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  there  was 
no  cause  for  public  rejoicing,  indeed  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a 
guard  night  and  day  at  the  gates,  in  the  Grand’  Place,  and 
on  the  sea  coast  as  a  precaution  against  any  attempt  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  his  friends  upon  the  town. 22  But  the  King 
was  immensely  popular  and  when  the  time  came  for  his  depar¬ 
ture,  such  a  crowd  of  well-wishers  accompanied  him  that  he  had 
at  first  to  seek  shelter  in  the  house  of  Jean  de  Gros,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  proceed  on  foot  to  Damme,  instead  of  going  by  barge 
as  had  been  intended. 28 

Edward  was  much  interested  during  his  stay  at  Bruges  in  the 
Gruthuus  manuscripts,  which  were  mainly  the  work  of  local  ar¬ 
tists,  and  himself  procured  a  number  of  magnificent  specimens, 
some  of  which  are  still  in  the  British  Museum.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  very  dear  and  especial  friends 
«  les  nobles  hommes,  escoutette,  burgmaistre,  eschevins  et  con- 
seil  de  la  ville  de  Bruges  »  thanking  them  for  the  good  cheer  and 
great  courtesy  which  they  had  offered  him  during  his  sojourn 
at  Bruges.  His  stay  there,  he  said,  had  been  a  great  consolation 


to  him  and  his  attendants,  and  he  promised  the  town  his  help 

,  ,  .  ,  ,  btumaaiq ,  lanosuniun 

and  support  whenever  occasion  should  arise,  He  also  sent  an 

account  of  his  restoration  to  Charles  by  one  Peter  Curteys,  who 

_  i  .q  1VXX  - 

i’juA  b:onot?,sW  steUgnA  Jbrolag.mX 

22  Despars,  Cronijcke,  IV.  63.  0  .q08  eotennA  ni  ymiqabCJ  .0 

23  Custis,  Jaerboeken  II,  158.  For  a  record  of  manuscripts  purchased 
by  Edward  IV,  see  Van  Praet,  op.  cit.  p.  II,  notep,34  ,bjs.  ;)rrs  £-101 

24  Waurin,  Chroniques,  Rolls  Series,  1891,  Vol.  V,  ,676.  i boifliO 
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was  commissioned  to  give  the  Duke  any  further  particulars  he 
might  require, 21  and  the  good  news  was  celebrated  by  the 
lighting  of  a  bonfire  in  the  Burg. 28  Gruthuus,  in  return  for  his 
services,  was  created  Earl  of  Winchester  in  1472,  a  title  which 
Henry  VII  persuaded  him  to  relinquish,  and  the  accounts  of  his 
reception  in  England27  show  that  he  was  received  with  great 
honour  and  respect;  and  that  every  effort  was  made  to  return 
the  hospitality  shewn  to  the  exiled  king. 

The  next  few  years  were  troubled  ones  for  Bruges.  There 
were  entries  from  time  to  time,  but  they  were  not  particularly 
joyous,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  at  Nancy  the 
hand  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  lay  heavily  upon  the  towns¬ 
people.  In  1478,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  to  the  young 
Duchess  Marie,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  glories, 
the  pageantry  and  banquets  of  the  past, 28  and  in  1497,  when 
Marie’s  son,  Philip  the  Handsome,  arrived  with  his  bride,  Joan  of 
Castille,  the  young  people  were  received  amidst  scenes  of  the 
greatest  rejoicing. 

The  preparations  began  early  in  March. 29  Orders  were  issued 
to  the  householders  to  decorate  their  house  fronts,  those 
who  owned  horses  were  required  to  take  part  in  the  procession, 
an  official  guard  of  honour  was  to  be  stationed  in  the  Grand’ 
Place,  the  streets  between  the  Porte  Ste.  Croix  and  the  Princen- 
hof  were  to  be  specially  cleaned  by  the  inhabitants,  and  prizes 
were  offered  for  the  best  decorations  and  for  the  finest  bonfire. 
Orders  were  also  issued  to  burghers  to  carry  torches.  No  one 
was  to  be  arrested  for  debt  during  the  celebrations,  and  the 

25  See  Archaeologia,  XXI.  11-23  for  an  abridged  account  of  the 

«  Historie  of  the  Arrivale  of  Edward  IV  »  with  illustrations  from  a 

manuscript  preserved  in  the  Public  Library  at  Ghent.  The  official 
«  Historie  »  was  printed  in  full  by  the  Camden  Socy.  in  1838. 

26  Gilliodts,  Invehtaire,  VI.  p.  34. 

27  Archaeologia,  XXVI  p.  265  ff.  also  with  additions  in  C.  L. 
Kingsford,  English  Historical  Literature,  1913.  p.  379  ff. 

28  O.  Delepierre  in  Annales  Soc.  d’Emulation,  IV.  (1842)  213.  Other 
celebrations  in  1483  and  1486  are  described  in  Het  Boeck  no  48  ff 
101-2  and  116-128. 

29  Gilliodts,  Invehtaire,  VI,  421. 
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officers  of  mud  were  directed  to  clean  up  the  town  generally. 
Toward  evening,  on  20  March,  the  young  Archduke  arrived 
with  his  bride  from  Ghent  amidst  scenes  of  the  greatest  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  proceeded  through  the  crowded  streets  to  the  Grand’ 
Place,  where,  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  the  Belfry  had  been  hung 
with  tapestries  from  Tourcoing.  On  the  following  day  Philip 
swore  to  observe  the  privileges  of  the  town,  and  a  number  of 
exiles  were  recalled  from  banishment  and  their  names  removed 
from  the  registers  of  criminals.  The  town  lavished  presents  on 
the  visitors,  and  the  inhabitants  abandoned  themselves  to  re¬ 
joicings  of  all  kinds.  A  giant  bonfire,  composed  of  2,500  fagots, 
was  lit  at  night  in  the  Grand’  Place,  and  the  celebrations  closed 
on  4  April  with  a  water  tournament.  But  Bruges  was  not  to 
see  much  of  the  Archduke.  Ten  years  later  he  was  dead,  aged 
only  twenty-eight  years,  and  his  wife  had  lost  her  reason. 

Bruges  did  not  witness  many  more  joyous  entries.  The  town 
was  falling  on  very  evil  days.  The  merchants  were  departing, 
there  were  continuous  troubles  with  Maximilian,  and  the  people 
were  losing  the  capacity  to  enjoy  themselves.  When  Charles  V 
came  to  Bruges  in  1515  festivities  were  arranged  on  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  scale,  and  a  chronicler  was  deputed  to  describe  the  entry, 
which  he  did  in  great  detail  and  in  a  very  pompous  man¬ 
ner,  but  one  of  the  allegorical  representations  with  which  the 
young  prince  was  honoured  was  significant  of  the  anxiety  and 
distress  which  lay  beneath  the  show  of  wealth  and  gaiety.  This 
was  a  great  wheel,  signifying  the  wheel  of  fortune.  Seated 
below  was  a  young  woman  poorly  clad,  representing  the  town 
of  Bruges.  On  one  side  was  a  young  Prince,  on  the  other  a 
figure,  representing  commerce,  with  uplifted  hands  ready  to  turn 
the  wheel  and,  lest  the  Prince  should  fail  to  understand  what 
was  asked  of  him,  an  address  was  presented  setting  forth  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  town. 50  But  Charles  had  many 
matters  requiring  attention,  and  it  was  beyond  his  power, 
had  be  tried  to  do  so,  to  revive  the  fallen  prosperity  of  Bruges. 


30  Pirenne,  Histoire,  III,  224.  See  also  La  tryumphante  entree  de 
Charles  V  a  Bruges  en  1515  reprinted  by  thei  Society  d’ Emulation, 
1850. 
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Bruges  was  universally  regarded  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  a 
model  of  good  government,  and  thanks  to  the  labours  of  a  learn¬ 
ed  Flemish  jurist  of  the  following  century,  Josse  de  Damhouder, 
who  described  the  system  then  in  force, 1  we  are  able  to  put 
together  a  fairly  comprehensive  account  of  the  efforts  of  the 
authorities  to  provide  a  clean,  and,  as  the  matter  was  then  un¬ 
derstood,  an  orderly,  centre  for  the  inhabitants  and  for  the 
crowds  of  foreign  merchants  who  thronged  its  quays  and  streets. 
The  work  was  compiled  after  the  greatness  of  Bruges  had  de¬ 
clined,  but  the  system  described  was  the  result  of  centuries  of 
experience  in  local  government  and,  tested  and  illustrated  as  it 
may  be  in  many  ways  from  contemporary  records,  the  work  may 
be  accepted  as  a  faithful  picture  of  the  earlier  town  with  which 
we  are  concerned. 

As  we  have  seen,  Bruges  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  may 
be  taken  to  have  housed  some  50,000  souls  —  a  very  large 
population  at  that  time,  —  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  authorities 
must  have  had  a  difficult  task  to  face,  a  task  rendered  even 
more  difficult  in  view  of  the  large  numbers  of  foreigners  always 
within  its  walls. 

The  government  of  Bruges  during  the  fifteenth  century  was  a 
survival  of  the  democratic  system  of  the  earlier  century  as  recon¬ 
stituted  under  the  House  of  Burgundy.  This  is  no  place  to  con¬ 
sider  the  nature  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  towns 
of  Flanders  sought  to  uphold  against  their  rulers,  but  it  is  suffi- 


1  De  magnificentia  politae  amplissimae  tivitatis  Brugarum,  Antwerp, 
1563.  On  Damhouder,  see  Notes  et  documents,  by  L.  Gilliodts,  Anna- 
les  Soc.  d’femulation,  (1895),  XLV,  147.  The  extracts  from  the  Town 
Archives  printed  in  the  notes  to  the  original  article  in  the  Law  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  are  not  repeated  here. 
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cient  to  state  that  during  the  period  under  consideration  the 
Count  shared  with  the  communes  the  nomination  of  magistrates; 
his  officers,  the  bailli  and  the  scultetus  ( scouteet ,  ecoutete ), 
controlled  the  expenditure,  and  audited  the  accounts;  they  kept 
a  check  on  local  aspirations,  and  provided  the  necessary  con¬ 
necting  link  between  the  town  and  its  ruler.  Under  the  charter 
of  1304  both  bailli  and  ecoutete  had  to  take  an  oath  to  observe 
the  privileges  of  the  town  and,  if  untrue  to  it,  they  were  to  be 
unfit  for  any  office  in  Flanders;  further,  as  a  precaution  against 
favouritism  in  the  bestowing  of  dignities,  they  were  ineligible 
if  they  were  born  in,  or  had  married  a  woman  belonging  to,  the 
town  or  the  Franc. 

But  the  real  business  of  administration  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  echevins  ( senatores ),  twelve  in  number,  with  a  burgomaster 
of  their  own,  who  exercised  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  and 
who  were  elected  yearly  from  among  the  inhabitants.  In  civil 
and  political  matters  their  jurisdiction,  within  certain  limits,  was 
supreme.  They  did  not  always  sit  alone,  but  were  assisted  in  an 
advisory  capacity  by  twelve  counsellors  ( raeden ,  consiliarii),  and 
echevins  and  counsellors  were  further  assisted  by  pensioners  (so 
called  from  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  echevins  and  counsellors, 
they  were  paid  for  their  services),  who  were  often  trained  law¬ 
yers  and  filled  a  position  not  unlike  that  of  our  magistrates’ 
clerks  to-day.  After  the  grant  of  the  charter  of  1304  a  court 
sat  daily  in  the  Burg  before  and  after  dinner  to  deal  with 
ordinary  business,  and,  if  necessity  arose,  occasional  courts 
were  held  in  the  prison  itself.  All  complaints  were  to  be  disposed 
of  within  four  days,  failing  which  the  echevins  had  to  remain 
in  session  until  all  outstanding  business  had  been  disposed  of, 
and  in  the  meantime  they  were  not  suffered  to  leave  the  court¬ 
house.  Next  to  the  echevins  came  the  communal  burgomaster 
(burgemeester  van  de  courpse ),  who  seems  to  have  combined 
the  duties  of  police  commissioner  and  magistrate.  He  had  un¬ 
limited  powers  of  arrest  (non  minorem  quam  Praetor  (Bailli) 
aut  Scultetus).  He  took  cognizance  each  day  in  his  dwelling 
of  all  disputes,  lawsuits  and  injuries,  dealing  with  them, 
within  limits,  by  punishment  or  otherwise  as  justice  might 
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require,  and  at  night  he  would  visit  the  taverns  and  houses  of 
ill-fame  with  his  officers  to  see  that  order  was  preserved.  Dam- 
houder  aptly  calls  him  ‘  totius  reipublieae  et  communitatis 
pater.  ’ 

A  number  of  lesser  officials  ministered  in  different  ways  to 
the  needs  of  the  community.  There  were  two  physicians  and  two 
surgeons,2 * 4  with  power  to  increase  their  number  in  times  of  plague, 
eight  midwives,  two  treasurers,  six  captains  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  town,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  keys  of  the 
gates  and  who  marched  in  the  yearly  procession  of  the  Holy 
Blood  in  splendid  attire  with  their  keys  at  their  girdles, 2  and 
lastly  the  officials  of  the  craft  gilds,  who  to  a  large  extent  or¬ 
dered  their  own  affairs  and  kept  their  members  under  control. 

The  care  of  the  streets  was  relegated  to  certain  officials  called 
deelmannen.  With  them  were  associated  the  officials  of  the 
treasury,  to  whom  matters  not  under  the  charge  of  the  deelman¬ 
nen  were  committed.  The  deelmannen  saw  to  it  that  there  was 
no  danger  to  the  public  from  overhanging  or  dilapidated  build¬ 
ings.  At  fixed  times  they  proceeded  with  workmen  and  a  carp¬ 
enter  and  a  mason  through  the  streets  to  examine  the  houses, 
walls  and  roofs  to  make  sure  that  they  wfere  not  likely  to  collapse 
and  fall  into  the  public  streets.  They  heard  disputes  between 
adjoining  owners  touching  houses,  drains,  walls,  gardens  and 
boundaries,  and  took  steps  to  prevent  nuisances.  *  The  officials 
of  the  treasury  also  inspected  buildings  and  prevented  encroach¬ 
ments  on  the  public  ways,  supervised  the  hanging  out  of  signs, 
and  compensated  property  owners  whose  houses  were  pulled 
down  for  the  widening  of  thoroughfares  and  other  improvements. 
Street  lighting  was  left  altogether  to  private  enterprise.  There 
is  not  a  lamp  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  Gheeraerts’  map.  At  times 
of  great  unrest  lanterns  were  placed  on  each  of  the  gates,  and 
here  and  there  at  street  corners  niches  may  still  be  seen  on  the 


2  As  early  as  1294  we  find  the  official  surgeon  provided  with  a 
summer  and  winter  costume.  The  town  also  paid  the  funeral  expenses 
of  these  officers  when  they  died.  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  iii.  200. 

2  Damhouder,  130. 

4  Ibid.  133. 
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house-fronts,  which  were  intended  to  shelter  a  flickering  lantern 
or  taper.  For  the  rest,  householders,  if  they  ventured  abroad 
after  dark,  carried  torches  or  lanterns,  but  they  were  undoubted¬ 
ly  better  advised  to  remain  at  home.  A  case  recorded  in  1500 
shows  what  was  likely  to  occur  in  the  streets  at  night.  Martin 
Hueyse  and  a  companion,  being  unable  to  obtain  beer  at  mid¬ 
night,  beat  in  the  doors  and  windows  of  a  tavern,  drew  their 
knives  on  three  innocent  passers-by  and  slew  one  of  them;  con¬ 
duct  which,  as  the  record  says,  could  not  be  tolerated  in  a  town 
of  justice  and  commerce  such  as  Bruges,  and  both  offenders 
were  executed.*  6 

Officers  of  the  peace,  known  as  scadebeletters  {scade= dam¬ 
age,  beletten=t o  prevent),  seem  to  have  combined  the  duties 
of  watchmen  with  those  of  the  court  missionary.  They  preserved 
order  in  the  streets  by  day  and  watched  in  front  of  the  Belfry 
by  night.  These  officers  levied  distraints  and  executions,  they 
seized  offenders,  assisted  the  hangman,  attended  the  rate 
collector  on  his  round,  and  were  generally  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  the  authorities.  It  was  their  duty  to  endeavour  to  allay 
quarrels  and  to  prevent  brawls  between  neighbours,  and  to  stop 
street  fights  and  disturbances  at  weddings,  funerals  and  public 
assemblies,  and,  if  persuasion  was  useless,  to  carry  the  disturb¬ 
ers  of  public  or  domestic  peace  to  gaol.  * 

Special  scavengers,  known  as  muederheren,  or  officers  of 
mud,  were  appointed  to  keep  the  streets  and  waterways  clean 
and  free  from  obstructions,  and  to  see  that  householders  cleaned 
up  their  pavements  on  special  occasions  when  great  people  were 
in  the  town.  Runnels  and  gutters  carried  the  waste  water  from 
the  streets  into  receptacles  where  the  mud  and  filth  was  collect¬ 
ed,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  see  that  they  were 
not  choked  up  and  stinking,  and  to  arrange  for  the  disposal  of 
manure  to  the  farmers.  They  were  also  charged  with  the  remov¬ 
al  of  the  grass  from  between  the  paving  stones  of  the  Burg  and 
other  public  places,  and  generally  to  tidy  up  the  town  and  leave 
it  trim  and  bright  and  in  decent  order. 7 


15  Town  Archives,  Verlytboec,  1490-1537,  f.  XXVIv-XXVII. 

6  Damhouder,  135/6. 

7  Ibid.  139. 
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At  Bruges,  as  elsewhere,  dogs  and  pigs — the  latter  under  the 
special  care  of  St.  Anthony — roamed  about  at  will,  and  the 
temptation  to  throw  their  remains  into  the  canals  when  they 
died  was  so  strong  that  a  special  boat  and  nets  had  to  be  provid¬ 
ed  to  enable  the  officials  to  fish  them  out  again. 8  The  dogs, 
indeed,  became  such  a  nuisance  that  dog-killers,  known  as  hon- 
deslagers,  were  appointed  to  reduce  their  numbers  and  slaughter 
them  with  leaden  clubs.  They  confined  their  attentions  mainly 
to  stray  dogs,  not  slaying,  of  course,  without  discrimination,  but 
killing  country  dogs  of  no  breed  and  such  as  were  degenerate, 
to  the  end  that  the  bread  which  they  devoured  might  be  distrib¬ 
uted  in  alms  to  the  poor.  They  were  not  to  touch  hunting  dogs 
or  dogs  of  great  men  under  penalty  of  flogging,  nor  such  as  had 
been  ransomed  and  branded;  and  since  they  received  no  fixed 
pay  from  the  town,  but  only  the  skin  and  fat  from  the  dogs  they 
slaughtered,  it  is  not  surprising  that  at  times  they  went  beyond 
their  commission  and  took  bribes  to  save  dogs  which  should  have 
been  destroyed. 9  The  officials  as  a  whole  were  kept  strictly  in 
order.  A  servant  or  bailiff  was  executed  in  1512  for  extorting 
money  by  illegal  arrests,  and  other  cases  are  recorded  of 
punishments  for  minor  breaches  of  duty. 10 

Among  other  officials  mentioned  by  Damhouder  we  may 
notice  the  watchmen  on  the  Belfry  who  sounded  the  hours  during 
the  night  and  summoned  the  citizens  in  cases  of  outbreak  of 
fire.  Bruges  was  early  provided  with  an  excellent  fire  service. 
Centres  were  established  all  over  the  town  where  buckets  and 
other  appliances  were  kept  in  readiness  for  outbreaks,  and  on 
the  day  following  a  fire  the  helpers  assembled  at  the  Treasury 
and  were  rewarded  for  special  services  rendered,  and  an  enquiry 
was  held  as  to  the  cause  of  the  outbreak. 

Damhouder,  as  becomes  a  criminal  lawyer,  has  much  to  say 
concerning  crime  and  punishment  and  the  administration  of 


8  Duclos,  220. 

9  Damhouder,  144.  In  the  years  1486-1490  4,356  dogs  were  killed; 
Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  v.  484,  vi,  114. 

10  Town  Archives,  Verlythoec,  1490-1537,  f.  LXXr-v.  cf.  Ibid.  f. 
LXVIII  v.  and  Register  vande  Vierschaer,  1490-1492,  f.  XLIV  r-v. 
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justice  generally.  The  town  executioner  was  his  special  friend; 
and  the  sketch  he  gives  us  of  this  good  man,  who  did  much  to 
raise  his  calling  from  the  ignominy  with  which  it  was  too  often 
associated,  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  his  book.  This  worthy’s 
name  was  Wisselus  u,  and  he  may  well  go  down  to  posterity  as 
the  model  hangman  of  the  past. 

‘  He,  as  often  as  anyone  had  been  delivered  to  him  for  execu¬ 
tion  or  punishment,  (when  he  could)  greeted  him  in  prison,  and 
that  he  might  dispel  his  horror,  first  entered  into  terms  of  fami¬ 
liarity  with  him,  conferred  with  him  kindly  and  courteously, 
encouraged  his  heart  to  endurance,  and  in  most  courteous  lan¬ 
guage  urged  him  to  renounce  the  world  and  make  light  of  the 
death  of  the  body.  He  raised  his  spirit  to  the  hope  of  the  reward 
of  life  above,  which  he  might  receive  at  once  through  repentance, 
and  urged  him  to  seek  forgiveness  for  his  sins.  If  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  do  this  in  prison,  yet  at  the  place  of  execution  he 
did  the  same  with  all  possible  brevity.  On  bended  knees  he  beg¬ 
ged  the  sufferer  by  Christ’s  death  to  pardon  and  forgive  him  the 
death  that  he  must  inflict  on  him  in  the  cause  of  justice,  promis¬ 
ing  the  sufferer  withal  a  mass  of  the  church  on  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  and  that  he  would  commend  his  soul  to  Christ  in  his  daily 
prayers  as  long  as  he  lived.  And  this,  in  truth,  he  performed 
with  zeal  and  the  utmost  devotion.  For  this  man  (unlike  most 
others)  you  would  never  find  in  taverns,  wineshops  or  brothels, 
but  constantly  attending  church,  always  in  religious  gatherings, 
fervent  in  prayer,  kind  in  distributing  alms,  pious  and  wise  in 
refuting  and  rebuking  idlers  and  rogues.  What  more  can  I  say  ? 
So  wonderful  was  his  integrity,  piety  and  holiness,  that  you 
might  truly  call  him  not  an  executioner,  but  a  most  devout  monk 
and  holy  man.’ 12 


11  Damhouder,  143.  In  the  archives  he  becomes  Meester  Wissele 
van  Utrecht. 

12  Damhouder,  143,  144.  Wissele  gave  up  his  office  in  1535  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill-health  and  age.  Although  nothing  is  known  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  his  successor  was  a  man  of 
very  different  stamp.  From  an  entry  in  the  archives  of  the  town 
(‘Sentencien  Civiele  ’  [kl.  ft.],  1534-1535,  fo.  155)  it  appears  that  he 
was  a  banished  criminal  and  could  not  enter  on  his  duties  until  letteis 
of  recall  had  been  issued.  His  name  was  Guillaume  de  la  Haye. 
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So  much  for  the  town  executioner  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
a  friend.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  opportunity  of  observing 
him  at  work  in  his  gorgeous  crimson  robes,  and  can  form  no 
opinion  as  to  his  skill  and  dispatch,  matters  which,  after  all, 
must  have  been  of  greater  concern  to  his  victims  than  his  piety. 
Thanks,  however,  to  an  extremely  interesting  record  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  preceding  century,  we  do  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  labour  and  methods  of  Monsieur  Wissele’s  prede¬ 
cessor  who  served  the  authorities  between  the  years  1477  and 
1491.  During  these  years — memorable  years  for  Bruges,  since 
during  part  of  the  time  Maximilian,  Archduke  and  later  Emperor, 
was  kept  a  prisoner  there  by  his  subjects  —  an  unknown  writer, 
whose  chronicle  has  fortunately  been  preversed,  was  recording 
almost  day  by  day  all  that  was  notable  in  the  life  of  the  town, 18 
and,  what  is  important  for  our  purpose,  he  had  a  keen  eye  for 
anything  -connected  with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
and  a  weakness  for  attending  executions.  We  thus  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  hangman  both  at  a  period  when  Bruges  was 
normally  quiet  and  also  during  a  spell  of  grave  political  unrest, 
when  the  town  was  under  mob  rule.  Maximilian  was  imprisoned 
in  February,  1488.  In  the  eleven  preceding  years  the  chronicler 
records  one  hundred  and  seven  capital  punishments;  in  the  three 
years  between  1488  and  1491  he  registers  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four.  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  check  his  figures 
from  1490  to  1491,  as  the  criminal  registers  for  these  years  are 
in  existence,  and  careful  examination  has  shown  that  the  chron¬ 
icler  has  omitted  little,  and  that  both  records  agree  in  all 
important  particulars.  The  statistical  value  of  the  chronicle 
is  therefore  at  once  apparent. 14  Monsieur  Wissele’s  predecessor, 
however,  must  have  been  a  busy  man.  Damhouder  enumerates 
nineteen  different  kinds  of  punishment.  They  include  burning 
alive,  death  by  the  sword,  hanging,  burying  alive  (reserved  ex- 


13  Met  Boeck  van  al  ’t  gene  datter  gheschiedt  is  binnen  Brugghe 
1477-1491,  Ghent,  1859. 

14  Information  kindly  supplied  by  M.  Remi  A.  Parmentier,  the  learn¬ 
ed  keeper  of  the  town  archives,  whose  friendly  assistance  and  advice 
have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  me. 
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clusively  for  women), 16  boiling,  the  wheel,  branding,  maiming, 
whipping,  and  the  pillory.  Death  by  skinning  alive  was  not  in¬ 
flicted,  in  spite  of  Gerard  David’s  picture  of  the  Unjust  Judge 
which  few  visitors  to  Bruges  can  bring  themselves  to  examine 
closely.  Nor  does  the  chronicler  record  a  case  of  boiling,  al¬ 
though  we  know  from  the  archives  that  this  punishment  was 
inflicted  in  1431  and  again  in  1455,  where  it  appears  somewhat 
elusively  as  execution  ‘  metten  ketele,’ 16  and  a  woman  was  buried 
alive  in  1484 17  ( ghedolven ),  her  offence  being  that  she  had  return¬ 
ed  from  banishment  before  the  time  had  expired.  No  case  of 
breaking  alive  on  the  wheel  is  recorded,  and  we  miss  the  grue¬ 
some  details  of  hanging  and  drawing  which  were  so  long  one 
of  the  most  horrible  features  of  our  own  criminal  law. 

Treason,  homicide,  highway  robbery,  robbery  with  violence, 
sacrilege,  horse-stealing,  and  coining  were  the  crimes  most  com¬ 
monly  punished  by  death.  The  charter  of  1304  imposes  the 
death  penalty  also  for  arson,  rape  and  theft  from  dead  bodies 
(reeroof),  but  no  instances  occur  in  Het  Boeck.  Simple  theft  was 
only  punished  by  death  after  the  first  offence.  The  list  does  not 
strike  one  as  excessive,  but,  as  we  shall  see  later,  a  number  of 
offences  at  Bruges  which  we  regarded  as  felonies  and  punished 
without  mercy  were  there  treated  far  less  seriously.  On  the  other 
hand,  torture  was  freely  applied,  both  to  men  and  women,  the 
victims  being  executed  practically  at  once  on  their  own  confes¬ 
sions,  18  and  in  the  case  of  deaf-mutes  even  this  preliminary  was 
dispensed  with. “The  cases  recorded  in  the  Verlytboec,  or  crim- 


15  See  G.  Des  Marez,  Note  sur  la  peine  de  I’Enfouissement,  Bull,  de 
!a  com.  Royale  des  anciennes  lois  de  Belgique,  (1914),  115;  Het  Boeck, 
61.  The  punishment  disappears  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century. 
The  criminal  registers  only  mention  four  cases  in  the  first  half  of 
the  century,  viz.  1513,  1515,  1538  and  1539. 

16  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  v.  85.  This  punishment  also  appears  in  the 
accounts  of  the  town,  Stadsreckening,  1431/32,  fo.  70,  No.  2.  On  this 
and  the  other  punishments  dealt  with  here,  see  K.  von  Amira,  Die 
germanischen  Todesstrafen,  Munich,  1922.  The  author  makes  no  use 
of  Het  Boeck. 

17  Het  Boeck,  61. 

13  On  women,  Het  Boeck,  195. 

19  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  V.  481. 
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inal  registers,  almost  always  commence  with  the  statement  that 
the  culprit  had  confessed  without  coercion  of  iron  or  of  pain, 
but  this  was  a  legal  quibble.  A  confession  had  invariably  been 
obtained  first,  either  by  torture  or  threat  of  torture,  but  such  a 
confession  was  of  no  use  to  the  court  except  to  put  the  officers 
of  justice  in  possession  of  the  facts.  It  had  to  be  repeated  after¬ 
wards,  generally  the  next  day,  and  the  formula  was  adopted 
that  it  was  made  voluntarily.  The  registers  of  confessions  are 
not  in  existence  before  1608,  but  one  of  the  cases  in  that  year 
shows  what  the  procedure  was.  A  woman  charged  with  infanti¬ 
cide  refused  to  confess.  She  was  tortured,  with  the  inevitable 
result.  The  next  day  she  was  brought  into  court  and  repeated 
her  confession,  the  old  formula  being  adopt:  i,  that  it  was  made 
voluntarily,  without  threat  of  iron  or  pain.20  When  Peter  Lanchals 
who  was  Maximilian’s  creature,  was  ecoutete  he  devised  the 
most  horrible  instrument  of  torture  ever  seen  in  Flanders.  It  was, 
however,  not  required  until  later,  when  it  was  set  up  in  the 
Grand’Place  and  used  with  singular  aptness  to  torment  Lanch¬ 
als  himself  and  his  associates  with  cord,  iron  and  water  before 
they  were  executed. 21  Apparently  it  was  not  in  use  again,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  people  broke  it  up  and  burnt  it22,  and  the 
gruesome  business  went  on  in  the  privacy  of  the  torture  cham¬ 
ber.  That  the  tchevins  were  not  quite  as  careful  as  they  might 
have  been  in  these  matters,  and  that  the  wrong  person  suffered 
at  times  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  compensation  was  paid  in 
1464-1465  to  an  unfortunate  man  whose  limbs  had  been  broken 
by  mistake. 23  It  is  surprising,  too,  to  find  the  authorities  seeking 
aid  from  wise  women  and  soothsayers  in  tracking  their  victims 


20  Bruges,  Archives  de  I’Etat,  Fonds  Bruges,  Reg.  N°.  621,  f.  21. 
Cf.  Wielant,  Practijcke  Criminele,  63.  One  suspects  that  the  confession 
was  merely  read  over  to  the  prisoner  who  had  no  option  but  to  adopt 
if. 

21  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  Hist  de  Flandre,  v.  429;  Het  Boeck,  188  ff, 
205-208.  Reference  is  made  to  two  pynbancken  or  torture-tables,  the 
old  and  the  new,  ibid.  197.  Cf.  Damhouder,  Practique  Judiciaire,  Ant. 
1574,  36,  42,  with  plates. 

22  Het  Boeck,  212. 

23  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  v.  479. 
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and  framing  charges. 24  One  result  of  the  system  of  examination 
under  torture  was  that  the  prisons  were  seldom  occupied  for  long 
by  serious  offenders.  They,  at  least,  might  take  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  they  had  justice  undelayed.  In  1483,  in  a  case  of  par¬ 
ricide,  the  murderer  was  tried  and  executed  within  four  days. 35 
In  1488  arrest,  trial  and  execution  were  all  accomplished  in  one 
day, 30  and  in  1487  a  woman  was  burnt  at  the  stake  for  child- 
murder  six  days  after  her  child  was  born. 27 

Before  the  services  of  the  hangman  were  required  two  eche- 
vins  were  told  off  to  comfort  prisoners  awaiting  death,  and,, 
these  preliminaries  over,  the  victims  were  carried  to  the  Grand’ 
Place  or  to  the  Burg,  where  scaffolds  were  erected  as  occasion 
required,  and  there  hanged  or  beheaded.  The  hangman,  it  seems, 
was  prepared  for  all  emergencies.  In  September,  1477, 28  when  a 
great  storm  arose  and  it  was  impossible  even  to  stand  on  the 
scaffold,  he  cut  off  the  victim’s  head  on  the  pavement  under¬ 
neath.  Some  years  later  a  man  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  was 
so  violent  that  he  could  not  be  held,  so  the  executioner  hanged 
him  and  cut  off  his  head  afterwards,  and  then  strung  him  up  by 
his  heels  to  the  gallows  as  a  warning  to  malefactors  that  the 
course  of  justice  was  not  to  be  delayed. 23  But  three  men  were 
suffered  to  escape  when  actually  on  the  way  to  the  scaffold  in 
1490, 80  and  there  was  sad  bungling  with  Jan  van  Nieuwenhove. 
the  burgomaster,  who  was  executed  during  the  troubles  under 
Maximilian.  He  was  so  weak  from  torture  that  he  had  to  be  be¬ 
headed  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  the  executioner,  unnerved  possibly 
at  the  sight  of  his  misery,  struck  three  times  before  the  head  was 
severed  from  the  body. 81  In  some  cases  the  bodies  were  left 
hanging  on  the  gallows  or  quartered,  the  remains  being  exposed 


24  Ibid.  v.  483-4. 

26  Het  Boeck,  55. 

26  Ibid.  237. 

27  Ibid.  149- 

28  Ibid.  74. 

20  Ibid.  309. 

30  Ibid.  383. 

31  Het  Boeck,  197,  «  zittende  in  eenen  zetel»;  Kervyn  de  Letten- 
hove,  Hist,  de  Flandre,  v.  425.  Cf.  v.  Ainira,  op.  cit.  120. 
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at  the  various  gates  and  the  heads  set  up  over  them  or  even  on 
the  Belfry  itself, 32  where  the  heads  of  three  of  Maximilian’s  vic¬ 
tims  remained  for  nearly  three  years. 33  One  Pieter  of  Ghent  was 
beheaded  in  1477;  the  head  was  set  up  at  the  Porte  Marechale, 
the  arms  and  legs  were  displayed  at  four  of  the  other  gates, 
while  the  trunk  was  placed  in  a  sack  and  hung  on  the  scaffold. 34 
But  it  was  generally  part  of  the  sentence  that  the  bodies  of  the 
victims  should  be  delivered  to  the  authorities  to  be  broken  on 
wheels  or  exposed  outside  the  walls  (unless  permission  had  been 
given  for  private  burial),  after  which  they  were  deposited  by 
night  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  John’s  Hospital.  Here  and  elsewhere 
symbolism  was  freely  employed.  The  remains  of  highway  rob¬ 
bers  were  bedecked  with  branches  of  trees  to  signify  the  nature 
of  the  crime  for  which  the  final  penalty  had  been  paid, 35  and  in 
a  case  of  sacrilege  in  1522  an  imitation  reliquary  was  displayed 
above  the  wheel  on  which  the  victim’s  body  had  been  stretched. 39 
The  scaffolds  as  a  rule  were  removed  at  once,  but  if  they  were 
left  standing  for  too  long  the  people,  who  resented  these  grim 
mementoes  in  their  midst,  broke  them  up  at  times  and  burnt 
them. 37  The  populace  also  asserted  its  views  in  other  ways. 
Mercy  was  a  quality  not  much  practised  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  we  find  on  several  occasions  that  the  entreaty  of  the  crowd 
was  effective  in  saving  victims  at  the  last  minute.  In  1489  one 
Vincent  of  Eckeloo — of  whom  we  feel  we  should  like  to  know 
much  more — was  brought  out  to  be  hanged,  and  was  actually  on 
the  ladder  with  the  halter  round  his  neck,  when  the  cries  of  the 
children  and  people  were  such  that  he  had  mercy  and  escaped. 38 

Some  of  the  cases  recorded  in  the  criminal  registers  are  inter- 


33  Het  Boeck,  114,  They  were  placed  beneath  the  clock  above  the 
statue  of  Our  Lady.  Ibid.  83. 

33  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  Hist,  de  Flandre,  v.  410 

34  Het  Boeck,  151/2. 

35  Ph.  Wielant,  Practijcke  Criminele,  ed.  A.  Orts,  Ghent  1872,  139. 
A  handful  of  grass  was  placed  on  the  scaffold  at  times.  Het  Boeck, 
294. 

39  Town  Archives,  Verlytboec.  f.  CXXXII  v. 

37  Het  Boeck,  178,  212. 

33  Ibid.  313. 
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esting  as  showing  a  certain  amount  of  consideration  by  the  au¬ 
thorities.  One  van  Neyts,  a  brewer’s  assistant,  had  been  sentenced 
to  lose  his  hand  and  to  be  banished  for  six  years,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  cold  and  frost  and  on  the  advice  of  the 
doctors  and  surgeons,  who  reported  that  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence  could  not  be  carried  out  without  danger  to  the  culprit, 
it  was  deferred  until  an  improvement  in  the  weather  should  take 
place.  In  1491  two  women  who  had  been  bound  over  fell  out 
and  quarrelled  again.  The  offender  was  sentenced  to  go  on 
pilgrimage  to  a  local  shrine,  but  the  court  was  careful  to  direct 
that  the  sentence  should  be  postponed  until  after  a  patient  in  the 
charge  of  the  culprit  had  been  churched89. 

In  one  case  in  1490  judgment  was  executed  upon  a 
dead  man.  The  case  is  interesting  and  deserves  to  be  told  at 
length,  as  it  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age  and 
is  a  fine  lesson  in  the  art  of  self-defence.  The  story  concerns 
one  Heyne  van  Upstale  and  his  companion  Franz  Loys,  who 
between  them  had  already  committed  a  number  of  thefts  and 
robberies  in  divers  places.  It  appears  that  Heyne  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  worthy  old  priest  of  Bruges  and,  being  with  him 
in  a  tavern  one  Sunday  and  seeing  the  priest’s  purse  to  be  well 
stocked,  Heyne  imparted  the  information  to  his  friend,  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  should  murder  the  priest  and  make  off  with  the 
money.  Accordingly,  one  night  after  the  bells  had  struck,  they 
set  out  for  the  priest’s  house,  and  Heyne,  entering  through  the 
window,  found  the  priest  asleep  in  bed,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  them  from  cutting  his  throat  and  making  off. 
Franz  also  entered  through  the  window,  and  Heyne  then  climbed 
on  to  the  bed,  and  feeling  out  with  his  hand  for  the  priest’s 
head,  ran  his  fingers  into  his  mouth.  The  priest,  thus  rudely 
awakened,  bit  with  all  his  might,  and  Heyne,  suffering  great 
pain  and  being  unable  to  extract  his  fingers,  tried  to  cut  the 
priest’s  throat  with  a  knife  which  he  carried  in  his  other  hand. 
Apparently  there  was  a  tremendous  struggle,  in  the  course  of 


30  Town  Archives,  Verlytboec,  1490-1537,  f.  LXXII.  v.  Register  vande 
Vierschaer,  1490-1492,  f.  XCV  v.  XCVII. 
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which  the  victim  had  the  better  of  the  assailant.  The  priest  shout¬ 
ed  for  help,  Franz  made  off  in  a  fright,  and  when  the  watch 
arrived  Heyne  was  found  to  be  so  badly  hurt  that  he  died  in 
prison.  The  Court,  on  the  confession  of  Franz,  found  the  matter 
to  be  of  such  a  murderous  and  criminal  nature,  and,  seeing  that 
Heyne  would  certainly  have  been  executed  as  a  robber  and 
would-be  murderer  had  he  lived,  condemned  the  corpse  to  be 
publicly  deprived  of  its  head  and  the  body  to  be  set  up  on  a 
wheel  as  an  example  to  all  evildoers. 40 

Some  offences  were  evidently  considered  too  abominable  to  be 
punished  within  the  walls.  In  these  cases  the  victims  were  carried 
outside  the  Porte  Ste.  Croix  or  the  Porte  Marechale  to  be  execu¬ 
ted.  It  is  not  always  stated  what  happened  there,  but  men  and 
women  were  burnt  or  buried  alive  or  hanged  outside  the 
walls  in  considerable  numbers. 41  The  crimes  are  not  specified. 
All  we  know  is  that  they  were  not  to  be  named  among  honest 
men —  matters,  in  the  words  of  the  chronicler,  as  to  which  it  is 
fitter  to  keep  silence  than  to  speak. 42  The  question  of  sanctuary 
crops  up  here  and  there,  and  on  one  occasion  when  the  greedi¬ 
ness  of  the  law  was  such  that  a  criminal  had  been  dragged  by 
force  from  the  churchyard  of  St.  Sauveur,  the  secular  authority 
had  to  purge  its  contempt  by  presenting  a  wax  effigy  of  the 
victim  to  the  church. 43 

The  minor  punishments  recorded  are  equally  detailed  and 
interesting.  The  pillory  and  the  stocks,  richly  ornamented  with 
painting  and  gilding  stood  in  the  Grand’  Place,  and  they  were 
in  constant  use  except  on  holidays  and  festivals,  when  they  were 
removed.  Malefactors  were  also  exposed  on  the  scaffold  in  the 


40  Town  Archives,  Verlytboec,  1490-1537,  VII  r-v.  I  print  the  extract 
with  a  translation  in  the  Law  Quarterly  Review,  Apl.  1923.  For  exe¬ 
cution  on  dead  bodies,  see  v.  Amira,  op.  cit.  28,  note  5. 

41  Het  Boeck,  e.  g.  24,  46  (6  women),  71,  108,  249,  259,  325. 

42  A  reference  to  K.  de  Flou,  Woordenboek  der  Toponymie  van 
West  Vlaanderen,  ii.  col.  1001,  will  show  the  kind  of  offence  which 
was  punished  at  the  Porte  Ste.  Croix.  The  place  adjoining  was  named 
after  it.  Highway  robbers  were  also  executed  outside  the  gates,  Het 
Boeck,  225/6,  311. 

45  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  iv-  414. 
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Grand’  Place  and  the  Burg,  or  stakes  were  erected  to  which  they 
were  tied.  The  durance  lasted  for  many  hours,  and  in  two  in¬ 
stances,  at  least,  for  three  days  in  succession  “• — false  testimony, 
for  instance,  was  punished  under  the  charter  of  1304  by  three 
days  in  the  stocks,  followed  by  branding — and  offenders  who 
were  still  in  possession  of  their  ears  were  often  nailed  by  them  to 
the  pillory  and  could  only  secure  release  by  tearing  themselves 
free. 45  As  often  as  not  the  story  of  their  misdeeds  was  inscribed 
above  their  heads,  and  articles  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
offence,  such  as  cards  in  cases  of  cheating,  wool  in  offences  con¬ 
nected  with  spinning,  and  girdles  and  pouches  in  cases  of  theft 
were  strung  round  their  necks.  Maiming  and  mutilation  were 
largely  practised  by  the  authorities,  hands, fingers  and  ears  (in  the 
case  of  theft  by  first  offenders)  being  freely  cut  off,  while  blas¬ 
phemy  and  seditious  and  evil  speaking  were  punished  by  piercing 
the  offender’s  tongue  or  cutting  off  a  piece  of  it,  and  by  banish¬ 
ment.46  How  seriously  blasphemy  was  regarded  is  shown  by  the 
treatment  of  Martine,  the  wife  of  Pieter  Prysbier,  in  1484.  She  was 
branded  with  red-hot  irons  in  the  market  place  and  again  in 
front  of  the  Bourse,  at  St.  John’s  Bridge,  at  the  place  called 
Malberg  and  in  the  Burg.  She  was  then  bound  to  a  stake  on  a 
scaffold  and  a  piece  of  her  tongue  was  cut  off.  After  this  she  was 
banished  for  six  years  under  penalty  of  being  buried  alive.  Her 
offence  was  that  she  had  affirmed  at  cards  that  she  would  win 
«  in  spyte  van  Gode  ende  van  zynder  moeder  ». 47  One  fellow  in 
1520  spoke  such  vile  words  concerning  the  Emperor  that  they 
could  not  be  repeated  in  court.  He  was  whipped  and  banished, 
also  for  six  years. 48 

Several  cases  are  recorded  of  branding  and  searing  with  red- 
hot  irons  in  cases,  possibly,  where  the  offender’s  ears  had  already 
gone;  one  unfortunate  had  his  hair  burnt  off, 49  and  whippings 


44  Het  Boeck,  45,  52.  Two  hours  each  day  was  the  usual  limit. 

45  Hanging  by  the  thumbs  is  not  recorded,  but  it  was  a  form  of 
punishment  in  use  in  1297.  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  iii.  200. 

46  Het  Boeck,  152,  219. 

47  Ibid.  67/8. 

48  Town  Archives,  Verlytboec,  1490-1537,  f  CXVI. 

49  Het  Boeck.  102-3. 
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through  the  streets  of  the  town  seem  to  have  been  an  almost 
daily  occurrence.  Expiatory  pilgrimages,  which  were  imposed 
elsewhere  in  Flanders  at  this  time, co  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
general  at  Bruges,  but  brawling,  contumacious  behaviour,  riot¬ 
ing,  arson,  lewdness,  criminal  conversation,  immorality,  delaying 
an  officer  of  justice,  and  tampering  with  witnesses  were  all 
dealt  with  by  banishment  for  varying  terms  of  years.  Abducting 
females  was  also  similarly  punished,  but  from  the  ease  with 
which  letters  of  recall  were  obtained  the  offence  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  very  seriously,  at  least  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  One  unfortunate  woman  named  Agnes  Vieblee  was  car¬ 
ried  off  twice  by  different  admirers,  but  neither  offender  had  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  his  recall. B1  Special  offences  received  spe¬ 
cial  treatment,  the  authorities  displaying  considerable  ingenuity 
in  their  efforts  to  let  the  punishment  fit  the  crime. 

Thus  for  selling  bad  food  or  any  fraudulent  dealing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  merchandise  the  trader  was  placed  in  the  pillory 
and  the  articles  in  question  were  burnt  before  his  eyes.  Three 
Frenchmen  were  so  treated  in  1486  for  selling  impure  saffron, 
and  after  they  had  been  exposed  and  the  saffron  and  the  uten¬ 
sils  used  in  mixing  it  had  been  publicly  burnt,  they  were  banished 
for  six  years. 52  Insults  to  foreign  merchants  were  met  by  making 
the  delinquents  proceed  with  lighted  torches,  bareheaded  and 
with  bare  feet,  through  the  streets  of  the  town  to  the  merchants’ 
quarter,  there  to  beg  publicly  for  forgiveness, 55  and  domestic 
affronts  were  similarly  punished.  One  Adrian  Gyens,  convicted 
in  1486  of  a  serious  offence  against  his  mother,  was  first  tied  to 
a  stake  in  the  Burg  and  flogged,  after  which  he  was  carried  in  a 
cart  with  the  story  of  his  crimes  writ  large  above  his  head  to 
the  chapel  of  St.  Nazareth  and  there  flogged,  thence  to  the 

60  See  E.  van  Cauwenbergh,  Les  Pelerinages  Expiatoires,  Louvain, 
1922. 

51  Delepierre,  Precis  Analytique,  II,  XXXIX,  XLVIII,  and  generally 
Ibid.  Index,  sub.  nom.  Bruges,  Rappels  de  Ban.  The  most  stringent 
measures  against  abductions  occur  in  the  charter  of  1304.  Warnkonig 
—  Gheldolf,  IV.  339.  See  Ch.  5,  p.  81. 

62  Het  Boeck,  139.  An  Englishman  was  executed  in  1487.  Ibid.  148, 
and  again  in  1493.  Town  Archives,  Verlytboec,  1490-1537,  ff.  VIII-IX. 

53  Het  Boeck,  96,  111. 
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Friday  Market  and  flogged,  thence  to  the  Grand’  Place  and 
flogged,  thence  to  the  Bourse  and  flogged,  thence  to  the  Church 
of  the  Carmelites  and  flogged,  thence  to  the  Jerusalem  Chapel 
and  flogged,  thence  past  his  mother’s  door  to  the  Burg,  where 
he  had  to  beg  her  forgiveness  on  his  knees.  After  this  what  was 
left  of  him  was  carried  off  to  prison. 64  Penance  also  was  freely 
enjoined.  Practically  every  religious  procession — and  there  were 
a  great  number — was  attended  by  a  company  of  men  and  women, 
insufficiently  clad,  carrying  lighted  torches  or  candles  from  one 
church  to  another.  Ridicule  and  contempt,  indeed,  were  regarded 
as  powerful  deterrents  in  all  communities  at  this  time.  Female 
scolds  do  not  seem  to  have  been  ducked  as  with  us,  but  they  were 
exhibited  in  the  streets  with  a  great  stone  fastened  round  their 
necks  or  tied  to  their  feet.  A  Scotchman  in  1489,  to  his  great 
shame,  was  forced,  for  some  misdeed  not  stated,  to  walk  across 
the  Grand’  Place  and  through  ten  or  twelve  of  the  principal 
streets  with  his  head  and  legs  protruding  from  a  great  barrel,  “ 
and  later  several  Scotch  vagabonds  were  caught  and  sentenced 
to  be  shaved,  whipped  and  banished. 66  In  1490  one  of  the  echevins, 
Jacob  van  Ghuleken,  was  discovered  leaving  the  town  disguised 
as  a  market  woman  with  information  for  the  enemy.  He  was  at 
once  paraded  through  the  streets  in  his  disguise  with  his  market 
basket  on  his  arm,  and  only  when  his  fellow-townspeople  had 
laughed  their  fill  at  him  was  he  taken  off  to  gaol. 67  A  year  before, 
a  woman  was  punished,  apparently  for  an  offence  against  the 
Church,  by  being  set  up  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Sauveur  for  four 
hours  with  a  paper  mitre  on  her  head  on  which  was  a  figure  of 
the  devil, 58  while  a  barber, 08  who  had  offended  against  the  privil¬ 
eges  of  the  town,  was  forced  to  set  up  outside  the  Palace  of  the 
Loove  a  metal  hand  pointing  to  a  tablet  containing  the  story  of 


64  Ibid.  109. 

68  Ibid.  267.  A  punishment  known  as  carrying  the  ‘  tunne,’  or  barrel. 
68  Town  Archives,  Verlytboek,  1450-1537,  ff.  LXXVII  v,  XCVI  r-v, 
CXIX  v,  CXL. 

"  Het  Boeck,  348-9  ;  cf.  Despars,  Cronijcke,  iv,  462-3. 

88  Het  Boeck,  313-14. 

89  Ibid.  65. 
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his  misdeeds,  hand  and  legend  remaining  in  position  for  nine 
weeks  and  three  days  so  that  his  shame  should  not  lightly  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

As  far  as  purely  local  government  was  concerned,  Bruges  was 
seemingly  much  in  advance  of  its  neighbours,  but  it  would  be 
difficult,  in  the  absence  of  further  data,  to  attempt  to  compare  it 
with  other  large  towns  at  this  time  in  the  matter  of  crime  and 
punishment.  It  is  doubtful,  if  such  a  comparison  could  be  made, 
whether  we  in  England  should  have  any  ground  for  satisfaction. 
If  Chief  Justice  Fortescue  is  to  be  believed,  Englishmen  in  the 
fifteenth  century  were  chiefly  notable  from  the  fact  that  they 
robbed  with  greater  violence  and  with  more  heart  than  their 
neighbours,  more  men  being  hanged  for  robbery  and  manslaught¬ 
er  in  England  in  one  year  than  in  France  in  seven,  while  our 
punishments  were  brutal  to  a  degree.  At  Bruges  the  authorities 
were  not  always  far-sighted.  They  sentenced  their  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  to  banishment  entirely  without  reason  or  restraint,  there¬ 
by  creating  outside  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  a  great  com¬ 
pany  of  desperate  vagabonds  who  had  no  alternative  but  to  rob 
and  murder,  and  torture  was  undoubtedly  very  common.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  from  the  archives 60  that  a  large  number 
of  offences,  which  we  might  expect  to  be  punished  by  loss  of 
liberty  or  by  mutilation,  were  dealt  with  at  Bruges  by  fines  only. 
Fines  were  imposed  for  larceny,  housebreaking  and  burglary, 
threats  to  murder,  wounding,  violent  and  aggravated  assaults, 
adultery,  forcible  entry,  common  theft,  for  wapeldrink,  a  curious 
ducking  offence  which  was  regarded  very  seriously  in  Flanders 
at  this  time81,  and  for  various  offences  against  the  peace, 
which  would  seem  in  any  age  to  have  merited  more  seri¬ 
ous  treatment.  Reconciliation 82  was  also  an  important  feature  in 


80  Livre  de  sentences  of  the  Prevote  of  St.  Donatian,  1409-1435, 
quoted  by  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  v.  76. 

81  Charter  of  1304,  Article  29,  Warnkonig  -  Gheldolf,  IV.  326.  See 
ch.  5,  p.  79. 

82  See  two  cases  in  the  Register  vande  Vterschaer  in  1491,  ff.  XCVI  v, 
and  CIII  v,  where  offenders  were  sent  on  pilgrimage,  in  one  case  to 
Cologne,  for  breaches  of  a  reconciliation. 
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the  administration  of  justice  in  Flanders,  at  least  in  earlier  times 
when  feuds  and  private  war  were  a  real  danger  to  the  community. 
The  authorities  brought  the  parties  together,  binding  them  to  a 
truce  ( zoendinc )  and  taking  hostages  and  other  security  for  good 
behaviour.  The  early  charters  provide  specific  penalties  for  breach 
of  the  truce;  the  charter  of  1304  deals  with  the  matter  in  great 
detail,  and  the  practice  was  still  in  force  in  the  fifteenth  century 
and  later,  breaches  of  the  peace  after  the  parties  had  been  bound 
over  being  severely  punished.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that 
justice  was  tempered  with  mercy,  or  that  generosity  to  wrong¬ 
doers  had  become  a  public  virtue.  The  system,  in  short,  partook 
of  that  strange  mixture  of  brutality  and  compromise  which  we 
find  elsewhere  at  this  time.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
understand  it  to-day,  but  somehow  or  other  it  seems  to  have 
achieved  its  object. 


CHAPTER  5. 


Charters  and  Privileges. 


The  foundation  of  the  civil  and  criminal  administration  of 
Bruges  seems  to  have  been  laid  when  Baldwin  IV  in  989  or  990 
created  thirteen  hereditary  echevins  and  counsellors,  each  body 
having  power  to  elect  its  own  burgomaster; 1  but  the  first  charter 
of  which  we  have  any  record  is  that  granted  by  Philip  of  Alsace 
in  1 190.  The  original  was  destroyed  when  the  Belfry  was  burnt 
down  in  1280,  but  copies  exist  and  it  remained  until  that  time 
the  basis  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  town. 2 

This  charter  was  not  issued  specially  to  Bruges,  but  was 
common  to  all  the  important  towns  of  Flanders.  We  know  too 
little  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  granted  to  under¬ 
stand  why  this  was  the  case,  and  why  Bruges,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  trading  centre  even  at  that  time,  should  have  been 
grouped  with  Ghent,  Ypres  and  Arras,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  position  of  Bruges  under  the  charter  is  a  secondary  one 
throughout.  Article  26  provides  that  the  Count  could  summon 
the  echevins  of  the  other  towns,  including  Bruges,  before  the 
echevins  of  Arras  to  answer  to  them  for  false  judgments.  Arras 
was  then  an  important  centre  and  the  chief  mint  for  Flanders, 
but  scarcely  as  important  as  Bruges. 

Without  considering  this  charter  in  detail  it  may  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  say  that  it  contains  a  number  of  careful  provisions 
relating  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  particulars  of  the 
fines  payable  for  specified  offences.  An  interesting  provision 
prohibits  the  carrying  of  arms  within  the  town  by  any  persons 


’  Despars,  Cronijcke,  I,  159. 

2  Warkonig  -  Gheldolf,  II.  417. 
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other  than  merchants,,  and  foreign  traders  are  to  have  justice 
within  three,  or  at  the  most  within  eight,  days.  At  the  same  time 
a  charter  was  issued  to  the  Franc  or  Liberty  of  Bruges.* *  8  This 
charter,  which  is  somewhat  confused  and  ill-arranged,  was  evi¬ 
dently  an  attempt  to  reduce  into  writing  a  body  of  ancient  cus¬ 
toms  rather  than  a  grant  of  new  liberties.  It  contains  sixty-five 
clauses  dealing  with  all  sorts  of  matters  both  public  and  private, 
penal  and  civil,  with  the  law  of  property,  succession  and  proced¬ 
ure,  and  with  offences  which  had  little  to  do  with  town  life. 
Thus  persons  injuring  the  dykes  are  to  lose  the  right  hand  and 
to  forfeit  their  goods,  and  heavy  penalties  are  imposed  for 
breach  of  the  game  laws  which  here,  as  elsewhere  at  this  time, 
were  brutally  oppressive.  Weights  and  measures  are  to  be  regul¬ 
ated,  and  an  amusing  provision  appears  to  the  effect  that  anyone 
sheltering  a  vagabond,  who  refuses  to  depart  after  the  first 
night,  may  lawfully  duck  the  intruder.  In  matters  of  police  and 
justice  the  count  is  represented  by  his  chatelain  who  was  in 
fact  and  in  name  a  vice-comes. 4 

These  charters  were  followed  by  other  grants  of  privileges 
which  all  perished  in  the  fire  of  1280.'  In  1200  Baldwin,  later 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the 
East,  accorded  to  the  town  the  right  to  hold  its  yearly  fair,  and 
the  customs  and  weighing  dues  were  fixed  and  leased  to  the 
Sire  de  Ghistelles  on  condition  that  he  cleared  the  coast  of  pir¬ 
ates.  In  the  same  year  the  Count  confirmed  the  charter  of  1190, 
and  two  years  later  he  relinquished  in  favour  of  the  town  the 
free  grant  of  wine  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  entitled.  In  1228 
Count  Ferrand  and  Countess  Jeanne,  in  consequence  of  com¬ 
plaints  that  their  officers  were  bestowing  dignities  on  their 
families  and  friends  to  the  exclusion  of  more  deserving  persons, 
undertook  that  in  future  no  bailli  or  ecoutete  should  be  a  native 
of  Bruges  nor  connected  with  the  town  by  marriage.  In  1240 
it  was  provided  that  the  echevins  should  be  changed  each  year. 


8  Warnkonig  -  Gheldolf,  IV,  363. 

4  Blommaerts,  W.  Les  Chdtelains  de  Flandre.  Ghent,  1915.  23-29. 

8  On  the  various  privileges  at  this  time,  see  Warnkonig,  II.  132  ff. 
and  Warnkonig  -  Gheldolf,  IV.  112  ff. 
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No  echevin  was  to  serve  for  two  years  in  succession,  and  echev¬ 
ins  closely  connected  or  related  could  not  hold  office  at  the 
same  time.  No  person  who  was  entered  in  the  thieves’  register 
(< charta  furum)  coiuld  be  elected,  and  no  artisan  was  eligible 
unless  he  had  ceased  work  for  two  years  and  had  become  a 
member  of  the  Hanse  of  London.  These  concessions  were  valu¬ 
able  as  far  as  they  went,  but  there  was  no  question  yet  of 
government  by  the  people. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Bruges  at  this  time  was  suffering 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  The  burning  of  the  Belfry 
in  1280  took  place  during  an  outburst  of  discontent  which  soon 
became  widespread.  The  inhabitants  of  Bruges  were  then  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  poorters, 6  i.  e.  the  burghers  living  on  their 
private  incomes  or  by  wholesale  trade,  a  small  privileged  class 
with  full  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the  artisans  with  very  few 
rights  at  all  who  dwelt  in  the  town  practically  on  sufferance.  The 
poorters  were  members  of  the  Hanse  of  London,  the  great  confe¬ 
deration  which  embraced  all  the  important  Flemish  towns  and 
which  monopolized  the  trade  with  England,  and  the  government 
of  the  town  was  in  their  hands.  The  echevins  were  selected 
entirely  from  their  ranks,  and  by  1280  the  affairs  of  the  town 
were  in  the  greatest  disorder.  In  order  to  raise  funds  to  meet  the 
deficit  in  the  town  accounts,  the  echevins  were  borrowing  money 
at  excessive  rates  of  interest  from  the  Lombard  bankers,  and 
their  obstinate  refusal  to  render  any  account  of  the  moneys  which 
passed  through  their  hands  gave  rise  to  charges  of  embezzle¬ 
ment.  7  They  were  accused  of  squandering  public  money  on 
festivities  (always  a  weakness  with  the  authorities  at  Bruges), 
and  of  raising  the  price  of  wool  against  the  working  classes.  A 
series  of  disturbances  took  place,  culminating  in  the  rising 
known  as  the  Moorlemay.  Weavers,  fullers,  drapers  and  cloth- 
shearers  attacked  the  burgher-aristocracy  and  sacked  their 
houses.  The  rebels  demanded  a  share  in  the  election  of  officers, 


6  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  trading  town  was  the  poort 
and  the  burghers  were  poorters. 

7  Pirenne,  Histoire,  I,  379;  complaints  in  Wamkonig  -  Gheldolf, 
IV,  253. 
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the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  office  of  echevin,  and  a  strict 
observance  of  the  rule  that  the  bailli  must  be  chosen  from  out¬ 
side  the  community  —  abuses  which  had  quickly  crept  back  into 
the  administration,  and  against  which  the  townspeople  never 
ceased  to  protest.  Count  Guy  of  Dampierre  made  the  most  of 
the  opportunity.  He  was  at  issue  with  the  burgher-aristocracy, 
and  snatched  at  the  chance  of  humbling  them.  He  did  not  grant 
all  the  demands  of  the  workers  —  indeed  in  1280  a  charter  was 
issued  to  the  gilds  which  must  have  read  like  a  death  warrant, 8 9 
but  he  made  the  echevins  directly  responsible  to  him  and  im¬ 
posed  on  them  the  obligation  to  deliver  annual  accounts.  We 
shall  examine  in  the  following  chapter  the  conditions  under 
which  the  gilds  were  able  to  organise  themselves;  afresh  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  for  the  moment  their  powers  were  in 
suspense.  For  the  rest  the  new  provisions  were  incorporated  in 
a  fresh  charter  which  was  issued  on  25  May  1281.° 

This  document  is  a  piece  of  reactionary  legislation  which 
shows  how  little  the  Count  understood  the  situation.  Under  it 
his  powers  became  almost  absolute.  All  privileges  not  expressly 
repeated  were  declared  void.  Laws  could  be  altered  or  repealed 
at  his  pleasure.  He  and  his  officers  were  alone  to  select  the 
echevins,  and  the  number  of  cases  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
town  authorities  and  reserved  to  the  Count’s  special  tribunal 
must  have  made  the  local  administration  of  justice  extremely 
difficult.  And  worse  things  were  threatened,  for  the  charter  was 
only  to  remain  in  force  so  long  as  the  townspeople  behaved 
themselves.  Bruges,  with  its  ancient  liberties  and  franchises, 
was  placed  completely  in  the  power  of  its  overlord,  who  could 
at  will  defeat  any  movement  towards  emancipation.  The  town 
was  heavily  fined,  the  staple  was  removed  to  Aardenburg,  which 
meant,  of  course,  the  end  of  all  prosperity  at  Bruges,  and  fresh 
disturbances  took  place,  which  left  Guy  uncertain  of  his  position. 
The  French  King  had  intervened  and  had  purported  to  remove 


8  Warnkonig  -  Gheldolf,  IV,  251. 

9  Ibid.  257.  The  learned  author  has  a  most  interesting  survey  of  the 
various  privileges  at  pp.  97,  and  112. 
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the  whole  dispute  for  decision  to  Paris.  The  Count  now  endeav¬ 
oured  to  placate  his  subjects  by  showering  concessions  upon 
them.  He  obtained  from  Edward  I  a  renewal  of  the  trading  privi¬ 
leges  granted  by  Henry  III  to  the  burghers  of  Bruges,  and  even 
negotiated  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  revised  the  weighing  ordinances,  and  authorised  the 
purchase  by  the  town  of  the  privileges  of  toll  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  the  family  of  Ghistelles,  whereby  the  burghers  became  toll 
free. 10  He  renounced  his  rights  over  the  goods  of  bastards,  who 
were  thenceforward  to  inherit  like  persons  born  in  wedlock.*  11 
He  settled  a  series  of  disputes  between  the  town  and  the  Franc 
on  questions  of  jurisdiction,  and  finally,  in  1297,  he  not  only 
restored  the  privileges  withheld  by  the  charter  of  1281,  but  actu¬ 
ally  extended  them,  concessions  which  he  had  little  intention  of 
allowing  to  remain  in  force,  since  they  were,  he  said,  against  all 
right  and  reason. 12  But  the  possibility  of  friendly  and  family 
relations  between  the  fief  of  France  and  England  did  not  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  French  King.  Philip  the  Fair  had  just  ascended 
the  throne.  He  summoned  Guy  to  Paris,  threw  him  into  prison 
and  forced  him  to  abandon  the  alliance  and  to  hand  over  his 
daughter.  An  open  breach  followed,  Guy  disowned  his  allegiance 
to  France,  and  the  French  King  having  invaded  Flanders,  the 
burghers  opened  the  gates  of  their  towns  to  him,  while  the  Count, 
who  had  gone  to  Paris  to  beg  for  mercy,  was  thrown  into 
prison  with  his  sons. 

In  January  1297  the  French  King  had  anticipated  the  Count 
in  the  confirmation  of  the  ancient  privileges  of  Bruges  by  two 
letters  which  contain  important  concessions. 13  In  view  of  the 
events  of  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  these  grants  in  detail,  but  one  provision 
brings  us  into  touch  with  possibly  the  most  powerful  instrument 


“  Warnkonig  -  Gheldolf,  IV.  pp.  282-285.  Merchant  strangers  still 
paid  toll  to  the  Sire  de  Ghistelles. 

11  Ibid.  279. 

12  Pirenne,  Histoire,  I,  398. 

13  In  1299  as  immediate  Lord  of  the  town  he  confirmed  them  again. 
Warnkonig  -  Gheldolf,  IV,  106  and  309. 
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of  authority  wielded  by  rulers  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  placita 
legalia  ( coies ,  franches  or  communes  verites;  Flemish,  doorgaen- 
de  or  stille  waerheden).  This  was  a  private  inquisition  at  which 
the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  disclose  singly  and  in  secret  to 
the  Count’s  officials  the  details  of  all  crimes  and  offences  with¬ 
in  their  knowledge.  Enquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  the  canals 
and  roads  were  in  order  or  had  been  damaged,  and  if  so  by 
whom,  whether  any  outlaws  were  sheltered  in  the  district,  and 
what  crimes  had  passed  undetected.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  the  enquiry,  as  with  our  own  General  Eyre,  was  undoubtedly 
to  extract  money  for  the  ruler’s  exchequer,  but  in  Flanders  the 
inquisitors,  instead  of  acting  as  judges,  reported  matters  to  the 
authorities  for  judgment,  and,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  enquiry 
was  held  in  secret.  Naturally  these  inquisitions  were  regarded 
with  peculiar  loathing  by  the  people. 14  They  led  to  false  accusa¬ 
tions  and  to  grave  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  they  were  now 
suspended.  We  can  well  understand  that  the  concession  did  much 
to  enhance  the  popularity  of  the  French  King  on  his  state  entry 
into  Bruges  in  May  1301.  But  the  French  dominion,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  short  lived.  The  weaver,  De  Coninck,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  townspeople,  and  a  general  massacre  of  the 
French  ensued.  But  the  troubles  were  by  no  means  over  although 
they  were  nearing  their  end.  At  the  battle  of  the  Golden  Spurs 
(11  July,  1302)  the  French  army  was  utterly  routed  by  the  Flem¬ 
ish  troops,  and  the  conflict,  though  short,  was  sufficient  to  re¬ 
store  the  .  dynasty  of  Dampierre  and  to  place  the  principles  of 
democratic  government  on  a  sure  footing.  The  rejoicings  at 
Bruges  were  remarkable,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  was 
celebrated  for  years  afterwards. 15 

Much  blood  had  been  spilled  since  the  issue  of  the  charter  of 


14  The  enquiry  in  a  modified  form  still  persisted  in  the  Franc  until 
the  16th  century.  Warnkonig,  III,  344.  In  Bruges  several  people  were 
banished  for  swearing  oaths  by  Doorgaende  (or  itinerant)  Waarheid 
in  1491.  Town  Archives,  Register  vande  Vierschaer,  (1490-1492),  ff. 
XXXVIII  v.,  XXXIX  v. 

15  Custis.  I.  283. 
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1281,  but  the  new  charter  issued  in  1304 16  by  Philip  of  Thiette, 
who  was  governing  in  the  place  of  his  captive  father,  was  a  very 
different  document.  In  1302  the  burghers  of  Bruges  had  already 
been  granted  freedom  from  tolls  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
county,  and  they  now  received  a  charter  as  enlightened  and  far- 
reaching  as  its  predecessor  was  reactionary  and  narrow.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  containing  in  all  seventy  articles.  The 
forty-eight  articles  of  the  first  part  deal  mainly  with  criminal, 
and  the  twenty-one  articles  of  the  second  part  with  civil,  matters. 

The  first  provision  is  aimed  against  any  further  restriction  of 
privileges.  The  ruler,,  on  his  accession,  is  to  swear  before  five 
echevins  or  more,  to  respect  their  judgments,  to  keep  the  law, 
and  to  observe  faithfully  the  privileges  and  customs  of  the  town, 
a  most  important  enactment,  always  rigidly  enforced,  especially 
at  times  when  the  liberties  of  the  townspeople  were  most  in 
danger.  The  Count’s  officers,  the  bailli,  the  ecoutete  and  their 
officials  had  to  take  the  same  oath,  and  if  untrue  to  it  they  were 
to  be  unfit  to  hold  any  office  under  the  Count  throughout  Fland¬ 
ers  (articles  2,  4,  5).  They  were  ineligible  for  office  if  they  were 
born  in,  or  had  married  a  woman  belonging  to,  the  town  or  the 
Franc  (3).  The  sergeants  17  were  limited  to  twelve  in  number  and 
they  had  each  to  carry  openly  a  mace  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Count  to  identify  them  with  their  office  (4).  Bailli,  ecoutete  and 
sergeants  were  forbidden  to  wear  any  costume  which  was  proper 
to  the  burgesses  of  Bruges  (6).  Complaints  had  to  be  laid  before 
the  echevins  within  three  days.  The  Count,  however,  could  pres¬ 
ent  wrongs  within  a  year  and  a  day,  in  cases  where  the  offence 
was  committed  abroad  or  the  offender  was  in  gaol,  but  the  three 
days’  limit  applied  again  as  soon  as  the  offender  was  at  liberty 
or  had  returned  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  (7).  Penal 
matters  are  then  dealt  with  in  detail.  No  one  is  to  answer  twice 
for  the  same  offence  (15).  Fines  are  fixed  for  threats,  for  assaults 
with  the  fist  or  with  the  hand,  for  dragging  by  the  hair  or  ap- 


16  Printed  in  Warnkonig  -  Gheldolf,  IV,  321. 

17  The  sergeants  had  many  duties  to  perform.  They  announced  the 
judgments  of  the  courts,  collected  the  taxes  and  summoned  the  militia 
on  the  Count’s  behalf.  Pirenne,  Histoire,  I,  315. 
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proaching  another  in  ill-will,  for  assaults  committed  with  sticks 
or  otherwise  than  with  the  hand,  for  throwing  to  the  ground, 
for  kicking  and  for  violation  of  domicile  (8-10,  27,  28).  Assaults 
and  woundings  with  knives,  daggers,  hammers  and  other  murder¬ 
ous  weapons  are  punished  by  loss  of  the  hand,  or,  if  the  offender 
does  not  appear,  by  banishment  (11).  For  murder  and  homicide, 
as  well  as  arson  and  theft  from  dead  bodies  (reeroof),  the  penalty 
is  death  (18). 

Affrays  at  night  resulting  in  death  are  dealt  with  by  banish¬ 
ment  (16),  while  mutilation  brings  into  play  the  old  lex  talionis, 
an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  hand  for  a  hand  (14).  In  cases^  of 
violent  death  the  echevins  had  to  constitute  themselves  into  a 
kind  of  coroner’s  jury,  and  to  proceed,  under  penalty  of  fines, 
to  the  scene  of  the  outrage  at  the  latest  within  six  days  to  as¬ 
certain  the  truth  (17).  Rapes  are  punished  by  death  if  the  culprit 
is  caught,  otherwise  by  banishment  (18).  The^  goods  of  banished 
criminals  are  no  longer  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Count:  the  body 
protects  the  goods  (26).  Article  29  deals  with  a  curious  offence 
known  as  wapeldrink,  which  consisted  in  holding  your  victim 
under  water  until  he  was  nearly  drowned.  The  penalty  is  a  fine 
of  60  lib.,  the  maximum  imposed  for  any  offence. 

False  testimony  is  punished  by  three  days  in  the  stocks,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  branding  on  the  cheek  with  a  red-hot  key  and  banish¬ 
ment  under  penalty  of  the  gallows,  and  the  offender  is  there¬ 
after  to  be  infamous  (31),  a  valuable  safeguard  at  a  time  when 
oath-helpers  could  often  swear  a  matter  out  of  court.  The  char¬ 
ter  provides  further  that  no  burgher  is  to  be  challenged  to  judic¬ 
ial  combat  (33),  always  a  clumsy  method  of  ascertaining  the 
truth  and  now  falling  into  disfavour.  Any  burgher  summoning 
another  to  combat  was  heavily  mulcted,  the  fine  being  divided 
between  the  Count  and  the  town.  Careful  provisions  are  inserted 
to  hasten  the  administration  of  justice.  Two  echevins  were  to 
sit  daily  in  the  Burg,  before  and  after  dinner,  in  order  that  the 
gaol  might  be  speedily  delivered;  if  necessity  arose  they  had 
to  proceed  to  the  prison  to  deal  with  offenders  there  (52).  All 
complaints  were  to  be  dealt  with  within  four  days,  in  default  the 
echevins  had  to  present  themselves  in  the  Burg  on  the  evening 
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after  the  fourth  day  and  remain  there  at  their  own  cost  until 
they  had  disposed  of  outstanding  business  (40),  defaulters  being 
fined.  Echevins  disclosing  official  secrets  were  to  be  deprived  of 
office,  and  if  misconduct  was  proved  the  punishment  was  banish¬ 
ment  for  a  hundred  years  and  a  day  (50).  Elaborate  provisions  are 
inserted  for  dealing  with  contempt  of  court  or  insults  offered  to 
the  echevins— assaults  are  punished  by  the  loss  of  the  hand  (35), 
disrespect  and  base  words  reflecting  on  the  decisions  of  the 
court  by  heavy  fines,  and  provision  is  also  made  for  the  enforcing 
of  a  truce  (zoendinc)  and  for  breaches  of  the  peace  when  the 
parties  were  bound  over(38-46).  Fines  are  imposed  for  refusals 
to  agree,  and  once  a  reconciliation  is  effected  the  penalty  for 
violating  it  is  banishment  for  a  hundred  years  and  a  day,  when 
the  original  offence  was  homicide,  and  otherwise  for  such  per¬ 
iods  as  the  echevins  might  think  fit,  in  both  cases  under  penalty 
of  death.  (41) 18 

The  second  part  of  the  charter  deals  in  the  main  with  civil 
matters.  The  reservation  of  cases  to  the  Count’s  special  tribunal 
has  now  entirely  disappeared.  False  judgments  go  by  way  of 
appeal  from  Bruges  to  the  echevins  of  the  good  towns  of  Ghent, 
Ypres,  Lille  and  Douai,  who  are  bound  to  decide  them  according 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Bruges.  The  appellant  has  to  give 
security  for  the  due  prosecution  of  the  appeal,  and  if  he  fails 
he  pays  costs  and  fines  by  way  of  damages  to  the  Count  and 
the  echevins.  If  the  echevins  fail  in  the  appeal  they  are)  deprived 
of  their  office  and  can  take  no  further  part  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  are  liable  for  costs.  Decisions  challenged  by  the 
Count  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same 
consequences  in  cases  of  failure  (49).  Merchants  and  foreigners 
are  to  have  justice  within  three,  or  at  most  within  eight,  days 


18  In  some  instances  it  would  appear  that  reconciliation  with  a 
payment  or  composition  in  the  nature  of  wergild  absolved  the  culprit, 
but  not  in  the  case  of  more  serious  offences-  See  article  16  of  the 
Charter  of  1304,  where  reconciliation  is  expressly  forbidden  for  homic¬ 
ides,  unless  the  offence  is  committed  at  night.  On  the  whole  subject 
see  Warnkonig,  III,  201  ff.  Elsewhere  the  punishment  for  breach  of 
the  zoendinc  was  death.  Ibid.  Ill,  207  ff. 
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according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  town  (54),  a  provision 
which  had  already  appeared  in  the  charter  of  1190. 

The  echevins  are  empowered  to  levy  rates  for  the  needs  of  the 
town  (65);  echevins  dying  are  to  be  replaced  within  three  days 
by  others  of  the  same  class, 10  that  is  artisans  by  artisans  and 
burghers  by  burghers  (66),  and  by  article  67  the  Count  is  bound 
to  give  effect  to  such  ordinances  and  provisions  as  the  echevins 
may  see  fit  to  issue,  an  extraordinarily  drastic  revision  of  the 
charter  of  1281. 

The  concluding  provisions  of  this  part  of  the  charter  revert  to 
criminal  matters  and  provide  in  great  detail  as  to  the  abduction 
of  females  and  boys  (68-70).  Any  one  abducting  a  widow  or 
other  female  of  the  burgher  class  against  her  will  for  purposes 
of  marriage  is  banished  for  a  hundred  years  under  penalty  of 
his  head,  and  is  outside  the  law.  His  goods  are  confiscated  and 
are  divided  equally  between  the  Count  and  the  town.  Similar 
penalties  are  fixed  for  abducting  married  women,  and  the  off¬ 
spring  of  such  forced  marriages  or  connections  were  incapable 
of  inheriting.  Aiding  and  abetting  are  punished  by  fines  and 
banishment  for  six  years,  in  the  case  of  a  man  under  penalty  of 
his  head,  and  in  the  case  of  a  woman  under  penalty  of  the  pit, 
that  is  of  being  buried  alive.  As  soon  as  information  is  received 
by  the  echevins  of  any  abduction  they  are  to  appoint  two  trust¬ 
ees  of  the  woman’s  fortune  who  are  to  account  to  them  alone; 
any  expense  in  connection  with  the  arrest  of  the  offenders  is  to 


15  The  charter  does  not  settle  the  manner  in  which  the  echevins 
are  to  be  chosen  at  the  annual  election,  but  a  variant  of  the  charter 
exists  which  gives  (article  67)  the  town  gilds  the  controlling  voice 
in  the  choice  of  echevins  and  counsellors.  Why  this  provision  does 
not  appear  in  the  charter  as  issued  cannot  be  explained,  and  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  provision  is  marked  a  nient  or  nul,  so  that  objections 
were  evidently  raised  at  the  time.  Warnkonig  -  Gheldolf,  iv.  137; 
Vanderkindere,  120.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some  such  provision  for  the 
selection  of  echevins  by  the  gilds  did  not  exist  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
article  66.  The  fullers,  by  the  charter  of  1303,  were  given  the  right 
to  select  the  hondert  -  mannen  to  whom  the  dchevins  had  to  submit 
their  annual  accounts.  Warnkonig  -  Gheldolf,  IV.  92.  The  whole  mat¬ 
ter  is  obscure,  but  even  if  the  variant  of  article  67  never  became  law 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  gilds  had  no  voice  in  the  selection  of 
Echevins. 
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be  deducted  therefrom,  and  evidence  by  the  woman  that  she 
was  a  consenting  party  is  to  be  disregarded.  Similar  provisions 
are  inserted  with  reference  to  the  abduction  of  girls  or  maidens 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  girl’s  fortune  in  these  cases 
is  divided  equally  between  the  Count  and  the  town.  If  the  relat¬ 
ions  take  no  steps  against  the  culprit  the  town  officials  must 
themselves  set  the  law  in  motion  under  penalty  of  banishment. 
Women  abducting  boys  or  young  men  under  twenty-five  years 
of  “age  are  banished  and  their  fortunes  are  confiscated. 10  These 
provisions  are  drastic  indeed,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  ap¬ 
parently  not  difficult  in  certain  cases,  at  least  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  obtain  letters  of  recall  from  banishment. 21 

It  is  apparent,  if  we  compare  the  provisions  of  the  great  chart¬ 
er  of  Bruges  with  its  predecessors,  that  conditions  had  greatly 
changed.  In  the  earlier  grants  of  privileges  the  rulers  had  been 
concerned  far  more  with  their  own  authority  than  with  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  their  subjects.  Now  the  Count,  having  thrown  off  the 
foreign  yoke  with  the  loyal  help  of  the  burghers  and  craft-gilds, 
was  constrained  to  acknowledge  all  the  privileges  which  it  had 
been  the  constant  ambition  of  the  town  to  obtain,  and  the  victory 
for  the  time  being  was  complete. 

The  charter  of  1304  remained  the  foundation  of  the  liberties 
of  Bruges  for  more  than  three  centuries,  although  it  suffered 
many  encroachments  and  vicissitudes.  The  terms  can  have  scarce¬ 
ly  been  known  before  the  privileges  secured  by  it  were  seriously 
threatened  by  the  peace  treaty  with  France.  The  Treaty  of  Athis 
— -rightly  called  the  Treaty  of  Iniquity  —  signed  in  June  1305,  if 
actually  carried  out,  would  have  made  the  French  King  absolute 
master  of  Flanders.  It  was  a  sentence  of  death  rather  than  a 
treaty  of  peace. 22  Robert  of  Bethune,  who  had  now  succeeded 
Guy,  had  signed  it  in  order  to  gain  his  liberty,  but  when  the 
terms  became  known  public  indignation  rose  to  fever  heat.  Fealty 
was  to  be  sworn  by  the  Count  and  by  the  towns,  the  oath  was 


20  These  offences  had  been  the  subject  of  a  special  charter  in  1278. 
See  Warnkonig  -  Gheldolf,  IV.  p.  115. 

21  See  Ch.  4.  p.  68. 

22  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  I.  276,  289.  Pirenne,  Histoire,  I.  420. 
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to  be  repeated  in  future  by  all  communal  officers  on  their  elec¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Flanders  above  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  years  were  to  swear  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  treaty  at 
intervals  of  five  years.  Flanders  was  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
400,000  livres  within  four  years.  The  French  King  was  to  be 
supplied  with  600  men  at  arms  who  were  to  maintain  themselves 
at  their  own  cost,  and  the  defences  of  the  towns  were  to  be 
demolished.  Bruges,  which  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  revolt, 
was  to  deliver  up  3000  of  its  burghers  to  be  sent  on  pilgrimage, 
1000  overseas  and  the  rest  to  home  shrines,  and  on  any  breach 
of  the  treaty  the  country  was  to  be  placed  under  an  interdict. 
The  ruling  classes  in  the  town  were  actually  willing  to  accept 
these  terms,  but  the  weavers,  the  fullers  and  other  members  of 
the  craft-gilds  unanimously  rejected  the  treaty,  which  remained 
unenforced. 

In  the  events  which  followed,  under  Louis  of  Nevers  (1322- 
1346)  and  Louis  of  Male  (1346-1384),  there  was  a  curious  inter¬ 
change  of  freedom  and  oppression.  At  one  moment  we  find  fhe 
artisans,  notably  the  weavers,  ruling  by  themselves,  forcing 
acknowledgments  of  the  staple  rights  of  the  town,  first  as 
against  Sluys  and  then  as  against  all  competitors, 23  and  placing 
fhe  Count  under  lock  and  key  in  the  Halles,  and  then,  for  ins¬ 
tance,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Cassel  (August  1328)  deliv¬ 
ering  up  their  privileges  for  revision,  pulling  down  their  walls 
and  ramparts,  and  kneeling  for  pardon  on  the  high  road.  Six 
years  later,  when  hostilities  broke  out  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  the  charters  and  privileges  were  again  restored  as  a  bait 
to  induce  the  people  of  Bruges  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  with 
England  and  to  side  with  the  French  King.  Then  came  the  bloody 
battle  of  Roosebecke  (1382).  The  charters  and  privileges  were 
once  more  delivered  up  and  the  town  was  occupied  by  French 
troops  and  severely  punished.  On  the  accession  of  Philip  the 
Bold  in  1384  all  the  privileges  were  restored  with  two  except¬ 
ions24,  but  in  1399  a  serious  blow  was  struck  at  the  authority 


23  See  charters  granted  in  1323  and  1358,  Gilliodts,  Cartulaire  (Est- 
aple)  I.  nos  220,  223,  note  p.  260  and  N°  209.  Bellow,  p.  98. 

24  These  were  the  government  of  the  town  by  6  constables,  each 
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of  the  echevins  by  a  charter  issued  on  25  August  which  determ¬ 
ined  the  methods  to  be  adopted  at  the  yearly  election  of  officers. 
The  Duke  chose  the  echevins  and  counsellors,  and  as  to  the 
latter,  if  the  town  was  dissatisfied,  it  could  replace  them  by 
others.  The  Duke  also  selected  the  constables  of  the  sections, 
but  here  objections  by  the  town  were  merely  met  by  replacing 
the  undesirables  with  other  nominees  of  the  Duke. 25  The  result, 
of  course,  was  complete  control  from  without,  and  this  state 
of  affairs  continued  in  the  face  of  all  protests  until  after  the 
accession  of  Marie  of  Burgundy  in  1477,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  profit  by  the  change.  The  town,  in  addition,  was  heavily 
taxed  and  was  continually  in  the  Duke’s  debt,  but  no  further 
attempt  was  made  to  restrict  its  privileges  until  after  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  John  the  Fearless,  when  in  1407  the  document  known  as 
the  Calf  el  was  imposed  on  the  town.  It  arose  out  of  the  troubles 
connected  with  the  English  attack  on  Sluys.  A  fleet  of  vessels 
had  anchored  in  the  Zwyn  with  the  object  of  attacking  the  town, 
and  the  burghers  of  Bruges,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the 
Duke,  obstinately  declined  for  some  time  to  march  to  the  defence. 
The  Duke  retaliated  by  sentences  of  banishment  and  by  fines, 
and  on  27  April  1407,  a  new  charter  was  sealed.  The  craft-gilds 
were  forbidden  to  unfurl  their  banners  in  any  public  place  until 
the  Duke  had  displayed  his,  in  other  words  they  were  deprived 
of  the  right  of  taking  up  arms  without  his  summons,  and  in  case 
of  disobedience  the  craft  banners  were  to  be  forfeited  and  the 
individuals  concerned  were  to  lose  their  heads,  if  caught,  and  if 
not,  to  be  banished  for  a  hundred  years  and  a  day,  in  both 
cases  with  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  steps  were  taken  to  prevent 
further  resistance  by  the  abolition  of  the  maendghelt,  the  month¬ 
ly  subsidy  hitherto  received  by  the  gilds  from  the  town. 26  Such 
was  the  notorious  Calfel  of  1407.  The  terms  of  the  charter  were 
at  first  kept  secret,  the  gildsmen  being  informed  only  that  the 


responsible  for  one  section,  and  the  confiscation  to  the  Duke  of  the 
goods  of  persons  guilty  of  sedition.  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  III.  pp.  1,  2. 
“  Ibid.  Ill,  419. 

M  Ibid.  IV.  15. 
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Duke  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  allow  them  to  retain  their 
banners  in  return  for  certain  «  moderations,  restrictions  and 
obligations  »  which  they  were  to  accept.  It  was  not  until  later 
that  the  real  conditions  became  known.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  onerous  taxes  were  imposed,  notably  a  heavy  duty  on  wheat, 
while  the  Duke  was  to  receive  the  seventh  denier  on  all  town 
revenues.  Luckily  this  infamous  charter  only  remained  in  force 
for  four  years.  In  1411  the  Duke,  owing  to  his  quarrel  with  his 
cousin  Louis  of  Orleans,  and  his  urgent  need  of  troops,  was 
forced  to  come  to  terms  with  the  town,  and  the  deans  of  the 
gilds  presented  themselves  in  a  body  and  solemnly  tore  their 
seals  from  the  document.  Thereafter  the  privileges  of  the  town 
and  the  liberties  of  the  subjects  were  preserved  for  the  most 
part  by  bargaining.  The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  needed  money  for 
their  ambitious  schemes,  and  the  townspeople  supplied  it  in  ex¬ 
change  for  whatever  privileges  they  could  wring  from  them,  but 
they  certainly  had  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  The  whole  policy 
of  the  ruling  house  was  antagonistic  to  the  ideas  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  which  were  cherished  by  the  towns  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Municipal  privileges  had  to  give  way  to  the  interests  of 
the  state  as  a  whole,  and  although,  after  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  the  communes  were  able  to  enforce  their  claims  against 
his  daughter  Marie,  and  to  re-establish  the  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  early  centuries, 37  they  were  helpless  to  profit  by  it. 
With  the  death  of  the  Duchess  and  the  regency  of  Maximilian 
the  last  traces  of  the  old  order  had  finally  disappeared. 


27  The  privileges  granted  in  the  early  months  of  1477  swept  away 
the  Ducal  rights  and  left  the  town  free  to  elect  its  own  officers.  The 
gild  charters  were  restored,  and  the  Franc  disappeared  as  a  fourth 
member  of  the  Estates  of  Flanders.  For  these  and  other  concessions 
see  Gilliodts,  Invenfaire,  VI,  p.  138  ff. 


CHAPTER  6. 


The  Craft-gilds. 


The  craft-gilds  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  town  life  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  that  no  description  of 
Bruges  would  be  complete  without  some  account  of  their  devel¬ 
opment.  1  Some  evidence  exists  to  shew  that  craft-gilds  (corps 
de  metiers)  were  in  existence  in  Flemish  towns  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century.  A  century  later  they  had  taken  definite  form, 
and  in  the  succeeding  centuries  little  remained  to  do  except  to 
confirm  their  organisation  and  settle  matters  of  details.  The 
gilds  survived  in  some  form  until  the  eighteenth  century  when 
they  were  swept  away  in  France  and  Belgium  by  the  French 
Revolution,  but  many  of  the  streets  in  Bruges  and  elsewhere  still 
perpetuate  their  names. 2  They  founded  the  prosperity  of  the 
towns  and  for  centuries  continued  to  maintain  it,  while  the  heroic 
struggle  of  their  members  against  the  burgher  class  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  carried  on  for  the  most  part  alone,  may  be  said 
to  have  influenced  the  whole  course  of  Flemish  history,  even  if 
it  could  not  save  Flanders. 

The  gilds  at  Bruges,  of  which  there  were  fifty-two  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century, 3  were  divided  into 
nine  classes,  and  the  various  merchants  and  artisans  were  dis- 


1  On  the  whole  subject  see  Warnkonig  -  Gheldolf,  IV.  ch.  V.  De 
Stoop,  in  Annales  Soc.  d’Emulation,  V  (1843)  133  ff.  Vanderkindere, 
Le  Siecle  des  Arfevelde  Ch.  III.  Pirenne.  Histoire,  II.  66.  G.  Des 
Marez,  L’ Organisation  du  Travail  a  Bruxelles,  1901. 

2  Geo.  Unwin,  The  Gilds  and  Companies  of  London,  p.  35,  and 
sketch  map  at  p.  32. 

3  Warnkonig  -  Gheldolf,  IV,  83,  ff.  and  note  p.  96.  Damhouder  men¬ 
tions  72  gild-deans,  but  he  includes  many  who  were  not  properly 
members  of  craft-gilds. 
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tributed  amongst  them. 4  The  first  class  comprised  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  tradesmen  as  it  were,  the  cloth  and  linen  merchants 
and  the  mercers.  In  the  next  class  we  find  the  weavers,  the 
fullers,  the  shearers  and  the  dyers.  Then  came  the  butchers  and 
the  fishmongers.  The  fourth  class  was  composed  of  seventeen 
smaller  crafts,  the  fifth  of  metal  workers,  the  sixth  of  leather 
workers,  the  seventh  of  workers  with  the  needle,  the  eighth  of 
bakers,  hatters  etc.,  and  finally  in  the  ninth  class  we  find  the 
candlemakers,  bead-makers  (paternoster  -  makers),  fruiterers, 
boatmen  and  brokers  ( couretier ,  mackelaer).  This  last  gild  al¬ 
though  figuring  at  the  end  of  the  list,  was,  apart  from  the  textile 
industry,  among  the  most  important  of  the  trade  associations. 
Its  origin  is  obscure,  but  already  in  1293  the  brokers  or  factors 
had  established  their  claim  to  a  voice  in  practically  all  the  whole¬ 
sale  transactions  at  Bruges.  In  their  privileges  of  that  year  it 
was  provided  that  no  burgher  nor  stranger  might  transact  any 
business  without  the  intervention  of  a  broker,  and  thencefor¬ 
ward  their  position  was  in  reality  an  official  one.  Their  organis¬ 
ation  did  not  differ  greatly  from  other  gilds,  but  their  activities 
and  the  abuses  arising  from  them  throw  an  interesting  light  on 
the  conditions  of  trade  in  the  middle  ages. 5 

The  gild  charters,  many  of  which  are  in  existence,  enable  us 
to  appreciate  the  character  and  object  of  these  institutions.  Their 
first  object  undoubtedly  was  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  various 
trades,  to  control  the  workers,  and  to  ensure  security  of  persons 
and  goods  at  a  time  when  the  lower  classes  had  little  protection 
against  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers,  except  by  association.  The 
interests  of  the  individual,  however,  protected  up  to  a  certain 
point,  were  entirely  subordinated  to  the  good  of  the  workers  as 
a  body.  Production  was  only  encouraged  so  far  as  it  was  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  gilds  was  to 
prevent  the  enrichment  of  one  worker  at  the  expense  of  another. 
The  whole  system  rested  on  the  principle  that  the  worker  was 
entitled  to  a  sufficient  competence  and  should  be  protected 


4  Warnkonig-Gheldolf,  IV,  82  ff. 

5  See  ch.  7."p.  107. 
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against  bad  times  and  poverty.  There  were  then  no  large  manu¬ 
factories.  The  work  was  done  in  small  workshops,  the  size  and 
disposition  of  which  were  rigorously  controlled.  Masters  were 
limited  as  to  the  number  of  journeymen  they  might  employ  - 
three  was  a  usual  limit  -  and  the  names  of  all  «  foreigners  » 
engaged  had  to  be  returned  to  the  gild  authorities,  in  order  that 
a  check  might  be  kept  on  the  introduction  of  outside  labour.  The 
manufacture  of  cloth  in  the  districts  outside  the  town  was  entire¬ 
ly  forbidden,  and  the  crafts  were  always  ready  to  issue  forth 
in  a  body  to  break  the  looms  and  implements  of  any  persons 
infringing  their  privileges. 

Each  craft  formed  a  society  by  itself,  similar  in  constitution 
and  organisation  to  its  neighbours,  but  an  absolute  master  in 
its  own  house.  The  craft-gilds  as  a  whole  were  under  the  general 
control  of  nine  persons  called  Grand  Deans  ( Zwaer  Deken) 
selected  from  among  the  leading  gilds,  but  each  gild  had  its 
own  dean,  who  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  syndics  ( vinders , 
sorgers),  sworn  brothers,  either  masters  or  journeymen,  and 
between  them  they  exercised  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  particular  organisation.  They  acted  as  inspectors  in 
the  market  place  and  the  workshop,  and  no  door  was  closed 
against  them.  The  officials  were  assisted  by  a  beadle  or  usher 
( cnaep ),  who  summoned  the  assemblies,  and  most  of  the  gilds 
had  also  a  sctuld-drager  to  carry  their  banners  on  public  occas¬ 
ions.  The  dean  was  the  official  mainly  responsible  for  the  affairs 
of  the  gild  and  was  its  public  representative,  but  all  sentences 
and  ordinances  were  issued  in  the  names  of  the  dean  and  syndics. 
After  them  came  the  craftsmen  or  masters,  not  necessarily  emp¬ 
loyers  of  labour,  but  artificers,  sworn  and  admitted  into  the 
Mystery,  and  lastly  the  hired  workmen  or  journeymen.  On  the 
election  of  the  syndics  the  gilds  submitted  twice  the  number  of 
names  required  to  the  echevins  of  the  town  who  made  the  final 
selection  and  chose  the  deans.  In  later  times  however,  the  gilds 
became  practically  independent  and  selected  their  own  officers 
without  reference  to  the  echevins. 

The  gilds  had  usually  their  own  houses  of  assembly,  where 
they  could  meet  and  discuss  matters  and  where  their  charters 
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and  papers  could  be  stored,  as  well  as  a  chaplain  to  conduct 
the  services  on  Feast  Days  in  the  chapel  of  their  patron  Saint. 
The  gilds  trained  their  own  members  for  military  service  and 
also  contributed  to  the  cost  of  the  contingents  raised  from 
time  to  time  by  the  town,  the  expenses,  if  necessary,  being  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  members  by  process  of  law  and  imprisonment. 3 
In  1372  the  accounts  of  the  weavers  gild  give  the  names  of  531 
members  who  took  the  field,  and  who  were  paid  for  their  servi¬ 
ces  463  livres  de  gros.  In  1371  a  number  of  tents  and  banners 
were  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  gild,  and  at  the  siege  of 
Calais  in  1436,  out  of  a  contingent  of  450  men,  98  were  found 
by  the  burghers  and  the  rest  by  the  gilds. '  This  expedition, 
disastrous  as  it  was  for  the  town,  seems  also  to  have  led  to  a 
number  of  disputes  between  the  gilds.  The  tanners  complained 
to  the  echevins  that  the  pursers  and  white  tawyers,  who  till  then 
had  always  marched  under  their  banner,  had  now  procured  a 
banner  of  their  own,  a  dispute  in  which  the  tanners  seem  to 
have  been  unsuccessful,  since  the  pursers  were  allowed  to  march 
to  Calais  under  their  own  colours,  which,  however,  were  not  to 
be  unfurled  without  the  consent  of  the  captain  of  the  town.6 *  8 9 
Not  long  after  the  tanners  were  at  issue  with  the  cordwainers, ' 
alleging  that  before  the  Calais  expedition  they  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  on|  market  days  to  have  fifty  or  sixty  stalls  well 
furnished  with  goods,  whereas  now  the  cordwainers  had  brought 
in  and  exposed  for  sale  all  kinds  of  leather  goods  from  outside, 
so  that  the  tanners’  stalls  were  reduced  to  twenty-four  or  twen¬ 
ty-five.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  how  the  dispute  ended, 
but  having  regard  to  the  care  with  which  all  foreign  shoes,  boots, 
slippers  and  galoshes  were  excluded  from  the  Bruges  market,  “ 
the  cordwainers  seem  to  have  been  considerably  at  fault. 


6  Delepierre,  Precis  Analytique,  II,  p.  22. 

1  De  Stoop,  pp.  158/160. 

8  Delepierre,  I.  p.  85. 

9  Ibid.  p.  97. 

”  See  the  edict  of  5  May  1381.  Delepierre,  I.  p.  47.  Later  the  cord¬ 
wainers  were  only  permitted  to  sell  their  shoes  in  the  market  on  one 
day  a  week  (1540).  Ibid.  II.  58. 
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The  powers  of  the  gild  authorities  were  certainly  extensive. 
In  addition  to  fixing  the  trade  regulations  and  keeping  their 
members  in  order,  we  find  that  quite  early  they  were  forcing 
their  way  into  the  affairs  of  the  town.  In  1303  the  crafts  had 
already  obtained  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  hondert  mannen, 
the  officials  to  whom  the  accounts  of  the  town  were  submitted, 
and  the  charter  of  1304  appears  to  have  given  them  some  voice 
in  the  election  of  echevins,  even  if  the  right  was  not  exercised. 
As  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  the  nine  Grand  Deans  held 
nine  of  the  keys  which  opened  the  town  chest,  and  only  the  tenth 
key  was  held  by  the  burgomaster  and  echevins ,  who  opened  the 
last  lock  after  the  deans  had  opened  the  others, 11  so  that  the 
gilds  could,  in  effect,  control  all  the  important  affairs  of  the 
town.  In  1503  the  dean  of  the  butchers  lost  his  key,  and  a  special 
order  of  the  magistrates  was  necessary  before  the  lock  could 
be  forced. 11 

The  charters  and  privileges  which  the  gilds  obtained  from 
their  rulers  are  in  themselves  overwhelming  evidence  of  the 
power  which  they  wielded.  Two  such  charters  of  the  year  1303, 
relating  to  fullers  and  cloth-shearers  have  been  analysed  by 
M.  Gheldolf, 11  and  from  them  we  can  learn  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  was  carried  on.  The 
two  gilds  in  question  were  among  the  most  important  at  Bruges, 
since  the  textile  craft,  particularly  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth,  formed  for  centuries  the  principal  industry  of  the  town, 
and  the  workers  were  easily  recognised  by  their  blue  finger¬ 
nails  and  clothes.  While  the  cloth  merchants  amassed  wealth, 
the  weavers  and  clothworkers  were  the  most  oppressed  of  all 
wage-earners,  and  as  a  class  they  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
discontent.  The  weavers,  who  were  feared  by  the  ruling  classes 
as  much  as  they  were  hated,  headed  all  the  democratic  move¬ 
ments  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  the  weavers  who  raised 
van  Artevelde  to  power,  and  then  overthrew  and  killed  him. 


11  De  Stoop,  134. 

12  Gilliodts,  inventaire,  Introd.  54. 

1S  Warnkonig  -  Gheldolf,  IV.  85  ff.  Other  fifteenth  century  charters 
relating  to  weavers,  fullers,  shearers  and  dyers  are  contained  in  the 
'Collection  des  keuren,  Soc.  d’Emulation,  1842. 
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By  the  gild  regulations  a  time  was  set  for  each  piece  of  work 
according  to  its  nature;  for  instance,  from  October  to  Easter 
if  much  labour  was  involved.  The  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in 
a  day  was  fixed,  and  the  lengths  of  the  stuffs  employed  were 
controlled,  as  were  also  the  ingredients  and  appliances  to  be 
used.  No  fuller  might  work  with  any  but  his  own  vats.  Each 
fuller,  after  residence  in  the  town  for  a  year  and  a  day,  acquired 
the  right  of  a  burgess  and  none  but  a  fuller  could  exercise  his 
craft.  No  worker  could  become  a  gild-brother  if  he  had  been 
sent  away  from  the  town  for  evil  conduct,  or  if  he  was  not  de¬ 
cently  clad;  as  against  this,  however,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
gilds  on  more  than  one  occasion  took  their  members’  clothes  out 
of  pawn. 14  Persons  of  evil  reputation,  excommunicates,  usurers, 
thieves  and  criminals,  players  with  false  dice,  keepers  of  disord¬ 
erly  houses,  persons  found  gaming  in  the  public  places  were  all 
excluded  from  the  craft,  as  were  also  persons  living  in  adultery. 
At  Ghent  a  master  fruiterer  was  interdicted  for  allowing  his 
mistress  to  carry  on  his  trade. 16  It  was  forbidden  even  to  employ 
such  persons  or  to  do  or  suffer  any  act  whereby  the  gild  might 
be  brought  into  disrepute. 

Great  care  was  exercised  in  assuring  that  the  quality  of  the 
wool  should  be  maintained.  Wools  of  different  quality  might  not 
be  mixed,  nor  might  wool  and  cotton  be  washed  together.  The 
size  and  arrangement  of  the  workshops  was  carefully  regulated. 
No  shearer  might  work  with  more  than  three  frames,  and  these 
had  to  be  placed  in  a  room  giving  on  to  the  street  and  so  dis¬ 
posed  that  the  workers  could  be  seen.  There  was  to  be  no  weav¬ 
ing  during  times  of  frost,  no  grease  except  butter  was  to  be 
used  for  oiling,  and  scouring  was  to  be  carried  out  with  water 
only.  The  work  when  completed  was  sealed.  The  Bruges  cloths, 
when  officially  tested,  could  traverse  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
were  accepted  without  question. 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  for  the  son  of  a  fuller  was  two 


14  «  Item,  van  Jan  Den  Leckers  clederen  te  loscene,  2  S.  9  D.  >,  and 
other  extracts  from  weavers’  accounts,  De  Stoop,  158. 

15  Van  Duyse,  Invent  des  chartres  de  Gand,  N°.  485,  quoted  by 
Vanderkindere,  92. 
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years:  for  others  three  years.  Fees  were  payable  to  the  gild 
authorities  at  the  commencement  of  the  service  and  again  on 
completion,  and  apprentices,  not  sons  of  fullers,  paid  in  addition 
a  premium  to  their  masters.  The  term  had  to  be  served  in  a 
chartered  town,  and  no  apprentice  could  be  received  or  set  to 
work  until  he  had  been  approved  by  the  gild  authorites.  Not 
more  than  one  apprentice  could  be  taken  during  any  one  year, 
except  in  cases  of  death  or  illness.  The  period  of  apprenticeship 
having  been  completed,  the  apprentice  became  a  journeyman  or 
day  worker,  but  the  number  of  journeymen  passing  into  the 
upper  ranks  was  carefully  restricted  so  that  there  might  not  be 
any  undue  multiplication  of  employers.  No  journeyman  becoming 
a  master  could  employ  another  journeyman,  nor  take  any  appren¬ 
tice  during  the  first  two  years  of  mastership,  and  in  later  times 
a  journeyman  desiring  to  become  a  master  had  to  supply  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  skill  by  producing  a  chef  d’ oeuvre,  but  this  custom 
was  not  common  before  the  fifteenth  century.  The  widow  of  a 
master  could  transfer  certain  gild  rights  to  a  second  husband, 
and  in  proper  cases  could  herself  carry  on  her  husband’s  trade 
as  a  gild-sister. 18 

It  was  forbidden  to  commence  work  before  the  ringing  of  the 
cloche  du  jour:  at  noon  the  dinner  bell  was  sounded,  and  all  work 
ceased  with  the  cloche  du  soir.  No  work  was  to  be  done  on 
Sundays  or  Feast  Days,  or  on  the  eve  of  Feast  Days,  or  after 
noon  on  Saturday,  or  by  artificial  light,  except  in  cases  of  great 
urgency  or  to  complete  work  already  commenced.  Wages  were 
paid  weekly  in  cash.  Any  attempt  to  pay  less  than  the  standard 
rate  of  wages,  or  to  pay  in  goods,  was  rigorously  punished.  The 
master  in  such  cases  might  be  disgilded  for  a  year. 17  As  far  as 


10  Delepierre,  I.  p.  47,  where  permission  is  given  for  the  widow  of 
a  candlemaker  to  remain  a  member  of  the  gild,  als  glide  zuster.  18„ 
Sept.  1381,  cf.  Ibid •  II,  pp.  22,  52.  The  candlemakers  of  Bruges  were 
an  extremely  important  fraternity.  Their  candles  were  renowned  all 
over  Europe  (Delepierre,  II,  p.  84)  and  the  members  were  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  inspecting  weights  and  measures,  with  power  to 
enter  houses  and  destroy  false  weights  on  the  threshold.  (Ibid.  II, 
pp.  47,  57,  65,  144). 

17  Vanderkindere,  88. 
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fullers  and  shearers  were  concerned,  the  worker  seems  to  have 
received  something  approaching  three-quarters  of  the  price  paid 
for  each  piece  of  work,  leaving  one  quarter  only  for  the  master 
as  his  profit,  out  of  which  he  had  to  pay  his  working  expenses 
and  overhead  charges,  Although  the  masters  enjoyed  many  privi¬ 
leges  they  resembled  in  their  lives  and  labour  the  workmen  they 
employed.  M.  Vanderkindere  thinks,  on  the  whole,  that  a  master 
might  earn  in  one  day  double  the  amount  paid  away  in  wages, 
and  this  estimate  is  certainly  not  an  extravagant  one. 18 

Neither  master  nor  mistress  of  the  fuller’s  gild  might  reside 
in  the  house  of  a  merchant  draper,  nor  might  a  fuller’s  wife 
visit  such  a  house  unless  the  two  families  were  related,  or  in 
the  case  of  family  or  neighbourly  rejoicing. 19  The  interests  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  journeymen  were  also  carefully  considered. 
No  journeyman  could  lodge  in  the  house  of  his  master  unless 
related  to  him  in  the  third  or  any  closer  degree,  a  provision 
aimed  doubtless  at  the  possibility  of  pressure  in  the  matter  of 
wages,  nor  were  the  young  people,  wherever  they  resided,  to  be 
contaminated  by  evil  companions.  If  any  two  journeymen  made 
oath  to  the  gildsmen  that  a  fellow  lodger  was  guilty  of  immor¬ 
ality,  the  gildsmen  could  dislodge  the  offender  and  send  him  else¬ 
where.  On  the  other  hand  no  secret  complaints  were  allowed, 
but  all  accusations  had  to  be  made  openly  by  word  of  mouth 
and  in  a  loud  voice. 20 

The  dean  and  syndics  met  once  a  month  to  consider  matters 
concerning  the  interests  of  the  craft  and  for  purposes  of  disci¬ 
pline.  Absent  gildsmen  were  fined,  sand  strict  order  was  main¬ 
tained  at  the  assemblies.  The  tanners  in  1374  forbade  one  of 
their  members  to  exercise  his  craft  for  fourteen  days  for  calling 
a  fellow  gildsman  a  liar 21  ;  quarrels  were  dealt  with  by  suspension 
for  thirteen  weeks,  and  gildsmen,  whether  masters  or  workmen, 
eould  be  banished  for  three  years  from  Flanders  for  quitting  the 


18  Ibid.  91. 

19  Warnkonig  -  Geldolf,  IV.  88/89. 
50  Ibid.  IV.  91. 

21  Delepierre,  I,  p.  44. 
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craft  or  ceasing  work,  or  for  combining  amongst  themselves 
against  the  gild,  or  setting  up  their  own  statutes  and  ordin¬ 
ances. 22  Questions  were  at  times  referred  to  the  arbitration  of 
other  gilds, 23  and  matters  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gilds 
were  settled  by  the  echevins  of  the  town.  It  was  the  echevins 
who,  on  presentment  by  the  gilds,  sent  unruly  members  on  pil¬ 
grimage.  One,  Peter  De  Bey,  a  candlemaker,  was  fined  in  1376 
and  ordered  to  betake  himself  to  Compostella  for  offences 
against  the  corporation, 24  while  for  misdeeds  committed  in  the 
communal  house,  Roland  de  Gheselle,  a  carpenter,  in  1499,  was 
ordered  to  hear  two  Masses  in  the  gild-chapel,  holding  candles 
in  his  hands,  after  which  he  was  to  go  on  pilgrimage,  first  to  a 
local  shrine  and  then  to  the  Three  Kings  at  Cologne.  For  two 
years  he  was  to  absent  himself  from  all  places  frequented  by 
his  fellow  craftsmen,  and  finally,  if  the  gild  members  were  still 
dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  he  was  to  set  off  for  Rome. 25  A 
gildsman  named  Wellem  Van  Potteghem,  who  forged  the  Bruges 
mark  on  cloth  of  indifferent  quality  in  1492,  was  thrust  out  of 
the  gild  and  banished  for  three  years  under  penalty  of  his 
head, 26  and  in  1497  for  wool  frauds,  Charles  Vanden  Bussche, 
a  weaver,  was  sentenced  to  stand  on  the  scaffold  for  two  hours 
on  two  successive  days  bedecked  with  his  wool,  after  which  he 
was  banished  for  three  years,  also  up  zijn  hooft. 27 

The  charters  and  privileges  of  the  gilds,  like  the  charter  of 
1304,  followed  hard  upon  the  battle  of  the  Golden  Spurs,  and, 
in  view  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  people  of  Bruges  in 
throwing  off  the  French  yoke,  they  were  not  unnaturally  con¬ 
ceived  in  a  liberal  spirit.  Only  thirty-three  years  before  the  char¬ 
ters  in  question  were  granted  to  fullers  and  shearers,  an  edict 
had  been  issued  by  which  it  was  forbidden,  under  penalty  of 
fine  and  banishment  for  periods  varying  from  one  to  six  years 
at  the  discretion  of  the  echevins,  for  any  association  of  workmen 

22  Warnkonig  -  Gheldolf,  IV.  p.  92- 

28  Delepierre,  I.  p.  44,  where  the  tanners  were  called  in  to  decide  a 
dispute  between  another  gild  and  an  outside  individual. 

24  Ibid.  I.  p.  46,  cf.  153. 

26  Ibid.  I.  p.  154. 

26  Town  Archives,  Register  vande  Vierschaer,  1490-1492,  f.  CV. 

27  Town  Archives,  Verlytboec,  1490-1537  f.  XXIII. 
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to  be  formed  with  more  than  seven  members,  including  the  dean 
and  syndics,  and  all  strangers  before  commencing  work  had  to 
become  burghers  of  the  town.  Now  the  only  associations  which 
were  forbidden  were  combinations  against  the  gild,  and  the 
penalty  was  reduced  to  banishment  for  three  years.  Craftsmen 
acquired  the  privileges  of  burghers  after  residence  in  the  town 
for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  the  rights  of  each  worker  were  care¬ 
fully  safeguarded,  both  as  against  the  merchants,  masters  and 
other  workmen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  output  was  strictly  con¬ 
trolled  and  competition  and  advertisement  were  alike  forbidden. 
No  boatman  bringing  beer  to  Bruges  was  allowed  to  affix  any 
notice  to  his  boat  in  praise  of  his  cargo28,  nor  might  any  stall¬ 
holder  in  the  Halles  or  Market  Place  attempt  to  capture  cus¬ 
tomers.  At  St.  Omer  the  restriction  was  carried  to  such  lengths 
that  the  market  bye-law  forbade  any  seller  to  greet  a  passer-by, 
or  to  blow  his  nose  or  sneeze  in  his  presence,  lest  he  should 
attract  attention. 29  The  result  was,  of  course,  restricted  industry 
and  frequent  unemployment.  Numbers  of  useful  workers  were 
lost  to  the  community,  and  driven  to  beg  or  seek  their  livelihood 
elsewhere,  since  only  a  small  number  could  afford  the  fees  pay¬ 
able  before  they  became  masters,  and  the  labour  market  was 
always  over-supplied.  All  work  tended  to  become  mechanical 
and  stale,  private  enterprise  was  crushed,  outside  influence  and 
improvements  in  methods  were  alike  ignored  —  a  new  and  ap¬ 
parently  remunerative  method  for  dying  cotton  thread  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  echevins  in  1533  30  —  and  jealousies  between  gild 
and  gild  could  not  fail  to  arise.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  under 
the  influence  of  widening  markets  and  the  development  of  the 
great  trading  organizations,  the  gild  system  fell  everwhere  into 
decay.  At  Bruges  the  position  was  aggravated  by  the  decline  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  town,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign 
merchants,  and,  above  all,  by  the  silting  up  of  the  Zwyn.  The 
cordwainers  were  in  difficulties  as  early  as  1468. 51  In  1519  the 


28  Harbour  regulations  of  the  Town  of  Mude,  Gilliodts,  Coutumes 
des  petites  vitles,  111.  314,  regulation  LXXV; 

20  Pirenne,  Belgian  Democracy,  88. 

30  Delepierre,  II.  p.  42. 

31  Ibid.  I.  p.  110. 
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joiners  were  hard  put  to  it  to  find  a  dean83,  while  in  1539  and 
1544  respectively  the  smiths  and  candlemakers  could  not  pay 
their  debts,  and  the  latter  gild  was  selling  its  valuables. 33  The 
same  state  of  things  was  apparent  everywhere.  In  1569  the  fustian- 
makers  were  without  material  for  their  work  and  were  allowed 
to  join  the  gild  of  tick  weavers  so  that  they  could  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  31  while  in  1549  the  carpenters  had  to  mortgage  their  house 
to  pay  the  cost  of  repairing  the  kitchen  which  had  fallen  in,  and 
could  scarcely  recover  their  contributions  even  under  threat  of 
imprisonment. 35  Yet  the  old  obstinacy  in  enforcing  their  privil¬ 
eges  continued  unabated.  The  gilds  were  still  alert  to  detect 
breaches  of  precedence,  to  fine  and  punish  their  members  for 
offences  against  their  rules  and  dignity.  In  1531,  when  there 
can  have  been  little  work  for  cordwainers,  a  gild  brother  was 
fined  for  enticing  a  workman  away  from  his  master,  and  direct¬ 
ed  to  send  him  back36  -  probably  to  unemployment.  But  the 
height  of  absurdity  seems  to  have  been  reached  in  1598  when 
the  candlemakers,  being  themselves  unable  to  pay  their  debts, 37 
applied  to  the  echevins  for  an  order  against  the  solitary  member 
of  the  fraternity  then  left  at  Sluys  to  continue  the  annual  present 
of  a  measure  of  the  best  Rhine  wine,  which  in  happier  times  it 
had  been  the  custom  of  the  candlemakers  of  Sluys  to  offer  to 
their  fellow-craftsmen  at  Bruges  on  the  day  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Blood.  The  submission  of  the  wretched  man,  whose 
trade  had  been  ruined  by  the  military  operations  at  Sluys,  that 
the  expense  was  not  one  which  a  single  individual  ought  to  bear, 
was  entirely  ignored,  and  he  was  ordered  to  continue  the  pre¬ 
sentation.  58 


83  Ibid.  II.  p.  18. 

38  Ibid.  II.  p.  54.  69. 

8<  Ibid.  II.  p.  110. 

8"  Ibid.  II.  79.  cf.  pp.  32.  132,  141. 

36  Ibid.  II.  p.  39. 

37  We  have  seen  that  in  1544  they  had  to  sell  their  valuables:  in 
1588  they  obtained  special  leave  to  tax  their  members  for  payment  of 
a  levy  made  by  the  town.  Delepierre,  II.  p.  165. 

88  Ibid  II.  169.  The  matter  had  already  been  before  the  authorities 
in  1483  and  1547  (1.133/4.  II.  77).  For  the  original  obligation  in  1424, 
I.  69/70,  95.  The  barber-surgeons  of  Sluys  were  under  a  similar  obli¬ 
gation.  Ibid,  I.  68;  II.  101. 


CHAPTER  7. 


Merchant  Strangers. 

Already  by  the  twelfth  century  Bruges  had  become  an  import¬ 
ant  trading  centre.  It  had  early  attracted  to  itself  the  bulk  of 
the  wool  trade,  while  its  position  at  the  terminus  of  the  great 
trade  route  from  East  to  West  and  its  privileges,  had  drawn  to 
its  quays  and  streets  a  vast  amount  of  traffic,  and  had  assisted 
in  displacing  the  fairs  of  Champagne  which  had  hitherto  been 
the  chief  marts  of  northern  Europe.  Merchants  from  all  quarters 
of  Europe  flocked  to  Bruges  in  increasing  numbers,  and  by  1358 
the  business  of  the  town  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  double  the  number  of  magistrates, 
since  there  were  not  sufficient  to  hear  causes. 1 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  at  what  date  Bruges  began  to 
enjoy  staple  rights.  Probably,  as  with  Ghent,  these  rights  were 
as  old  as  the  trading  centre  itself.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  at  first  Bruges  was  not  a  staple  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word. 2  It  exercised  at  an  early  date  certain  rights  over 
particular  classes  of  goods  entering  the  Zwyn,  claiming  the 
privilege  of  seizing  and  selling  them  at  Bruges.  But  these  rights 
were  not  established  until  1323,  and  its  prosperity  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  due  in  the  first  instance  to  convenience  and  profit  rather 
than  to  compulsion.  Merchants  found  it  necessary  to  resort  there 
and  were  willing  to  acknowledge  its  staple  claims  in  exchange 
for  the  benefits  which  its  trading  privileges  ensured,  since  these 
privileges  far  exceeded  the  payment  of  dues  and  the  restrictions 
on  trade  which  the  staple  regulations  imposed,  even  when  they 


1  Beaucourt,  Koophandel,  I.  49.  Custis,  Jaer-Boecken,  I,  395 
3  Hapke,  Briigges  Entwicklung,  1908,  222 
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were  at  times  very  arbitrarily  enforced.2  3  These  staple  claims 
gave  rise  to  much  dissention  between  Bruges  and  its  neighbours 
and  were  very  jealously  watched.  The  burning  of  Sluys  in  1323 
was  largely  due  to  the  fear  that  a  rival  staple  would  be  set  up 
with  cloth  halls  and  exchanges  of  its  own  to  the  lasting  injury 
of  Bruges,  which  had  borne  alone  the  heavy  cost  of  keeping  the 
waterways  dredged  and  clear  for  shipping,  and  which  was  far 
less  favourably  situated  as  regards  the  sea  coast. 4  In  the  same 
year  the  position  of  Bruges  was  fortified  by  the  charter  granted 
by  Louis  of  Nevers  which  defined  its  staple  rights 5,  while  in 
1358 6  a  further  charter  was  obtained  which  provided  against 
the  establishment  of  staples  elsewhere.  After  this  there  was  not 
much  scope  for  competition.  The  position  as  regards  Sluys  at 
a  later  date  is  described  by  the  Spaniard  Calvete  in  1549.  The 
town,  he  says,  had  been  ruined  «  through  the  frequent  quarrels 
which  they  of  Sluys  have  had  and  still  have  with  Bruges,  so 
much  so  that  the  people  of  Sluys,  who  were  free  as  other  towns 
of  Flanders,  have  completely  subjected  themselves  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  even  so  they  cannot  obtain  that  the  merchandise 
which  comes  to  their  port,  not  even  the  herrings  which  they 
catch,  may  be  sold  there  without  being  first  taken  to  Damme  as 
the  port  of  Bruges,  which  of  old  has  been  the  ruin  of  Sluys  and 
Damme.  »  7 


2  See  e.  g.  the  case  of  a  Konigsberg  merchant  who  ran  his  ship 

into  the  Zwyn  for  shelter,  and,  on  the  ground  that  his  men  had  sold  a 
few  empty  casks,  was  required  to  pay  duty,  and  only  escaped  stap¬ 
ling  his  whole  cargo  at  Bruges  by  payment  of  a  heavy  bribe  to  the 
harbour  master.  Another  merchant,  whose  ship’s  carpenter  drove  a 
small  stone  into  the  sand  of  one  of  the  dykes,  was  heavily  fined  by 
the  authorities.  Hapke.  Der  deutsche  Kaufmann,  21. 

4  Hapke,  Briigges  Entwicklung,  230. 

6  Gilliodts,  Cartulaire,  (Estaple)  I.  nos  220,  223.  Cf.  Ibid.  p.  260, 
for  the  judgment  of  Louis  of  Nevers  (1367,  Dec.  7)  in  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Bruges  and  Damme  on  the  one  part,  and  Sluys  on  the  other 
part.  He  decided  that  in  principle  all  merchandise  entering  the  Zwyn 
must  be  stapled  at  Bruges.  There  were  certain  exceptions,  but  Sluys 
was  limited  to  goods  connected  with  its  carrying  trade. 

6  Hansisches  Urkundenbuch,  III,  N°.  411;  Gilliodts,  Cartulaire 
(Estaple),  1,  N°-  299. 

7  El  Felicissimo  Viaje  1552.  p.  122. 
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At  one  time  it  is  clear  that  the  estuary  of  the  Zwyn  could  be 
navigated  by  sea-going  ships  as  far  as  Damme,  but  a  great  trade 
was  always  done  at  Sluys  in  lightering,  and  fleets  of  small 
boats,  which  were  built  and  repaired  in  the  Zwyn,  were  kept 
constantly  at  work  loading  up  from  the  seagoing  craft  and  sail¬ 
ing  or  being  towed  to  Bruges.  Zegher  van  Male,  who  wept  over 
Bruges  in  the  sixteenth  century  like  another  prophet  Jeremy,  had 
counted  forty-four  boats  moored  together  at  the  Porte  St.  Leon¬ 
ard  8  (one  of  two  smaller  gates  adjoining  the  Porte  de  l’Ecluse) 
at  a  time,  be  it  noted,  when  the  trade  of  Bruges  had  already 
seriously  declined. 

At  Damme  was  the  famous  lock9  which  belonged  to  Bruges, 
where  dues  were  collected.  Once  past  the  lock  the  ship’s  captain 
was  at  liberty  to  proceed,  and,  entering  beneath  a  bridge  at  the 
Spey  Poorte  or  Porte  de  l’Ecluse,  the  merchant  stranger  was 
within  the  walls  of  Bruges.  The  canal  upon  which  he  now  found 
himself  carried  him  straight  to  the  Grand’Place,  and  from  it 
ran  a  network  of  smaller  canals  which  penetrated  to  every  corner 
of  the  town.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Grand’Place  was  at  this  time 
closed  on  its  eastern  side  by  the  vast  building  known  as  the 
Waterhalle,  which  was  built  astride  the  Reye  so  that  it  formed 
a  kind  of  covered  dock  into  which  boats  could  be  towed,  and 
where  they  could  be  unloaded.  If  we  may  credit  the  acount  of 
the  Castilian  knight,  Pero  Tafur,  who  was  at  Bruges  in  1438, 
and  whose  description  is  printed  later,  the  building  was  also 
used  by  the  citizens  of  Bruges  for  matters  which  had  little 
concern  with  the  commercial  life  of  the  town;  but  it  was,  of 
course,  primarily  a  centre  for  merchandise  and  traders,  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  it  was  open  every  day. 

The  consular  houses  of  the  various  nations  were  all  situated 
in  the  trading  quarter  of  the  town  to  the  north  of  the  Grand’ 


8  Lamentatie,  ed.  C.  Carton,  66. 

9  The  lock-keeper  received  a  can  of  Bruges  beer  for  his  trouble 
and  also  some  kind  of  pledge  for  payment  of  dues  which  were  collect¬ 
ed  on  the  return  journey.  Hapke,  236-7.  On  the  lock,  which  was  the 
earliest  of  its  kind,  see  Gilliodts,  Inv.  Glossaire,  602,  Table  Anal.  131. 
Beaucourt,  Koophandel,  116/7. 
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Place.  The  heads  of  the  various  associations,  in  addition  to 
watching  jealously  over  their  privileges,  provided  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  members,  assuring  security  of  person  and  goods, 
protecting  them  against  deception  and  fraudulent  dealing,  since 
commercial  morality  was  then  none  too  high,  and  offering  them 
a  common  meeting  place,  with  lodging,  cellars  for  storage,  and 
by  arrangement  with  some  religious  house,  a  chapel  for  their 
devotions  and  a  graveyard  where  they  could  be  buried. 10  The 
national  headquarters  served  as  a  kind  of  enquiry  bureau  where 
newcomers  could  obtain  particulars  as  to  customs,  and  inform¬ 
ation  as  to  the  credit  of  the  persons  with  whom  they  were  deal¬ 
ing.  Business  could  to  some  extent  be  looked  after  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  absence,  and  apprentices  could  be  sent  to  the  general 
counting-house  to  learn  the  various  languages  and  the  details 
of  the  trade.  In  the  consular  houses  dwelt  the  governors  or 
consuls  of  the  various  nations  with  their  clerks.  They  oversaw 
the  affairs  of  the  merchants,  they  acted  as  judges  in  disputes 
between  their  fellow  countrymen,  appeals  being  heard  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  town.  The  privileges  and  charters  of 
the  nation  were  in  their  keeping,  and  it  was  part  of  their  duty 
to  bury  merchants  who  died  without  kinsmen  in  the  town  and 
to  preserve  their  effects  for  their  relatives.*  11  We  learn  from 
Beaucourt 12  that  the  foreign  merchants  were  honest,  Godfearing 
men,  and  their  names  are  intimately  associated  with  many  of 
the  religious  houses  in  Bruges.  The  English  merchants  wor¬ 
shipped  in  the  church  of  St  John,  and  in  the  Carmelite  Monast¬ 
ery  where  they  had  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury13,  and  certain  fines  imposed  by  a 
charter  of  Edward  IV  were  to  be  applied  for  its  maintenance 
and  repair. 14  Since  English  merchants  did  not  understand  the 


10  For  graves  of  German  merchants  in  the  church  of  the  Augustines, 
Hans.  Urkundenbach,  VIII.  N°  823. 

11  Beaucourt,  Koophandel,  86. 

12  Ibid.  85. 

13  Cal.  Papal  Registers,  IV.  (1 362-1 404 J  374. 

“  Hakluyt,  R.  The  English  Voyages,  Everyman  Edition,  I  208.  For 
a  reference  to  payments  to  the  monks  who  sang  in  the  chapel,  from 
the  manuscript  Laws  and  Ordinances  at  Amsterdam  see  Die  Entwick- 
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language  of  the  inhabitants  they  were  allowed  to  choose  a  fit 
priest  of  their  nation,  secular  or  religious,  who  could  celebrate 
Mass  and  other  divine  offices  and  hear  confessions, 16  and,  in 
1398,  when  owing  to  the  schism  all  public  worship  ceased  at 
Bruges,  they  were  specially  authorised  to  celebrate  Mass 
with  open  doors. The  German  merchants  likewise  had  a 
chapel  in  the  Carmelite  Monastery,  but  they  worshipped 
also  with  the  Augustines  and  Dominicans,  and  coloured 
windows,  presented  by  German  merchants,  containing  the 
arms  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Electors,  adorned  the  chapels 
of  all  three  institutions. 11  The  Spaniards  aud  most  of  the  re¬ 
maining  foreign  nations  had  their  chapels  and  altars  in  the 
Augustine  monastery,  but  the  Castilians  had  a  chapel  in  the 
convent  of  the  Soeurs  Rouges,  the  Biscay  merchants;  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Fr'eres  de  Notre  Dame,  and  the  Portuguese 
in  the  Dominican  monastery,  where  their  chapel  was  crowded 
with  jewels  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds. 11  The  Scots  had  an  altar 
dedicated  to  St.  Ninian  with  the  Carmelites,  and  tolls  were  col¬ 
lected  from  ships  in  1454  for  its  support. 13  They  likewise  were 
provided  with  their  own  chaplain  who  could  celebrate  Mass  and 
hear  confessions. 

The  central  organizations  saw  to  it  also  that  the  everyday 
morals  of  the  merchants  did  not  suffer  and  that  there  was  no 
quarrelling  in  the  ranks.  The  Genoese  in  1456  introduced  a  law 
providing  that  sums  lost  at  gaming  could  not  be  recovered,  and 
applied  to  the  echevins  to  confirm  the  regulation,  which  was 
done. J0  The  English  Merchant  Adventurers  were  equally  anxious 
and  careful.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 


lung  u.  Organisation  d.  Merchant  Adventurers  by  S.  van  Brakel,  Vier- 
teljahrschrift  fur  Social-und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte,  1907,  Band  V, 
p.  409. 

15  Cal.  Papal  Registers,  IV.  374.  In  1340,  when  Bruges  was  under 
an  interdict,  priests  were  sent  from  England  to  conduct  the  services. 
Custis,  I,  368/9. 

16  Cal.  Papal  Registers,  V,  72. 

17  Ennen,  L.  in  Hans.  Geschichtsblatter,  1873.  42,  43. 

1S  Zegher  van  Male,  Lamentatie,  ed.  Carton,  40. 

19  Extracts  from  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Edinburgh  (1403-1528),  67. 

20  Gilliodts,  Cartulaire  (Estaple),  II.  N°  965. 
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staple  for  English  wares,  chiefly  wool,  hides  and  tin,  was  fixed 
at  Bruges,  and  the  affairs  of  the  English  merchants  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company  of  the  Staplers. 21  When  in  1363  the 
staple  was  removed  to  Calais  the  English  had  to  organize  them¬ 
selves  afresh,  and  the  history  of  the  English  merchants  at  Bruges 
becomes  the  history  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers.  Although  the 
actual  name  does  not  appear  in.  use  until  the  middle  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  this  organization  claimed  a  very  ancient  origin, 
the  members  styling  themselves  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.22  They  dwelt  in  the  Rue  Anglaise  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  governor,  a  position  held  by  Caxton  in  1464,  and  the 
«  Laws,  Custornes  and  Ordinances  »  of  the  fellowship,  drawn  up 
with  great  care,  left  little  scope  for  evil-doing.  Excessive  quaf¬ 
fing.  card  games  «  for  above  6d.  a  game  »,  absence  from  lodg¬ 
ings  after  ten  o’clock  in  summer  and  nine  in  winter  were  pun¬ 
ished  as  misdemeanours,  and  restrictions  were  imposed  even  on 
the  keeping  of  dogs,  since  quarrels  might  be  thereby  pro¬ 
voked.23  The  elders  of  the  German  organization  also  kept  a  tight 
hand  upon  their  members.  They  were  not  permitted  to  dispute 
or  argue  at  table,  and  any  infringement  of  the  rule  was  to  be  at 
once  reported  to  the  council.  German  merchants  were  to  be 
upright  in  their  dealings,  both  between  themselves  and  with 
strangers,  in  order  that  merchants  might  always  be  trusted  and 
held  in  respect. 24  The  relations  between  the  various  nations 


21  A  full  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  staple  is  given  in  Prof. 
Tout’s  Edward  II,  241-266.  The  story  is  continued  in  Prof.,  Unwin’s 
Finance  and  Trade  under  Edward  III.  See  also  A.  L.  Jenckes,  The 
Staple  of  England,  1908,  and  Miss  Ward’s  The  early  history  of  the 
Merchants  Staplers,  Eng.  Hist.  Review,  July,  1918. 

22  Lingelbach,  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England,  1902,  199.  226, 
227.  Sellers,  York  Merchant  Adventures,  Introd.  Gross,  Gild  Merchant. 
I.  148  ff.  The  Merchant  Adventurers  were  certainly  in  existence 
in  the  13th.  century  although  not  so  named.  Schanz,  Englische  Han- 
delspolitik,  1.  326  The  company  was  claiming  rights  in  1687.  See  the 
case  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  v.  Rebow  (3.  Mod.  Reports  126/7) 
and  the  company  of  the  Staple  was  sufficiently  alive  in  1887  to  main¬ 
tain  an  action  against  the  Bank  of  England.  See  the  Company  v.  The 
Bank  of  England  (21,  Queens  Bench  Div.  160). 

23  Lingelbach,  op.  cit.  172,  173,  177.  189-194. 

24  Leitfaden  fur  die  Alterleute,  ed.  Koppmann,  1875,  §  §  22,  23.  The 
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seem  to  have  been  cordial.  There  were  complaints  at  times  of 
piracies  and  similar  matters.  Among  the  reasons  for  the  threat¬ 
ened  removal  of  the  German  staple  from  Bruges  in  1350  the 
extortions  by  the  English  figure  prominently,  but  the  differences 
were  arranged  and  open  quarrels  were  not  common.  Our  own 
political  disturbances  are  not  strikingly  reflected  in  the  life  of 
the  English  merchants  at  Bruges.  The  authorities  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  prohibit  all  party  demonstrations  during  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  but  no  objections  were  raised,  apparently,  to  the 
rejoicings  among  the  English  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VII, 
when  the  Rue  des  Carmes  was  gay  with  decorations,  torches  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred  being  set  up,  and  wine  being  distri¬ 
buted  to  all  and  sundry. 23 

The  conditions  under  which  the  foreign  merchants  carried  on 
their  business  at  Bruges  can  be  more  easily  appreciated  if  we 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  privileges  granted  to  English  mer¬ 
chants  in  1359.  The  charter  arose  out  of  a  series  of  disputes 
between  the  townspeople  and  Count  Louis  of  Male,  in  the  course 
of  which  a  number  of  English  merchants  were  banished.  The 
town  rose  in  protest  and  the  Count  was  forced  to  withdraw  his 
opposition.  By  this  charter 2"  the  English  were  to  be  free  to  come 
and  go  as  they  pleased,  to  trade  freely,  to  buy  and  sell,  and  to 
have  their  own  assembly,  court  and  congregation.  They  were 
assured  speedy  justice  and  freedom  from  imprisonment,  with 
liberty  to  settle  their  own  disputes,  except  in  cases  affecting 
life  and  limb.  They  could  hire  houses  by  the  week,  month,  half- 
year  or  year,  and  once  in  occupation  they  could  not  be  ejected 
so  long  as  they  or  any  of  their  companions,  were  prepared  to 
give  security  for  the  rent,  and  any  burgher  refusing  to  let  his 
house  or  to  re-let  it  on  such  terms  could  be  constrained  (clause  5). 
There  were  elaborate  provisions  for  checking  the  official  weights 


Germans  at  Bruges  were  mainly  members  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  but 
South-German  merchants  were  also  there  in  considerable  numbers. 
See  A.  Schulte,  Geschichte  der  grossen  Ravensburger  Handels  gesell- 
schaft,  Berlin,  1923.  I.  p.  411. 

-®  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  VI.  369.  Het  Boeck,  56. 

26  Gilliodts,  Cartulaire,  (Estaple),  I.  N°.  304. 
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used  in  weighing  goods,  and  for  the  collection  of  debts. 
A  separate  weighing  house  was  to  be  provided  with  an  atten¬ 
dant,  and  the  authorities  were  to  be  responsible  for  his  defalca¬ 
tions.  English  merchants  could  have  in  their  houses  all  manner 
of  food  and  drink,  except  wine,  duty  free.  They  were  not  to  be 
liable  to  arrest  for  the  crimes  or  misdeeds  of  their  countrymen, 
a  form  of  grievous  oppression  which  had  long  worked  great 
hardship  at  home  and  abroad.  They  were  to  have  restitution  of 
goods  spoiled  at  sea  upon  proof  of  ownership.  English  mer¬ 
chants  could  buy  and  carry  arms  without  challenge;  their  goods 
were  not  to  be  seized  for  any  manner  of  debt,  contract,  covenant 
or  obligation  arising  out  of  quarrels  between  England  and 
Flanders,  and  in  case  of  war  the  merchants  were  to  have  safe 
conduct  for  sixty  days  to  enable  them  to  depart  with  their  goods, 
and  on  conclusion  of  peace  they  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  return 
and  resume  trading.  Charters  more  or  less  similar  in  terms  had 
already  been  issued  or  were  granted  subsequently  to  the  other 
foreign  merchants. 

The  cloth,  upon  which  the  fortunes  of  Bruges  depended  for 
centuries,  was  sold  at  first  in  the  old  Halle  beneath  the  Belfry 
and  in  its  two  wings,  in  the  Grand’Place,  and,  after  1295,  in  the 
newly  erected  Waterhalle  which  was  open  daily  for  wholesale 
and  retail  trade,  whereas  the  old  Halle  was  only  open  for  whole¬ 
sale  trade  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 27  A  busy 
trade  was  also  done  in  woolstuffs  in  the  Rue  aux  Laines  beside 
the  Belfry.  Spanish  wool,  in  order  to  avoid  mixing  it  with  Brit¬ 
ish  wool,  was  sold  in  the  Cruudhalle  or  Spice  Hall  in  the  east 
wing  of  the  old  Halle,  where  in  addition  a  great  trade  was  done 
in  drugs  and  spices  and  in  all  the  products  of  southern  Europe. 
The  booksellers  and  book  illustrators  had  their  stalls  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  church  of  St.  Donatian, 24  and  Turks  and  Arme- 


2’  At  least  in  the  14th  century,  Pegolotti,  Pratica  della  Mercatura, 
244.  Pegolotti  visited  Bruges  as  a  factor  in  the  service  of  the  Bardi 
of  Florence.  For  8  days  before  and  after  the  annual  fair  the  Halles 
were  closed,  and  cloth  was  only  to  be  sold  at  the  fair.  Gilliodts, 
Cartulaire  I,  N°.  68,  (date  1267). 

38  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  Introd.  134. 
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nians  were  specially  privileged  to  sell  their  carpets  and  goods 
at  its  doors. 20  We  can  judge  of  the  multiplicity  of  goods  which 
found  their  way  to  Bruges  from  the  list  contained  in  a  thirteenth 
century  manuscript  now  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris, 30 
which  helps  us  to  realise  something  of  the  trade  that  was  done. 
From  England  came  wool,  lead,  tin  and  cheese,  and  from  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland  hides  and  wool.  Norway  sent  gerfalcons,  horn, 
butter  and  goat-skin;  Denmark,  palfreys  and  pigs;  and  Russia, 
wax  and  furs.  Rhine  wine  came  from  Germany,  also  lead,  iron 
and  steel,  while  Spain  sent  saffron,  quicksilver,  figs,  raisins  and 
olives.  From  Fez  came  wax,  hides  and  furs;  from  Morocco  cum¬ 
min,  sugar  and  drugs  of  many  kinds;  from  Egypt  pepper  and 
spices,  and  from  Tartary  cloth  of  gold  and  silks  and  furs.  In  a 
charter  of  Philip  the  Good,  dated  5  November  1441,  dealing 
with  one  of  the  numerous  disputes  between  Bruges  and  Sluys 31 
on  the  question  of  the  staple,  certain  further  commodities  are 
enumerated  which  must  have  given  the  quays  at  Bruges  a  thor¬ 
oughly  Eastern  appearance.  There  were  sweet-smelling  scents 
from  Damascus,  sponges,  oranges,  lemons  and  olives,  and  fin¬ 
ally  « cinges,  ours,  lyons,  marmotes,  fauilcons,  papegaulz  et 
toutes  aultres  manieres  doiseaulx  et  destrainges  bestes  sauu- 
ages .» 

In  the  absence  of  any  central  exchange,  the  merchants  met 
and  transacted  their  business  in  or  near  their  storehouses  and 
consular  houses,  «  the  Lombards  at  the  Bourse,  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Lange  Winkel,  the  Scots  in  their  Place  and  each  one  in 
his  proper  place.  » 82  The  German  merchant  was  required  by  his 
organization  to  attend  at  his  pitch  both  morning  and  afternoon. 
If  he  was  called  away  to  do  business  elsewhere  he  was  to  return 
as  speedily  as  possible,  so  that  above  all  things  the  Oosterlingen- 


28  E.  Vanden  Bussche,  in  La  Flandre  1880,  p.  17.,  quoting  from 
archives  of  St.  Donatian  under  date  1390-1391. 

20  Printed  in  Gilliodts,  Cartulaire  (Estaple),  I.  N°  14.  An  alphabetical 
list  of  goods  which  found  their  way  to  Bruges  between  1250  and 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  is  given  by  V.  Gaillard  in  Annales  Soc. 
d’EmuIation,  (1850)  XII,  117. 
n  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  V.  245. 

32  Leitfaden  fiir  die  Alterleute,  §.  17. 
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plaats  should  never  be  empty  and  idle.  Goods  were  purchased 
by  inspection,  the  merchants  descending  into  the  cellars  and 
storehouses  and  sampling  and  selecting  the  wares,  and  bargains 
were  clinched  by  the  passing  of  the  earnest  money  or  Godspen- 
ny,  and  could  not  be  reopened  afterwards. 23  The  business  of 
weighing  was  very  carefully  regulated.  There  was  a  weighing 
house  at  St.  John’s  Bridge,  appurtenant  to  the  Tonlieu,  another 
adjoining  the  Crane,  and  as  time  went  on  certain  of  the  foreign 
merchants  acquired  separate  weighing  places  to  facilitate  traffic. 
The  English  merchants  had  their  own  weighing  house  before 
1331, 24  the  Germans  in  1352, 25  and  the  Spaniards  later,  but  they 
were  simply  branch  establishments  of  the  Grand  Tonlieu,  and 
there  were  also  separate  weighing  houses  for  particular  classes 
of  goods,  such  as  wool,  iron,  fats  and  cheese.  There  was  another 
public  weighing  house  in  the  market  place  and  all  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  rights  of  the  family  of  Ghistelles,  for  although 
their  privileges,  as  far  as  the  town  was  concerned,  had  been 
acquired  in  1293,  merchant  strangers  still  paid  tolls  as  before. 

All  goods  over  60  lb.  in  weight  had  to  be  weighed  at  one  of 
the  public  weighing  houses  where  the  transaction  took  on  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  a  rite.  As  early  as  1282  certain  of  the 
foreign  merchants  had  secured  an  ordinance  containing  the  most 
detailed  provisions  as  to  weighing.  The  scales  were  to  be  of  the 
same  weight  and  must  be  at  least  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
only  when  the  goods  and  weights  were  in  their  places  was  the 
official  to  touch  the  scales,  and  then  only  to  jerk  them  suffici¬ 
ently  to  set  the  pointer  moving.  The  cords  attaching  the  scales 
to  the  arms  were  to  be  of  equal  length,  the  pointer  must  swing 
to  the  farthest  end  of  the  indicator  and  the  beam  was  to  be  fixed 
in  such  a  way  that  a  man  of  moderate  size  could  touch  the 
pointer  with  his  thumb. 36 


53  The  provision  as  to  the  Godspenninc  appears  in  the  Privileges 
granted  to  German  merchants  in  1309.  Hans.  Urkundenbuch,  II.  N°. 
154  (17). 

34  Gilliodts,  Cartulaire  (Grand  Tonlieu)  II,  p.  380.  By  1596  the  'Eng¬ 
lish  weighing  house  had  become  a  barn  for  storing  fruit  Ibid.  p.  382. 

35  Hans.  Urkundenbuch  III.  N°.  228,  cf.  212  also  250. 

36  Hardung,  Die  Entstehung  des  hans.  Comptoir  zu  Briigge.  v.  Sy- 
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Foreign  traders  at  Bruges  carried  on  their  trade  subject  to 
a  number  of  restrictions.  At  one  time  they  were  forbidden  to 
trade  among  themselves  since  local  interests  might  be  preju¬ 
diced  by  such  a  proceeding,  but  this  did  not  last  long.  Indeed 
one  of  the  attractions  of  Bruges  was  that  merchant  strangers 
could  deal  freely  with  each  other.  But  burghers  and  strangers 
alike  had  to  employ  a  mackelcier  or  factor  (Fr.  couretier)  in  all 
Their  transactions  and  to  pay  a  tax  for  his  services. 37  Beyond 
his  official  duties  the  factor  could  also  render  most  useful  assist¬ 
ance  to  strangers  by  introducing  them  to  likely  customers  and 
keeping  them  informed  as  to  the  best  markets  and  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  prices,  and  for  these  additional  services  an  additional 
fee  was  charged.  The  factors  had  a  gild  of  their  own  with 
special  charters  35  and  worked  in  close  relationship  with  the  inn¬ 
keepers,  and  when  business  was  arranged  for  a  guest  the  fees 
were  divided  with  the  host.  The  bond  between  factor  and  inn¬ 
keeper  became  so  close  and  gave  rise  to  such  a  number  of  abuses 
that  the  German  merchants  in  1309  obtained  a  special  clause 
in  their  Privileges  of  that  year,  that  innkeepers  were  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  defalcations  of  their  assistants,  a  provision 
obviously  aimed  at  the  factors. 39  The  factors  were  at  first  al¬ 
lowed  to  arrange  both  sales  and  purchases,  but  later  in  1340, 
their  activities  were  restricted,  as  far  as  guests  of  innkeepers 
were  concerned,  to  purchases  only.  The  change  was  probably 
due  to  the  difficulty  in  working  the  system.  All  goods  were 
bought  and  sold  by  inspection,  and  the  guests  might  be  preju¬ 
diced  if  the  factor  making  their  purchases  was  also  running 
about  trying  to  sell  their  goods.  As  a  result  of  the  change  the 
factor  would  be  ready  to  serve  the  guest  of  the  innkeeper  in 
making  his  purchases,  leaving  to  other  factors,  less  closely  asso- 


bel’s  Hist.  Zeitschrift,  Vol.  28.  333,  Beilage  II.  Provisions  as  to  weigh¬ 
ing  appear  in  the  English  charter  of  1282  (Cat.  Close  Rolls.  1288- 
1296.  186/7)  and  in  1359  (Gilliodts.  Cartulaire,  I.  N°.  304). 

37  Charter  of  1293  May.  Gilliodts,  Cartulaire  (Estaple)  I.  N°  106. 

2S  On  the  whole  subject  see  Ehrenberg  R.  Makler,  Hostellers  und 
Borse  in  Brugge.  Zeitschrift  fur  das  gesammte  Handelsrecht,  1885.  vol. 
30.  403  ff.  The  commission  was  always  payable  by  the  seller.  Pegolot- 
ti,  247. 

39  Hans.  Urkundenbuch  II.  N°.  154  (23).  Ehrenberg,  423. 
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dated  with  the  guest,  the  business  of  disposing  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  which  he  had  brought  to  Bruges. 

Retail  trade  of  any  kind  was  forbidden  to  strangers,  nor  might 
they  re-sell  at  Bruges  any  goods  purchased  there.  The  first  and 
second  offences  were  punished  by  fines,  but  for  the  third  offence 
the  penalty  was  banishment  from  Bruges,  and  banishment  from 
Bruges  meant  banishment  from  the  whole  of  Flanders.  “  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  foreign  traders  were  admitted  to  burghership  and  paid 
taxes,  the  restrictions  ceased  to  be  effective. 41  On  the  other  hand, 
strangers  enjoyed  a  great  number  of  privileges,  not  least 
amongst  them  being  the  speedy  methods  by  which  justice  in 
mercantile  causes  was  secured.  In  the  first  charter  granted  to 
Bruges  in  1190  it  was  provided  that  foreign  merchants  were  to 
have  justice  within  three,  or  at  most,  within  eight  days, 45  and 
later  a  special  court  was  set  up  to  deal  with  trade  disputes. 
Traders  could  be  impleaded  before  no  other  tribunal,  and  the 
judgments  were  delivered  in  one  of  three  languages  at  the  choice 
of  the  parties.  Latin  was  used  in  disputes  between  Spaniards, 
Italians,  Scotsmen  and  Irishmen.  The  English  merchants  seem 
to  have  used  Latin  and  French  indiscriminately,  but  the  French 
traders  themselves  preferred  Latin.  There  was  no  difficulty  with 
the  Germans  who  readily  understood  Flemish. 45  The  echevins 
appear  to  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  do  justice  to  suitors. 
In  one  case,  at  least,  in  1356/7  they  were  supplied  with  evidence 
from  London,  to  which  they  were  asked  to  give  credence  for 
love’s  sake,  and  their  judgments  were  evidently  treated  with 
respect.  In  1350/51  Thomas  Dolsely,  Mayor  of  the  Staple,  was 
alleged  to  have  used  derogatory  expressions  concerning  their 
decisions,  and  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  in  London  hastened  to 


Pegolotti,  246.  See  also  Letter  of  the  Countess  Margaret  which 
put  an  end  to  certain  disputes  between  the  Flemish  and  Hamburg 
merchants  in  1298.  Gilliodts  Cartulaire,  I.  p.  53. 

41  Gilliodts,  Cartulaire,  (Estaple)  IV,  587. 

42  Ibid.  I.  N°  7. 

43  Gilliodts,  lnventaire,  Introd.  225,  For  a  typical  dispute  in  1439  see 
Cartulaire,  1.  N°.  760,  and  for  two  causes  in  1450  and  1469  in  which 
Caxton  was  concerned,  Ibid.  I.  N°.  892,  II.  N°.  1122. 
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assure  the  «  Burgomasters,  Echevins,  Council  and  Good  Folk  of 
the  Town  of  Bruges  »  that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  that  the 
said  Thomas  Dolsely  had  said  nothing  of  them  but  what  was 
good. 44 

A  LIST  OF  THE  CONSULAR  HOUSES. 

AUSTRIANS,  Rue  de  la  Main  d’or,  the  last  house  at  the  end  on 
the  N.  W.  side.  Afterwards  Hotel  de  Watervliet,  now 
much  altered. 

BISCAY  MERCHANTS,  Place  des  Biscayens.  The  town  purchas¬ 
ed  two  houses  for  Biscay  Merchants  in  1494-95  (Gilliodts, 
Inventaire  VI.  399,  Introd.  439  note  I).  A  fine  building  now 
much  reconstructed. 

CASTILLIANS,  Rue  Espagnole,  enlarged  1494  with  a  house 
presented  by  the  town  (Gilliodts,  Cartuliaire  du  Consulat 
d’Espagne,  181,  183,  184). 

ENGLISH,  N.  W.  corner  of  Rue  St.  Jean  and  Rue  Anglaise. 
Afterwards  the  English  inhabited  the  Maison  de  Lecke,  a 
fine  square  building  (Place  St.  Jean),  with  three  round 
towers  facing  the  Place.  Transferred  in  1558  to  the  QUAI 
DU  Miroir,  where  the  English  Jesuits  resided  from  1768-73. 
Still  existing,  but  much  changed. 

FLORENTINES,  N.  W.  corner  of  Place  de  la  Bourse  and  Rue 
Flamande.  A  beautiful  building  flanked  by  four  graceful 
turrets,  now  entirely  spoilt. 

FRENCH,  house  still  called  La  Halle  de  Paris,  Rue  d’Argent. 
GENOESE,  Place  de  la  Bourse.  Still  a  beautiful  building  bear¬ 
ing  the  figure  of  St.  George  over  the  door  and  five  shields 
with  coats  of  arms.  Now  (1923)  a  Cinema. 

GERMANS,  Place  des  Orientaux.  A  magnificent  building  erected 
by  the  famous  architect,  Jean  van  de  Poele,  upon  property 
given  by  the  town.  Now  entirely  spoilt.  (See  Chapter  9, 
p.  130). 


44  Sharpe  R.  R.,  A  Calendar  of  Letters  1350-1370.  1885,  N°  168, 
and  N°  37. 
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IRISH,  House  still  known  as  Hierlandt  in  1579,  Rue  Anglaise. 

LUCCA  MERCHANTS,  Corner  of  Rue  des  Aiguilles  and  Rue 
des  Tonneliers. 

PORTUGUESE,  Rue  St.  Jean,  later  Rue  des  Chevaliers.  The 
town  purchased  the  house  for  the  merchants  in  1394-95. 
(Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  VI.  399,  Introd.  381,  note  2.) 

SCOTS,  adjoining  the  Augustine  Monastery.  In  1470  the  mer¬ 
chants  transferred  themselves  to  the  Place  St.  Martin,  then 
called  Scottenplaets. 

SMYRNA  MERCHANTS,  Place  Memlinc.  Still  a  picturesque 
building  with  a  graceful  tower. 

SPANIARDS,  Rue  Espagnole.  The  town  purchased  four  houses 
for  the  Spanish  merchants  in  the  Rue  Espagnole,  1494-95.. 
(Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  Introd.  483  note  6). 

TURKS,  Rue  St.  Jean. 

VENETIANS,  Place  de  la  Bourse. 


CHAPTER  8. 


Life  and  Death  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

It  is  apparent  that  fifteenth-century  Bruges  must  have  been  a 
great  improvement  on  other  European  towns  and  cities  of  the 
period.  Its  streets  were  wider  and  better  paved,  its  water  supply 
was  excellent,  and  the  question  of  sanitation,  even  if  imperfectly 
understood,  was  continuously  in  the  minds  of  the  authorities. 
The  town  was  concerned  to  provide  for  orphans  and  paupers, 
nor  were  the  prisoners  forgotten.  Charitable  testators  provided 
sums  for  the  relief  of  debtors  confined  in  the  black  chamber  in 
the  Steen,  and  for  the  supply  of  food  to  prisoners  on  Holy 
Days, 1  and  a  lunatic  asylum  seems  to  have  been  in  existence  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  at  a  time  when  such  institutions 
were  certainly  not  general.  The  inhabitants,  when  not  disturbed 
by  political  unrest,  were  undoubtedly  easy-going,  hard-working, 
as  well  as  pleasure-loving,  and  exceedingly  civil  and  well-dis¬ 
posed  to  strangers. 

At  a  conference  held  at  Liibeck  in  1521,  at  which  the  condition 
of  the  Zwyn  was  under  discussion  and  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  possibility  of  the  German  merchants  returning  to 
Bruges,  special  stress  was  laid  on  the  friendliness  of  the 
people, 2  while  Thomas  Platter,  as  we  shall  see,  is  quite  eloquent 
on  the  subject.  The  Spaniard,  Calvete,  writing  in  1549,  records 
that  the  Brugeois  were  among  all  Flemings  the  most  courteous, 
liberal  and  affable,  clean  in  their  manners  and  dress,  while  the 
women  as  a  whole  were  wonderfully  beautiful. 3  Nevertheless, 
the  luxury,  the  extravagance  and  the  laxity  of  morals  which 


1  Gilliodts,  Coutume  de  Bruges,  I.  331,  note.  P.  P.  A.  Thijm,  Ge- 

schichte  der  Wohlfhatigkeitsanstalten  in  Belgien,  85,  96.  99.  # 

2  Gilliodts,  Cartulaire  de  Vancienne  Estaple,  IV.  463. 

3  El  Felicissimo  Viaje,  123b. 
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swayed  the  whole  community  at  Bruges  in  the  fifteenth  century 
had  eaten  into  the  lives  of  all  classes.  Even  the  meanest  trades¬ 
men,  it  was  said,  arrayed  themselves  in  costly  silks  and  satins, 
and  when  one  remembers  that  Philip  the  Good  left  behind  him 
eight  bastard  children,  it  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  his  sub¬ 
jects  were  riotous  and  profligate  in  their  daily  lives,  and  some¬ 
what  unrestrained  in  their  pleasures.  If  Pero  Tafur  is  to  be 
believed  (although  he  can  scarcely  have  intended  to  refer  to  the 
ladies  of  Bruges  as  a  whole),  the  women  were  as  wayward  as 
they  were  beautiful.  Both  sexes  were,  in  addition,  greatly  addic¬ 
ted  to  vapour  baths,  or  stoves,  as  they  were  called.  There  were 
numbers  of  these  establishments  at  Bruges  to  suit  all  purses, 
and  men  and  women  bathed  freely  together,  with  at  times  only 
a  common  room  for  disrobing. 4  That  these  places  were  fre¬ 
quently  disorderly  goes  without  saying.  The  strictest  regulations 
and  a  vigorous  system  of  fines  could  do  little  to  preserve  de¬ 
corum,  and  strangers  were  invariably  carried  to  see  what  went  on 
there,  as  one  of  the  sights  of  the  town. 

The  Bruges  communal  accounts  contain  numerous  references 
to  fines  for  breaches  of  public  morals;  the  town  was  lavishly 
supplied  with  inns, 5 * * 8  and  drunkenness  seems  to  have  been  very 
general.  Special  punishments  had  to  be  reserved  for  assaults 
with  drinking  pots  or  while  in  liquor,  and  fines  were  inflicted 
for  inducing  others  to  drink.  Beer  was  always  consumed  in 
large  quantities, 0  especially  German  and  English  brews,  and 
wines  were  freely  imported  from  Germany,  France  and  Spain, 


4  Vanderkindere,  Le  siecle  des  Artevelde,  317.  Both  Poggio  and 
Tafur  recorded  their  impressions  of  Baden  as  a  bathing  resort  at 
this  time.  The  comparison  is  in  no  way  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Bruges. 

5  There  is  a  list  of  inns,  with  an  amusing  account  of  the  reception 

accorded  to  the  French  poet  and  historian  Molinet,  who  tried  them  all 

without  much  success  in  1482,  by  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  in  Annales 
Soc.  d’Emulation,  vol.  XVI.  (1862/3)  37:  cf.  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  VI. 
478.  On  morals,  see  Cannaert,  Strafrecht,  3rd  ed.  1835,  316. 

8  Cf.  Libel  of  English  Policie,  cap.  5  «  Yee  have  heard  that  two 
Flemings  togider,  will  undertake  or  they  goe  any  wither,  or  they 
rise  once  to  drinke  a  Ferkin  full,  of  good  Beerkin  ;  so  sore  they  hall 
and  pull  ». 
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although  these  were  reserved  in  general  for  persons  of 
rank.  In  a  little  conversation-manual  of  the  fourteenth  cent¬ 
ury,  which  contains  many  references  to  the  social  life  of  the 
period,  the  writer  remarks  that  on  week-days  he  has  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  smell  of  wine  as  he  walks  through  the  streets, 
and  that  only  on  Sundays  can  he  enjoy  the  taste  of  it7 8.  To 
be  gay  and  careless  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  all  classes. 
Feasts  and  pageants  of  all  kinds  sufficed  to  turn  the  minds  of 
the  people  from  more  serious  matters,  and  everything  possible 
was  done  to  preserve  a  spirit  of  gaiety  and  mirth.  We  shall  see 
that  even  the  most  solemn  religious  festival  of  the  year,  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Blood,  was  popularized  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  religious  character  of  the  proceedings  threatened 
to  become  wholly  lost  in  undignified  laughter. 

The  first  official  merry-making  took  place  on  Twelfth  Day 
when  the  magistrates  assembled  in  the  Town  Hall  to  cut  the 
Twelfth  Day  cake,  after  which  a  play  was  performed  in  the 
Burg,  a  king  elected,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  given  up  to 
feasting  and  mirth.  Then  came  the  Shrovetide  Carnival,  a  time 
of  continuous  excitement  and  rejoicing,  of  which  in  the  year 
1466  we  have  an  account  in  the  travels  of  the  Bohemian  knight, 
Leo  von  Rozmital s,  Everybody  went  masked  and  clad  in  the 
richest  clothes,  the  servants  adopting  the  same  colours  as  their 
masters.  There  was  much  dancing  and  playing  on  drums  and 
trumpets,  and  if  a  merrymaker  chanced  to  meet  an  attractive 
lady  in  the  streets  he  showed  her  his  name  written  on  a  scroll, 
and,  although  he  might  hold  no  discourse  with  her  then,  she 
was  his  for  the  evening,  and  he  might  dance  and  sport  with  her 
to  his  hearts  content. 9  The  travellers  were  for  some  reason 
not  suffered  to  joust,  which  somewhat  depressed  them,  since 
they  had  already  performed  prodigies  of  horsemanship  at  Brus- 


7  Printed  in  Hoffman  von  Fallersleben,  Horae  Belgicae,  1854,  Vol. 
IX.  p.  94.  See  Ch.  10,  p.  142. 

8  Ritter-,  Hof-und  Pilger-reise,  1465-1467,  Stuttgart  Lit-Verein,  Vol. 
VH.  (1844),  36. 

9  Cust,  Gentleman  Errant,  1909.  28.  Tafur,  as  we  shall  see,  carries 
this  story  a  good  deal  further.  Below  ch.  9,  p.  133. 
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sels,  but  there  were  banquets  and  entertainments  at  the  palace 
of  Count  Charles,  to  which  the  most  marvellously  beautiful  la¬ 
dies  were  bidden  to  meet  them,  and  they,  too,  visited  the  show 
bathing  establishment,  as  to  which,  however,  a  discreet  silence 
is  preserved. 10  After  Easter  came  the  annual  tournament  of 
the  White  Bear,  which  had  been  revived  in  1417  amidst  great 
rejoicing.  This  ancient  jousting  society,  founded  in  honour  of 
the  old  foresters  of  Flanders,  had  its  headquarters  in  the  Poor- 
ters  Logie,  where  its  emblem,  a  white  bear,  can  still  be  seen, 
but  owing  to  political  troubles  its  annual  festival  had  fallen  into 
neglect,  In  March  1417  the  burgomaster,  echevins,  counsellors 
and  treasurers,  with  other  officials,  all  proceeded  in  state  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  society,  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
revive  the  forestership  with  its  attendant  ceremonies,  solemni¬ 
ties  and  mysteries.  The  presiding  forester,  with  his  heralds  and 
pipers  and  drummers,  paraded  the  town,  visiting  the  houses  of 
the  most  notable  ladies  and  maidens,  and  inviting  them  to  a 
great  feast  at  the  Sign  of  the  Moon  in  the  Grand’  Place,  and  on 
the  next  day  a  magnificent  tournament  took  place.*  11  After  this  a 
tournament  was  held  each  year  in  honour  of  the  society  until 
1487  when  Bruges  had  neither  money  nor  inclination  for  such 
pastimes,  three  prizes  being  given  annually,  a  lance,  a  horn,  and 
a  carved  figure  of  a  bear. 

And  so  the  round  of  merrymaking  went  on.  On  Holy  Innocents’ 
Day  the  choristers  from  St.  Donatian’s  elected  a  bishop 
from  among  their  numbers  and  paraded  the  streets  in  great  style, 
and  throughout  the  year  there  were  festivals  for  bird-shooting 
and  crossbow-shooting,  and  from  time  to  time  special  attractions 
were  provided  by  the  town,  as  when  in  1441  a  diver  was  hired 
to  show  his  skill  in  the  Minnewater, 12  or  a  tumbler  engaged 
to  dance  and  caper  upon  a  tight  rope,  while  the  passion  for 
lotteries,  which  possessed  all  classes,  was  carefully  fostered  by 
the  authorities  with  the  object  of  raising  money  for  taxes  and 


10  Ritter-, Hof-und  Pilger-reise,  152. 

11  Despars,  Cronijcke,  III  248-52. 

12  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  V,  101. 
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extravagances  of  all  kinds.  Jan  van  Eyck’s  widow  risked  the 
annuity  granted  her  by  the  town  in  the  great  lottery  drawn  on 
24  February,  1446. 18 

But  the  great  annual  festival  was  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Blood, 14  which  took  place  at  the  opening  of  the  May  fair. 
When  Thierry  of  Alsace,  in  1150,  returned  from  the  Holy  Land 
bringing  with  him  the  famous  relic,  it  had  of  course  to  be  exhib¬ 
ited  to  the  faithful  from  time  to  time,  and  its  fame,  and  the 
veneration  with  which  it  was  regarded,  soon  began  to  attract 
strangers  to  Bruges  in  large  numbers.  By  1303,  and  probably 
earlier, 15  the  yearly  procession  had  been  instituted,  and  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  religious  troubles  in  the  sixteenth  century,  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1799  and  1819,  and  during  the  recent  German 
occupation,  when  the  relic  was  in  hiding,  the  procession  has 
been  held  yearly  ever  since. 

On  the  eve  of  the  procession,  namely  on  2  May,  at  the 
hour  of  vespers,  the  pipers  of  the  various  trade-gilds  assembled 
on  stages  outside  the  chapel  of  St.  Basile  and  inaugurated  the 
festival  with  their  pipes.  At  4  o’clock  on  the  following  morning 
the  precious  relic  was  exposed  until  8  o’clock,  the  bells  pealed, 
all  taverns  and  bathing  establishments  were  closed  by 
order  of  the  authorities,  “  and  the  procession  set  out  from  the 
chapel.  First  came  a  group  of  knights,  followed  by  the  chief 
gildsmen  and  a  number  of  musicians  playing  different  airs  upon 
long  silver  instruments  ornamented  with  pennons,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  town.  Next  came  the  members  of  the  various  gilds, 
the  crossbowmen  and  numerous  town  officials,  the  hooftmannen, 
with  the  keys  of  the  gates  at  their  girdles,  followed  by  the  bur¬ 
gomaster  and  echevins,  the  bailli  and  the  ecoutete,  on  horseback 


13  Ibid.  214.  See  Gilliodts’  articles  La  Flandre,  1867,  1868,  1869. 
Weale,  The  van  Eycks,  22. 

14  Gilliodts,  Inventaire,  II.  p.  422.  J.  Cuvelier,  in  Annales  Soc.  d’E- 
mulation,  vol.  50.  (1900),  1. 

15  Cuvelier  (op.  cit.  p.  19),  quotes  from  the  archives  entries  show¬ 
ing  that  gild  brothers  were  fined  as  early  as  1291  for  absenting 
themselves  from  the  procession.  The  details  of  the  procession  were 
settled  by  a  Bull  of  Pope  Clement  V  dated  at  Avignon,  June  I.  1310. 

18  Gilliodts,  Inv.  Introd.  460. 
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with  their  varlets,  carrying  the  great  banner,  showing  the  lion 
of  Flanders  on  a  field  of  gold.  All  these  dignitaries  were  in  their 
state  robes  of  various  colours,  with  torches  or  white  wands  in 
their  hands.  Behind  them  marched  the  clergy  and  strangers  of 
note,  and  finally,  in  a  cloud  of  incense,  surrounded  by  a  guard 
of  chaplains  chanting  Gregorian  music,  was  the  precious  relic 
itself,  encased  in  gold  and  precious  stones  and  resting  beneath 
a  canopy  of  crimson  silk.  A  cavalcade  of  knights  followed  after, 
and  crowds  of  townspeople  and  country  folk  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  villages  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  procession  made  its  way  across  the  Grand’  Place,  along 
the  Rue  des  Pierres,  the  Rue  Sud  du  Sablon  and  the  Rue  de  la 
Bouverie  to  the  Bouverie  Gate  where  a  halt  was  made  for  repose 
and  refreshment.  Here  a  banquet  was  served  in  a  garden  oppos¬ 
ite  the  Hospice  Saint  Julien,  with  rare  wines  from  Gascony, 
Granada  and  the  Rhine.  While  the  great  ones  were  feasting,  the 
procession  left  the  town  by  the  Bouverie  Gate,  followed  the 
ramparts,  which  had  been  carefully  cleaned  and  strewn  with 
grass  and  flowers,  to  the  Porte  Ste.  Catherine,  and  then,  entering 
the  town  again,  made  its  way  back  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the 
Hospice  Saint  Julien.  Here  the  dignitaries  rejoined  it,  and  towards 
evening  the  relic  was  returned  in  state  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Basile.  Additional  solemnity  was  lent  to  the  procession  at  times 
by  the  presence  of  some  great  prelate,  as  when  in  1414  the 
Bishop  of  Tournai  was  in  attendance,  or  when  the  Count  was 
present  in  the  town,  but  on  one  occasion  when  Philip  van  Arte- 
velde  attacked  Bruges  in  1382  the  procession  was  broken  up  and 
the  precious  relic  all  but  lost. 17  Nor  was  the  religious  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  procession  always  strictly  observed.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  the  town  jester  followed  the  archers, 
dressed  in  a  new  costume  provided  by  the  town,  provoking  infin¬ 
ite  merriment  with  his  tricks,  and  in  1396  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  emphasize  the  solemn  nature  of  the  proceedings  by  the 
presentation  of  Biblical  characters,  such  as  Herod,  the  Apostles, 
the  Three  Kings  and  the  Evangelists,  with  tableaux  representa- 


77  The  frightened  custodian  threw  the  relic  into  the  Reye.  Some 
days  later  it  was  recovered  by  a  Beguine  drawing  water  from  the  canal. 
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live  of  scenes  from  Old  and  New  Testament  history.  Later,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  procession  began  to  grow  still  more 
spectacular  and  popular,  giants,  clowns  and  jugglers  being  in¬ 
troduced,  in  the  desire,  owing  to  the  falling  prosperity  of  the 
town,  to  attract  as  many  strangers  as  possible. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  town  was  growing  daily 
more  glorious,  and  was  assuming  the  appearance  with  which  we 
are  familiar  from  Gheeraerts’  great  panorama.  Artists,  masons, 
and  craftsmen  of  all  kinds  were  flocking  to  the  court  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  Caxton  was  printing  at  the  Princenhof.  Ambassadors 
from  kings  and  princes,  accompanied  by  great  trains  of  noble¬ 
men  and  retainers,  were  riding  in  and  out,  and  the  quays  and 
streets  were  alive  with  traffic  and  gay  with  all  the  products  of 
the  East. 

And  yet  amidst  this  passion  for  gaiety  and  pleasure  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  death  was  never  far  away.  The  century  had  hardly  opened 
when  there  were  troubles  and  bloodshed  under  John  the  Fear¬ 
less.  Bad  winters  brought  scarcity  of  food  and  heavy  floods, 
and  in  November  1407,  rain  fell  so  continuously  at  Bruges  that 
in  many  places  the  streets  were  flooded  and  the  inhabitants 
were  imprisoned  for  eleven  days  in  their  garrets,  while  in  1413 
some  1500  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Not  many  years  after, 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  which  marked  the  marriage 
of  Philip  the  Good  to  Isabella  of  Portugal  in  1430,  when  Bruges 
must  have  been  gayer  than  ever  before,  but  within  a  year  the 
people  and  the  Duke’s  men  were  fighting  in  the  streets,  the  Duke 
himself  was  almost  captured,  and  his  revenge  was  swift  and 
terrible.  Tafur  has  described  for  us  the  condition  of  the  town  in 
1438,  by  which  time  the  people  had  submitted  to  the  Duke’s  will, 
and  the  picture  is  a  very  sad  one.  Luckily,  better  times  were  at 
hand.  A  treaty  was  made  with  England  in  1439,  which  ensured 
freedom  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  and  except  for 
an  earthquake  in  1449,  which  shook  the  houses  and  buildings, 
and  set  all  the  ships  in  the  Reye  dancing  as  if  they  were  be¬ 
witched,  18  the  people,  although  humbled,  were  not  seriously 
disturbed  until  the  advent  of  Maximilian. 
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Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  shrewd,  if  rather  unimaginative, 
chronicler  whose  record  has  already  been  noticed,  we  know 
almost  day  by  day  what  happened  at  Bruges  between  1477  and 
1491. 18  The  period  he  covers,  apart  from  the  political  uphea¬ 
val  which  rent  the  whole  of  Flanders  in  twain  between  1488  and 
1491,  was  not  unduly  disturbed.  Men  and  women,  in  the  earlier 
years  at  least,  were  living  their  lives  under  more  or  less  peaceful 
conditions,  and  yet,  if  the  chronicle  is  taken  as  a  record  of  hap¬ 
penings  in  an  ordinary  community  at  that  time,  life  must  have 
been  a  varied  and  anxious  business  indeed.  All  interests,  all  ex¬ 
citements  and  enthusiasms  were  checked  at  every  stage  by  the 
ravages  of  plague,  by  violence,  murder  and  sudden  death,  by 
drownings,  street  accidents  and  private  feuds. 

Everything  untoward  seemed  to  happen  at  Bruges.  Whole 
streets  are  destroyed  by  fire, 20  a  house  collapses  in  the  night 
and  throws  the  occupants  from  their  beds  into  the  street; 21 
a  brewer  falls  into  his  vat  and  perishes;25  men  and  boys  are 
bought  and  sold  openly  in  the  Grand’  Place;23  an  adulterous 
priest  is  slain  by  the  outraged  husband;24  men,  women 
and  children  fall  almost  daily  into  the  canals  and  are  fished 
out  dead  ;  a  cooper  sits  down  to  drink  a  pot  of  beer  and 
dies  before  it  is  finished  ; 55  the  bellringer  of  St.  Sauveur’s, 
climbing  to  the  tower,  falls  from  the  cross  into  the  street  be¬ 
low;  26  five  poor  people  are  crushed  to  death  in  a  crowd 
close  to  the  Carmelite  Bridge;87  a  child’s  eye  is  knocked  out 
in  play,  a  workman  killed  by  a  falling  wall, 28  a  child  gored 


19  Het  Boeckj  van  al  ’t  gene  datter  gheschiedt  is  binnen  Bragg\he,, 
1477-1491  edited  by  C.  Carton,  Ghent,  1859.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
writer,  but  he  was  obviously  of  the  people. 
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by  a  cow, 29  another  half-eaten  by  a  pig, 30  and  a  girl 
killed  by  the  sails  of  a  windmill. 31  At  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Flamande  a  carter  runs  down  and  kills  a  child,  and  is  killed  in 
turn  by  a  woman  standing  by; 32  two  Moors  are  baptised  in 
the  church  of  St.  Donatian; 32  a  rich  merchant  is  murdered  in  the 
street  and  mutilated,  and  the  jester  of  my  Lord  of  Muelenbeke 
is  slain  in  a  public  brawl. 34  And  so  the  grim  interchange  of 
life  and  death  goes  on.  Now  the  feelings  of  the  populace  are 
wrought  up  to  fever-heat  by  the  imposition  of  some  new  tax, 
now  allayed  by  mummeries,  a  tourney  or  a  shooting  contest. 
My  Lord  Duke’s  female  fool  is  married  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony. 35  In  the  Burg  a  hand  is  cut  off  or  a  man  hanged. 
Outside  the  walls,  in  the  winter  sunshine,  six  women  are  being 
slowly  roasted  to  death, 30  within,  the  streets  are  gay  with 
silks  and  tapestries,  while  heads  rot  on  the  Belfry  and  the 
screams  of  tortured  men  rise  from  the  Grand’  Place.  And  through 
it  all  the  Prince  rides  up  and  down  and  goes  a-hunting,  hawking 
and  shooting.  Innumerable  religious  processions  wind  their  sol¬ 
emn  way  through  the  streets  with  great  folk  following  in  their 
train,  barefoot  and  carrying  candles,  to  the  Grand’  Place,  there 
to  fall  upon  their  knees  as  one  man  to  pray  God  for  mercy  and 
forgiveness,  and  for  strength  to  withstand  their  enemies.  Death 
at  the  board,  a  hasty  riot  of  pleasure,  penance  and  forgetfulness, 
lest  he  should  strike  too  soon.  This  was  the  secret  of  existence. 

In  1482  a  great  tragedy  befell  the  whole  land  of  Flanders, 
the  forerunner  of  a  long  series  of  calamities  for  Bruges  and  its 
people.  The  beloved  Duchess,  still  a  mere  girl,  was  thrown  from 
her  horse  and  died  on  27  March. 37  A  year  later  peace  was 
made  with  France,  and  celebrated  at  Bruges  with  great  rejoicing. 
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The  houses  were  decorated,  bonfires  were  lit  in  the  streets,  and 
at  St.  John’s  Bridge  a  ship  filled  with  tar  was  fired,  and  burnt 
far  into  the  night,  but  the  tragic  death  of  the  young  Duchess 
hung  like  a  pall  over  the  town,  and  we  pass,  in  a  step  as  it 
were,  into  the  shadows  which  gathered  round  the  final  years  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  A  great  attempt  at  rejoicing  was  made 
when  the  Emperor  Frederick  III  came  to  Bruges  in  1486,  38 
but  the  town  was  full  of  armed  men  and  warlike  stores.  Ships, 
instead  of  merchandise,  were  bringing  pikes  and  armour,  arque¬ 
buses  and  cannon,  and  in  1488  rebellion  broke  out  in  earnest. 
Maximilian,  riding  out  at  the  Porte  Ste.  Croix,  found  it  closed 
against  him;  the  other  gates  were  similarly  guarded.  At  the 
Porte  de  Gand  he  got  out,  and  tried  to  hold  it  while  his  people 
entered,  but  the  watchers  climbed  up  and  cut  the  cords  and  cab¬ 
les  and  let  the  portcullis  fall. 39  Maximilian  retired  in  haste 
to  his  palace,  and  was  removed  from  there  to  the  Cranenburg  in 
the  Grand’  Place,  and  subsequently  to  the  house  of  Jean  de 
Gros,  where  he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner.  The  chronicle  is  cur¬ 
iously  dry  and  matter-of-fact  concerning  the  events  of  the  next 
few  weeks.  There  were  great  doings  in  the  Market  Place  and 
elsewhere.  Everyone  was  under  arms.  The  scaffold  was  broken 
up,  the  town  gaol  was  delivered,  and  a  number  of  exiles  were 
recalled  from  banishment,  but  there  is  little  to  suggest  that  an 
exasperated  people  had  their  ruler  under  lock  and  key  and  had 
revolutionised  the  government.  On  13  February  the  Princenhof 
was  raided  and  a  great  quantity  of  warlike  stores  removed.  Then 
followed  the  arrest  of  Maximilian’s  adherents,  and  there  was 
bloody  business  in  the  Grand’  Place,  when  the  Sire  de  Ghistel- 
les,  formerly,  burgomaster,  Peter  Lanchals,  and  many  others 
were  carried  out,  one  by  one,  to  torture  and  execution.  Through¬ 
out  it  all  the  people’s  enmity  was  directed  against  Maximilian’s 
counsellors  rather  than  against  the  Archduke  himself.  A  great 
procession  was  organised  to  pass  in  front  of  the  house  where 
he  was  imprisoned,  to  wile  away  his  «  merancolye  ende  fante- 
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zye, 40  and  later  a  shooting  contest  was  held  in  the  courtyard 
of  de  Gros’  house  for  the  same  purpose. 41  On  27  April  the 
Lords  of  Ravenstein  and  Cleves  arrived  with  Anthony,  the  great 
Bastard,  at  the  bridge  by  the  Crane  in  a  wonderful  barge,  heavi¬ 
ly  armed  and  bedecked  with  flags  and  banners,  and  carrying 
trumpeters  and  drummers,  and  not  long  afterwards  terms  were 
arranged.  The  prisoner  was  taken  to  the  Grand’  Place,  where  a 
great  throne  had  been  set  up  on  the  site  of  the  scaffold,  and 
here,  in  exchange  for  his  liberty,  he  swore  to  observe  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  alliance  which  he  had  concluded  with  his  well- 
beloved  Estates,  an  oath  which  he  had  never  any  intention  of 
keeping.  Then  he  rode  out  at  the  Porte  Ste.  Croix,  and  Bruges 
began  to  look  to  its  defences.  The  subsequent  campaign  was 
fought  out  elsewhere,  but  there  are  constant  references  in  the 
chronicle  to  raids  into  the  town.  Houses  on  the  outskirts  were 
burnt,  and  the  countryside  became  a  desert.  We  meet  with  omin¬ 
ous  regulations  concerning  the  selling  of  foodstuffs 42  and 
fasting, 13  the  victualling  of  the  troops, 44  and  the  refusal  to 
feed  the  women  and  children  of  fugitives  from  the  town. 46 
One  day  an  enormous  cannon  arrived  from  Ghent  by  water  and 
was  hauled  up  by  the  Crane,  and  set  up  in  the  Grand’Place, 
whence  it  was  dragged  out  of  the  town  by  twenty  horses.  4C 
Meanwhile  vigorous  recruiting  of  all  men  between  15  and  60 
was  going  on,  with  mustering  and  swearing  of  oaths,  troops 
marching  in  and  out  with  cannon,  with  powder  and  shot  and 
stones,  tents,  pontoons  and  storming  platforms.  The  general 
excitement  seems  to  have  affected  grown  men  and  young  people 
alike.  We  read  that  a  number  of  children  of  the  ages  of  10,  12 
and  13  paraded  the  streets  with  colours  flying,  escorted  by 
drums  and  fifes,  one  party  supporting  Maximilian  and  the  other 
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the  Estates  of  Flanders,  and  that  in  due  course  they  came  to 
blows,  five  being  killed  and  the  rest  being  so  badly  battered  and 
trampled  upon  that  their  parents  had  to  put  them  to  bed,  and 
keep  them  there  to  their  great  cost  and  grief. 41 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  uproar,  an  ambassador  arrived  from 
England,  a  bishop  with  a  herald,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
deck  the  town  and  to  rejoice  publicly  over  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  between  the  English  King  and  the 
stricken  land  of  Flanders,  with  liberty  to  trade  and  safe  con¬ 
duct  for  a  period  of  four  years. 48  But  commerce  was  not  likely 
to  flourish  under  such  conditions.  The  Cely  correspondence  con¬ 
tains  letters  written  from  Bruges  in  the  early  months  of  the  year, 
and  it  is  clear  that  business  was  at  a  complete  standstill.  «  The 
cession  is  such  at  Bruges  now  »,  writes  William  Cely, 49  «  that 
no  man  there  hath  no  leisure  to  go  about  any  things  pertaining  to 
merchandise.  For  eight  days  long  the  gates  of  Bruges  were  shut 
and  no  man  suffered  to  come  in  nor  out,  and  ever  since  Candle- 
mass  even  all  the  commoners  of  Bruges  hath  been  in  harness 
and  keep  the  Market  Place  ».  He  warns  his  correspondent  in 
London  against  making  over  any  money  at  Bruges,  as  the  cur¬ 
rency  was  debased,  and  all  men  of  substance  were  daily  stealing 
away  and  going  to  Middleburg. 60 

In  November  1489  hopes  were  high  at  Bruges,  for  the  treaty 
of  Tours  had  been  signed  and  all  men  looked  for  peace.  The 
bells  rang  from  the  Belfry  and  from  the  church  towers  calling 
on  the  townspeople  to  rejoice  at  the  good  tidings,  and  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  his  mercy.  The  plenipotentiaries  were  received 
in  great  state.  The  houses  were  decorated  as  of  old,  great  bon¬ 
fires  were  lit  in  the  Grand’  Place  and  elsewhere  (followed,  as 
was  scarcely  surprising,  by  various  outbreaks  of  fire  in  the 
town);61  trumpets  and  clarions  resounded  everywhere  and 
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-alms  were  distributed  to  the  poor.  But  the  peace  brought  little 
respite  to  Bruges.52  There  had  been  a  bad  outbreak  of  plague 
earlier  in  the  year,  which  wrought  great  havoc  among  the 
people,  carrying  off  all  the  brothers  at  St.  John’s  Hospital  ex¬ 
cept  one.  The  town  had  to  pay  heavily  towards  the  cost  of  the 
war,  and  when  the  conditions  became  known  there  was  much 
murmuring  and  discontent,  followed  by  open  rebellion  and  much 
internal  dissension.  On  6  April  1490,  the  day  of  banishment, 
an  Englishman  named  Edward  Nicolas,  styled  in  some  records 
captain  of  the  town,  led  a  mob  of  undesirables  into  the  Burg, 
with  the  intention,  it  was  said,  of  slaying  all  the  magistrates, 
and  so  grossly  maltreated  the  burgomaster,  de  Witte,  that  he 
died  shortly  after.  The  echevins  gathered  their  men  round  them 
and  held  the  Burg  all  that  night,  placing  cannon  at  the  corners 
of  the  principal  streets  in  readiness  for  any  further  attack,  but 
the  assailants  had  left  the  town,  and  Nicolas,  shortly  afterwards, 
was  captured  by  the  Germans  at  Damme  and  hanged. 55  Great 
distress  was  occasioned  by  the  measures  taken  by  Maximilian’s 
lieutenant,  the  Count  of  Nassau,  to  cut  all  communications 
with  the  outer  world.  Crowds  of  adventurers  from  the  garrisons 
at  Damme  and  Oudenburg  ravaged  the  countryside,  raids  were 
an  almost  daily  occurrence 84  and  on  one  occasion,  disguised 
as  fisherwomen, 55  the  raiders  penetrated  into  the  town.  They 
killed  and  ravished  and  burnt  without  mercy.  It  was  only,  one 
fears,  in  their  kindlier  moments,  that  they  were  content,  as  the 
chronicler  records,  to  cut  off  the  dresses  of  the  wretched  women 
who  fell  into  their  dutches,  and  to  drive  them  half  naked  into 
the  town. 56  Such  was  the  scarity  of  food  that  many  persons, 
it  was  said,  fell  down  and  died  in  the  streets. 57  It  is  ominous, 
in  this  connection,  to  find  the  dog-killers  suddenly  forbidden  to 
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pursue  their  calling. 58  The  question  of  the  defence  of  the 
town  caused  the  authorities  the  gravest  anxiety.  The  dykes 
were  cut,  and  the  countryside  was  flooded. 50  Every  man  was 
required  to  bring  his  spade  for  the  purpose,  or  if  he  lacked  one 
he  was  to  hire  one  at  his  own  cost.  No  one  was  to  approach  the 
fortifications  unarmed,  and  women  and  children  were  to  keep 
away  altogether 00  under  pain  of  forfeiting  their  best  garment, 
at  least  until  the  shortage  of  men  became  such  that  women  were 
set  to  watch  the  gates,  two  to  each  gate. 61  All  fugitives  were 
recalled  and  bidden  to  present  themselves  to  the  authorities, 
and  foraging  expeditions  were  organised  to  fetch  food  from  Sluys 
and  other  places,  all  work  being  ordered  to  cease,  and  all  able- 
bodied  men  being  pressed  for  the  occasion.  A  guard  was  told 
off  to  watch  the  Market  Place,  the  captain  riding  up  and  down 
all  night  from  gate  to  gate  to  see  that  all  was  secure,  until  the 
foraging  party  returned  bringing  salt  and  corn,  wine,  oil,  fish 
and  fuel  for  the  starving  inhabitants. 62  Meanwhile  the  au¬ 
thorities  were  in  communication  with  Nassau  at  Damme,  and 
finally,  in  November,  a  treaty  was  signed  under  which  Bruges 
agreed  to  pay  80,000  golden  crowns  as  its  share  of  the  fine 
fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  Tours.  The  town  was  to  make  humble 
apology  to  the  Count  of  Nassau  and  to  deliver  sixty  persons 
to  him  for  justice.  There  were  great,  if  somewhat  premature, 
rejoicings  at  Bruges  when  the  treaty  was  signed,  with  much 
dancing  and  drinking63,  and  on  17  December  the  Count  entered 
the  town.  The  next  few  days  were  entirely  taken  up  by 
executions,  as  many  as  fourteen  persons  being  beheaded  in  twen¬ 
ty  days,64  and  their  remains  treated  with  every  circumstance  of 
ignominy.  An  order  was  issued  that  anyone  concealing  a  con¬ 
demned  person  should  be  forthwith  hanged  at  his  front  door. 05 
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The  executions  went  on  all  through  January,  February,  March, 
April  and  May  of  the  following  year.  The  houses  were  raided 
and  searched  for  gold  and  silver,  the  taxes  were  collected  with¬ 
out  mercy,  and  when  a  general  exodus  of  the  wealthier  inhabi¬ 
tants  was  threatened,  an  order  was  issued  that  no  one  should 
leave  the  town  without  permission  from  the  captain,  and  those 
who  had  already  left  were  required  to  return  within  a  month, 
under  forfeiture  of  their  lives  and  goods. 85  On  21  June  the  relic 
of  the  body  of  St.  Donatian  dripped  blood  and  water, 67  an 
omen  of  the  still  greater  misfortunes  which  were  to  overtake  the 
wretched  town,  and  the  two  final  entries  in  the  chronicle  record, 
characteristically,  a  birdshooting  contest,  a  raid  from  without 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  400  cattle,  and  a  free  fight  with  English 
adventurers  in  the  streets. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that,  with  the  cessation  of  the 
chronicle,  there  was  any  alleviation  in  the  condition  of  Bruges. 
The  writer  of  Het  Boeck  is  succeeded  by  another  chronicler, 
Romboudt  de  Doppere68,  whose  record  covers  the  period  1491- 
1498,  and  with  him  the  tale  of  misery  is  continued  in  all  its 
horror.  Doppere  is  a  very  different  type  of  man  from  the  earl¬ 
ier  writer.  Educated,  alert,  keenly  interested  in  the  political  as 
well  as  the  social  history  of  the  period,  he  comments  freely  and 
unreservedly  upon  the  events  he  records,  and  is  sparing  neither 
of  praise  nor  blame,  but  he  is  far  less  intimate.  His  pen  pictures 
of  those  in  authority  are  vivid  and  interesting,  and  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  Bruges  did  not  flourish  under  their  rule. 

The  governor  imposed  by  Nassau  was  Jean  de  Tinteville,  an 
apostate  monk,  a  debauched  soldier,  and  a  cruel,  impious  and 
altogether  abandoned  tyrant.  Roland  le  Fevre,  the  treasurer, 
was  an  avaricious  and  unscrupulous  man,  who  cared  nothing 
for  the  misery  around  him,  so  long  as  he  could  enrich  himself. 
Paul  Baenst,  the  president  of  the  Council  of  Flanders,  shared 
openly  with  Nassau  the  riches  plundered  from  the  people,  and 
Jacques,  his  kinsman,  lived  in  avowed  adultery  and  vice.  Matters 
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at  Bruges  went  speedily  from  bad  to  worse.  The  dearth  of  food 
was  so  great  that  even  ladies  of  rank  had  to  beg  bread  for 
themselves  and  their  children,  or  were  glad  to  sup  at  poor  men’s 
tables.  People  were  flying  from  the  town  or  dying  of  cold  and 
hunger,  and  those  that  remained  or  survived  were  robbed  of 
everything  they  possessed.  Their  houses  were  pillaged  and  all 
articles  of  gold  and  silver  carried  to  the  Town  Hall.  What  be¬ 
came  of  them  was  never  known,  but  they  were  packed  on  horses 
and  taken  out  of  the  town.  All  games  and  festivals  stopped  auto¬ 
matically.  There  was  no  order,  nor  justice,  and  such  was  the 
misery,  that,  in  the  words  of  Doppere, 69  it  had  to  be  seen  to 
be  believed.  There  was  some  show  of  rejoicing  over  the  treaty 
of  Sluys  in  1493,  since  it  meant  the  raising  of  the  blockade  im¬ 
posed  by  Philip  of  Cleves,  who  had  held  out  there  against  Maxi¬ 
milian  after  Bruges  had  submitted,  but  not  even  the  return  of 
fhe  merchant  strangers  in  1493,  nor  the  opening  of  the  port  could 
bring  back  prosperity  to  Bruges.  Philip  the  Handsome,  who  en¬ 
tered  the  town  amidst  great  rejoicings  in  1497,  was  dead  before 
he  could  do  anything  for  his  Flemish  people  and,  although  there 
was  still  life  and  even  some  show  of  prosperity  during  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  centuries,  the  feverish  excitement  of  the  early  years, 
which  grasped  at  life  and  pleasure  in  all  its  forms,  had  givea 
way,  under  years  of  oppression,  to  inertia  and  despair.  Bruges 
itself  remained  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  survival,  but  that 
was  all. 
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Two  Foreign  Visitors  to  Bruges,  1438  &  1599. 

The  two  travellers,  whose  descriptions  of  Bruges  are  printed 
here,  differ  in  outlook  as  much  as  they  do  in  point  of  time.  And 
yet  they  present  us  with  pictures  of  Bruges  and  its  busy,  thriv¬ 
ing  port  of  Sluys,  which  taken  together  are  singularly  complete. 
Tafur, 1  the  Spaniard,  was  there  while  Bruges  was  still  a  com¬ 
mercial  centre  of  great  importance,  although  the  decline  was 
beginning  to  set  in.  Platter’s  visit  comes  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  when  the  town  as  a  market  was  practically  dead, 
but  when  there  was  still  life  and  movement  in  its  streets,  and 
more  than  sufficient  splendour  to  attract  a  sixteenth  century 
traveller.  Both  arrived  during  epochs  which  curiously  suited 
their  respective  temperaments.  Tafur  was  a  nobleman  ;  whose 
travels  were  a  knightly  exercise.  His  outlook  was  largely 
mediaeval,  but  he  was  keenly  interested  in  trade,  so  far  as  it 
did  not  affect  his  religion  and  his  honour,  and  Bruges  was  a 
mart,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  seen  before.  Platter  was  a 
product  of  the  Renaissance,  a  traveller  employed  upon  his  Grand 
Tour,  intent  above  all  upon  pleasure  and  whatever  was  odd  and 
out  of  the  way.  Witness  his  delight  at  the  wetting-sports  at  the 
Waterhuus  and  the  story  of  the  devil  in  the  Belfry.  Each  travel¬ 
ler  found  at  Bruges  a  city  after  his  own  heart. 

Tafur  set  out  from  Seville  with  two  squires  in  the  month  of 
November  1435  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  we 


1  Tafur’s  journal  was  first  printed  at  Madrid  in  1874  from  an  18th 
century  manuscript  under  the  title  of  Andangas  e  Viajes  de  Pero  Tafur 
por  diversas  partes  del  mundo  avidos.  (1435-1439).  Portions  of  the 
work  are  accessible  in  German  and  French.  See  Zwiedineck-Siiden- 
horst’s  Zeitschrift  fiir  allgemeine  Geschichte,  IV.  (1887)  502  ff.  and 
Revue  du  Nord,  1914,  August. 
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meet  him  at  Bruges  on  his  return  journey.  By  then  he  was 
widely  travelled.  He  had  reached  Constantinople  at  a  time  when 
the  Eastern  Empire  was  rocking  to  its  fall.  The  city  was  in  the 
last  stages  of  decay,  and  even  while  he  was  there  the  Turks 
made  a  feint  of  attacking,  and  had  to  be  bought  off  with  pre¬ 
sents.  From  the  East  he  had  returned  to  Venice,  and  then  cros¬ 
sing  the  Alps  by  the  St.  Gothard  he  had  passed  down  the  Rhine 
to  the  Low  Countries,  visiting  Malines  and  Brussels  on  his  way 
to  Sluys  and  Bruges. 

The  year  of  his  visit  was  not  a  happy  one.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  town  had  only  just  been  reduced  after  a  hopeless  struggle 
with  Duke  Philip  the  Good.  There  had  been  treachery  on  both 
sides,  skirmishes  within  and  without  the  walls,  and  not  long 
before  the  traveller’s  arrival  the  Duke  had  been  trapped  at  one 
of  the  gates,  and  all  but  captured.  Of  the  vengeance  which  was 
taken  Tafur  was  himself  a  witness,  and  his  brief  reference  to 
the  gallows  with  the  heads  of  dead  men  rotting  upon  them,  and 
his  experiences  in  the  famine-stricken  country  around  Sluys, 
suggest,  even  in  their  restraint,  a  picture  of  misery  and  desola¬ 
tion  which  must  have  stood  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  lux¬ 
ury  and  the  commercial  activity,  which  in  some  way  had  managed 
to  survive  the  tragedy.  Tafur  has  no  eyes  for  the  glory  of 
Bruges.  He  may  have  conversed  with  van  Eyck,  whose  experien¬ 
ces  in  Portugal  would  have  formed  an  interesting  topic  of  con¬ 
versation,  and  whose  great  altar-piece  can  only  just  have  been 
set  up  in  the  church  of  St.  Donatian.  But  he  notices  none  of 
these  things.  He  was  concerned  with  his  knighthood  and  with 
trade;  and  art  and  beauty,  the  churches  and  public  buildings, 
the  whole  charm  of  Bruges  as  a  town,  left  him  entirely  unmoved. 

Thomas  Platter,  our  second  traveller,  belonged  to  a  notable 
family  which  flourished  at  Basle  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  the  younger  son  of  Thomas  Platter,  Gymnasiarchus  of 
the  town,  whose  autobiography  is  well  known.  The  younger 
Thomas  was  born  in  1574,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1582 
he  became  the  special  care  of  his  elder  brother  by  a  first  mar¬ 
riage,  Felix  Platter,  the  famous  doctor  of  medicine,  whose  col¬ 
lection  of  simples  and  cabinet  of  rareties  were  the  wonder  and 
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admiration  of  more  than  one  visitor  to  Basle  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  whose  writings  on  medical  subjects  long  survived 
him.  Thomas  was  sent  to  study  medicine  at  Montpellier,  after 
which  he  travelled  extensively  in  France,  Spain,  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  and  England,  and  returning  to  Basle,  he  wrote  an  account 
of  his  travels,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  still  unprinted.'  He 
visited  Bruges  in  September  1599  on  his  way  to  England. 

Platter’s  Bruges  was  a  very  different  place  from  the  busy 
mart  described  by  Tafur.  Indeed,  compared  with  the  preceding 
century,  it  was  a  city  with  nothing  but  a  past.  Yet  architecturally, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  greatness  of  Bruges  had  survived  its  col¬ 
lapse  as  a  market.  Beautiful  public  buildings  and  private  palaces 
were  springing  up  all  through  the  sixteenth  century.  The  autho¬ 
rities  were  still  hopeful  of  a  renewed  prosperity,  and  were  making 
desperate  efforts  to  keep  the  Zwyn  open;  and  that  some  trade 
was  still  done  is  clear  from  Platter’s  account  and  other  sources. 
Even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  writer  could  recall  that  his 
mother  as  a  child,  when  living  with  her  parents  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  Espagnole  in  or  before  1690,  remembered  having 
seen  the  thoroughfare  so  densely  encumbered  with  merchandise 
as  far  as  the  Pont  des  Augustins,  that  her  brothers  used  to  make 
their  way  to  school  by  climbing  on  the  bales  and  jumping  from 
one  to  another;’  and  there  was  certainly  no  disposition  during 
the  sixteenth  century  to  accept  defeat.  The  people  were  proud 
of  their  town,  and  of  the  position  it  had  held  in  the  world  of 
commerce.  The  damage  which  had  been  done  during  the  religious 
troubles  of  the  earlier  sixteenth  century  had  been  repaired.  The 
sacked  and  desecrated  churches  had  been  restored,  and  Bruges, 
as  seen  by  Platter,  must  still  have  been  the  glorious  city  of 
spires  and  towers  and  pleasant  water-ways  delineated  for  us 
by  Marc  Gheeraerts.  As  illustrating  the  different  outlook  of  tra- 
%’ellers  of  the  same  period,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Roger 
Ascham,  who  was  at  Bruges  in  1551,  found  nothing  there  worthy 


3  See,  Felix  et  Thomas  Platter  d  Montpellier,  Soc.  des  Biblio¬ 
philes  de  Montpellier)  1892.  I  have  given  some  account  of  Thbmas 
Platter’s  visit  to  London  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  August  1920. 

5  Beaucourf,  Koophandel,  1775,  296-7. 
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of  remark  except  fat  capons,  which  he  ate  with  great  relish  4 5. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  to  explain  Platter’s  brief  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  merchants’  houses,  which  he  found  deserted.  A  glance 
at  Gheeraerts’  map  will  show  where  they  were  to  be  found,  and 
that  two  of  them,  at  least,  were  singularly  beautiful,  the  Floren¬ 
tine  house,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Flamande  and 
the  Rue  de  l’Academie,  a  lovely  building  with  four  graceful  tur¬ 
rets,  most  wantonly  despoiled  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  6  and  the  house  of  the  German  merchants,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  private  palaces  ever  erected  in  Bruges.  This 
house  stood  in  the  Place  des  Orientaux,  adjoining  the  Quai  Es- 
pagnol,  and  was  built  by  the  famous  architect  Jean  van  de  Poele 
in  1470,  upon  property  given  by  the  town,  as  one  of  the  induce¬ 
ments  to  persuade  the  German  merchants  to  return  to  Bruges. 
The  town  undertook  that  the  square  was  to  be  paved,  but  never 
built  upon  so  long  as  any  German  merchants  were  resident  in 
Bruges,  and  that  no  person,  not  a  member  of  the  Hanse,  was  to 
erect  any  stall  or  booth  there. 6  The  house,  when  finished,  was 
a  large  oblong-shaped  building  with  several  towers,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rose  a  slender  tower  of  great  height,  described 
as  without  its  equal  in  Flanders.  It  was  crowned  by  the  figure  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  which  was  set  up  in  1481.  Towers,  chim¬ 
neys  and  turrets  were  adorned  with  delicate  traceries,  and  the 
exterior,  as  Platter  tells  us,  was  decorated  with  the  black  and 
yellow  eagles  of  the  Empire.  Beneath  the  building  there  were 
four  spacious  cellars  where  goods  could  be  stored,  and  adjoining 
the  entrance  was  a  fine  vaulted  counting-house,  in  which  were 
kept  the  iron  chests  belonging  to  the  association.  This  beauti¬ 
ful  building  is  shown  to  advantage  by  Gheeraerts  and  in  Claeis- 
sens’  picture  reproduced  as  the  frontispiece  to  this  book,  but  no 


4  Works,  ed.  Giles  vol  I.  Pt.  II,  p.  251. 

5  Gilliodts,  Les  Registres  des  Zestendeelen,  38. 

6  L.  Ennen  in  Hans.  Geschichtsbldtter,  1874,  45.  The  Nuremberg 
doctor,  Hieronymus  Munzer,  thus  describes  the  house  in  1495.  Item 
ostrogothi,  valde  pulcrum  habent  atrium  et  praeclarissimam  domum, 
in  qua  altissimam  turrim  optime  decoratam  et  circum  circa  celaria  sub 
terra  ubi  suas  merces  vendunt  ».  Travels,  in  Konig.  Bayer.  Akad.  d. 
Wissenschaften  (Hist,  klasse)  Bd.  VII,  2,  p.  307. 
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perceptible  trace  of  it  remains  to-day.  As  already  noted,  the 
houses  of  the  Smyrna  and  Genoese  merchants  —  both  charming 
buildings  —  can  still  be  seen,  but  the  other  consular  houses 
have  for  the  most  part  disappeared. 

The  English,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  situated  close  at 
hand  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Jean  and  the  Rue 
Anglaise,  but  the  later  consular  house  in  the  Quai  du  Miroir,  of 
which  an  engraving  is  given  by  Sanderus,  was  an  unpretentious 
building,  far  less  magnificent  than  some  of  the  other  consular 
houses. 

TAFUR’S  DESCRIPTION  OF  BRUGES  AND  SLUYS.  7 

4 

This  city  of  Bruges  is  a  large  and  very  wealthy  city,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  said  that  two  cities 
compete  with  each  other  for  commercial  supremacy,  Bruges  in 
Flanders  in  the  west,  and  Venice  in  the  east.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  and  many  agree  with  my  opinion,  that  there  is  much 
more  commercial  activity  in  Bruges  than  in  Venice.  The  reason 
is  as  follows.  In  the  whole  of  the  west  there  is  no  other  great 
mercantile  centre  except  Bruges,  although  England  does  some 
trade,  and  thither  repair  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  they 
say  that  at  times  the  number  of  ships  sailing  from  the  harbour 
of  Bruges  exceeds  seven  hundred  a  day.  In  Venice  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  be  it  never  so  rich,  the  only  persons  engaged  in  trade  are 
the  inhabitants.  The  city  of  Bruges  is  in  the  territory  of  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  and  is  the  chief  city.  It  is  well  peopled,  with 
fine  houses  and  streets  which  are  all  inhabited  by  work-people, 
very  beautiful  churches  and  monasteries  and  excellent  inns.  It 
is  very  strictly  governed,  both  in  respect  of  justice  as  in  other 
matters.  Goods  are  brought  there  from  England,  Germany,  Bra¬ 
bant,  Holland,  Zeeland,  Burgundy,  Picardy,  and  the  greater  part 
of  France,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  port  for  all  these  countries, 
and  the  market  to  which  they  bring  their  goods  in  order  to  sell 
them  to  others,  as  if  they  had  plenty  at  home. 


7  Andancas  e  Viajes,  pp.  251-256. 
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The  inhabitants  are  extraordinarily  industrious,  possibly  on 
account  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  since  very  little  corn  is 
grown  and  no  wine,  nor  is  there  water  fit  for  drinking,  nor  any 
fruit.  On  this  account,  the  products  of  the  whole  world  are 
brought  here,  so  that  they  have  everything  in  abundance  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  work  of  their  hands.  From  this  place  is  sent  forth 
the  merchandise  of  the  world,  woollen  cloths  and  Arras  cloths, 
all  kinds  of  carpets,  and  many  other  things  necessary  to  man¬ 
kind,  of  which  there  is  here  a  great  abundance.  There  is  a  large 
building  above  a  great  tract  of  water  which  comes  from  the  sea 
at  Sluys,  which  is  called  la  Hala.  Here  all  goods  are  unloaded 
in  the  following  manner.  In  these  parts  of  the  west  the  sea  rises 
and  falls  greatly,  and  between  Bruges  and  Sluys,  a  distance  of 
two  and  a  half  leagues,  there  is  a  great  canal,  as  great  and  as 
deep  as  a  river,  and  at  different  places  sluice-gates,  as  of  water 
mills,  are  set  up  which,  when  opened,  admit  the  water,  and  on 
being  closed  the  water  cannot  escape.  When  the  tide  rises  the 
ships  are  laden,  and  travel  with  their  cargoes  from  Sluys  on  the 
tide.  When  the  water  has  reached  its  highest  point  they  lock  it 
up,  and  those  ships,  which  had  been  unloaded  and  filled  with 
fresh  cargoes,  return  with  the  same  water  which  carried  them  up¬ 
stream,  travelling  down  again  with  the  falling  tide.  And  thus 
the  people  by  their  industry  make  use  of  the  water,  carrying 
great  quantities  of  goods  to  and  fro,  the  transport  of  which,  if 
they  had  to  use  beasts,  would  be  exceedingly  costly  and  trouble¬ 
some.  This  city  of  Bruges  has  a  very  large  revenue,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  very  wealthy.  Recently  they  rebelled  against  the 
Duke  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  the  city,  so  that  he  had  to  flee, 
with  his  wife  and  attendants.  He  then  armed  himself,  and  made 
war  against  it  and  took  it  by  force,  and  took  great  vengeance 
upon  it,  both  in  the  matter  of  lives  and  proprety.  I  myself  saw 
many  high  gallows  around  Bruges,  and  from  there  to  Sluys  and 
around  Sluys,  upon  which  were  fixed  the  heads  of  dead  men. 
The  people  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  exceedingly  cleanly 
in  their  apparel,  but  very  extravagant  in  their  food,  and  much 
given  to  all  kinds  of  luxury.  And  they  say  that  in  that  Hala 
the  women,  who  were  so  minded,  had  licence  that  any  who  so 
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pleased  might  go  and  remain  there  at  night,  and  the  men,  who 
resorted  there,  might  bring  any  woman  they  chose .  on  condi¬ 

tion  that  no  one  should  endeavour  to  see  her,  nor  to  know  who 
she  was,  and  that  any  who  should  do  so  should  be  deserving  of 
death.  The  bathing  of  men  and  women  together,  they  take  to  be 
as  honest  as  churchgoing  with  us.  And  without  doubt  the  god¬ 
dess  of  luxury  has  great  power  there,  but  it  is  not  a  place  for 
poor  men,  who  would  be  badly  received.  But  any  one  who  has 
money  and  wishes  to  spend  it,  will  find  in  this  town  alone  every¬ 
thing  which  the  whole  world  produces.  I  saw  there  oranges  and 
lemons  from  Castille,  which  seemed  only  just  to  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  trees,  fruits  and  wine  from  Greece,  as  abundant  as 
in  that  country.  I  saw  also  confections  and  spices  from  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  all  the  Levant,  just  as  if  one  were  there;  furs  from  the 
Black  Sea,  as  if  they  had  been  produced  in  the  district.  Here 
was  all  Italy  with  its  brocades,  silks  and  armour,  and  everything 
which  is  made  there;  and  indeed  there  is  no  part  of  the  world 
whose  products  are  not  found  here  at  their  best. 

There  was  a  great  famine  in  the  year  of  my  visit.  I  departed 
to  see  Sluys,  which  is  the  seaport  of  Bruges,  and  lodged  with 
the  commandant.  As  I  was  in  the  church  hearing  Mass,  a  woman 
approached  me  and  said  that  she  had  something  to  communicate 
to  me  in  private,  which  would  be  to  my  advantage.  She  took  me 
to  her  home  close  by,  and  she  there  showed  me  two  young  girls, 
and  offered  me  the  one  who  should  please  me  most.  Astounded, 
I  enquired  of  her  how  she  could  bring  herself  to  behave  thus, 
whereupon  she  told  me  that  she  was  almost  dead  with  hunger, 
having  had  nothing"  to  eat  for  many  days  except  a  few  small 
fish,  and  that  the  two  girls  were  like  to  die  of  starvation....  I 
extracted  from  the  woman  and  the  girls  a  solemn  oath  that  they 
would  never  again  attempt  such  traffic  with  anyone.  The  new 
year,  I  said,  would  bring  an  improvement  in  their  fortunes,  and 
that  which  I  was  about  to  give  them  would  suffice  to  provide 
for  all  three.  I  then  gave  the  woman  six  Venetian  ducats  and 
departed.  The  famine  was  the  worst  which  had  ever  been  known, 
and  it  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  plague  which  devastated 
many  places.  I  remained  there  with  the  commandant  for  two  days, 
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and  saw  the  place.  It  numbers  more  than  fifteen  hundred  burg¬ 
hers  and  is  strongly  fortified  with  a  wall  and  moat,  and  so  crowd¬ 
ed  with  foreigners  and  their  wares,  that  the  houses  are  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  shelter  them.  I  met  there  many  Castilians  and  people 
of  other  nations  known  to  me.  The  harbour  of  this  town  is  said 
to  be  very  difficult  to  enter  on  account  of  the  sand  banks,  but 
once  inside,  the  ships  are  very  secure,  and  with  the  tide  they  can 
reach  the  town  walls.  At  low  tide  many  of  them  lie  aground, 
but  on  such  soft,  deep  sands  that  they  are  as  well  placed  as  on 
the  water.  The  harbour  looks  as  if  half  the  world  had  armed 
itself  to  attack  the  town,  so  great  a  fleet  of  ships  of  all  kinds  is 
always  at  anchor  here;  caracks,  sloops  from  Germany,  galleys 
from  Italy,  barques,  whalers,  and  many  other  kinds  of  vessels 
according  to  the  different  countries.  And  even  if  the  people  are 
enemies  among  themselves,  they  do  not  show  their  enmity,  either 
in  the  harbour  or  on  land,  but  everyone  goes  his  way  and  does 
his  business,  and  anyone  acting  otherwise  is  severely  punished. 
One  can  see  there  all  the  nations  of  the  world  eating  at  a  com¬ 
mon  table  without  disputing.  I  remained  two  days  at  Sluys  with 
the  commandant  and  then  returned  to  Bruges. 

PLATTER’S  DESCRIPTION 8 

This  town  is  called  in  Latin  Brugae,  in  French  Bruges,  com¬ 
monly  Brugh,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  bridges,  mostly 
of  stone,  which  are  found  there.  It  is  a  new  town,  not  well  defen¬ 
ded  by  nature,  which  Baldwin  (the  Bald)  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
890  first  surrounded  with  fine  walls.  Now  there  are  many  thick 
and  strong  ramparts  round  about,  upon  which  very  many  wind¬ 
mills  can  be  seen,  especially  between  the  Ezelpoorte  and  the 
Smedepoorte.  It  has  altogether  nine  gates. 

The  town  lies  three  miles  from  the  sea  in  a  broad  plain.  The 
interior  is  more  than  four  Italian  miles  in  extent  and  quite  round, 
probably  as  large  as  Lant  (?)  in  Brabant,  but  containing  more 
houses  and  people  than  that  town. 


8  University  Library,  Basle,  MS.  A.  A  V.  8.  ff.  647v.-657v. 
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There  are  six  different  authorities  established  in  the  Burg, 
namely  one  for  the  town,  the  second  for  the  people  of  the  Franc, 
which  is  an  independent  people,  free  from  the  yoke  of  those  of 
Bruges,  and  which  extends  its  authority  for  seven  miles  around 
the  town;  it  is  called.  «  Le  pays  des  libres  »,  the  free  land.  Nor  do 
they  pay  taxes  nor  imposts,  and  Ostend  is  comprised  therein.  The 
third  magistrate  or  authority  is  connected  with  the  land  tenure 
(la  court  feudale),  the  fourth  for  the  collegiate  church,  Saint 
Donas,  the  fifth  for  the  Lordship  of  Syssele,  and  the  last  magis¬ 
tracy  for  the  Lordship  of  Mamdaesche  or  Mordijck.  For  Bruges 
has  many  other  towns  and  places,  which  are  in  subjection  to  it 
or  which  are  fellow  burgesses  or  fellow  townsmen  with  it,  name¬ 
ly,  those  of  Damme,  Honcan  (Houcke),  Sluys,  Nieuport,  Dunkirk, 
Skreveling  (Schrevelingen),  Mordijck,  Furnes  and  the  free  Franc. 

Formerly,  before  Antwerp  carried  off  the  trade,  the  greater 
part  of  the  traffic  of  the  whole  of  the  Low  Countries  was  centred 
in  this  town,  for  which  reason  it  was  famous  throughout  Flan¬ 
ders,  among  strangers  of  the  whole  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
it  became  known  throughout  the  whole  world,  as  one  can  see 
from  the  houses  of  the  Germans,  the  English,  the  Florentines,  the 
Italians  and  other  foreign  merchants’  houses.  From  which  it  is 
clear  that  it  must  formerly  have  been  a  most  excellent  mart. 

Although  Bruges  has  no  perceptible  running  water,  there  is  a 
canal  or  dike,  two  or  more  miles  long,  from  Sluys  and  the  camp 
at  Ostend  which  has  been  constructed  from  the  sea  to  Bruges, 
which  flows  in  under  the  covered  Waterhalle,  after  which  it 
divides  itself  into  many  navigable  arms  through  many  streets 
of  the  town.  And  formerly,  and  still  to-day,  the  goods  were  un¬ 
loaded  at  Sluys  and  brought  to  Bruges  in  smaller  boats.  But 
this  was  not  convenient  to  the  merchants,  and  the  town  of  Bru¬ 
ges  having  risen  against  its  master,  the  trade,  not  without  notice¬ 
able  injury,  had  been  removed  to  Antwerp  where,  however,  as 
is  stated  above,  it  did  not  remain. 9 

The  house  of  the  German  merchants  is  somewhat  smaller  than 


9  The  sack  of  Antwerp  in  1576  and  the  subsequent  troubles  drove 
the  merchants  to  Amsterdam  and  other  places. 
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that  at  Antwerp.  It  also  has  a  lofty  tower,  and,  as  at  Antwerp, 
if  is  adorned  with  yellow  and  black  eagles.  A  stream  flows  be¬ 
hind  the  house  so  that  one  is  able  to  unload  goods  there.  A 
noble  widow-woman  was  formerly  living  there  with  her  twor 
sons,  without  any  merchants  there.  For  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
water  and  transport,  the  descendants  have  lost  their  fortunes,  and 
the  merchants  have  thus  abandoned  their  dwellings  in  the  town. 
The  trade,  however,  in  woollen  goods  and  wool  they  have  still 
retained. w  At  the  same  time  they  shewed  us  the  English 
House,  where  the  merchants  from  England  used  to  lodge.  I  saw 
also  the  Italian  and  Florentine  merchants’  houses,  each  of  them 
notable.  The  Bourse,  where  the  merchants  are  accustomed  to 
gather  together,  is  only  a  broad  street,  where  also  many  trading 
houses  of  other  nations  are  situated. 

In  the  Place  there  are  two  (Halles)  covered  market  places, 
the  one  is  called  the  Waterhalle  because  a  stream  flows  under¬ 
neath  it,  where  ships  are  loaded  and  unloaded,  and  which  flows 
to  Ostend  and  thence  also  to  Nieuport.  The  other  is  called  (La 
Halle  de  la  Ville)  the  Town  Market  Hall.  In  the  Town  Market 
Hall  all  kinds  of  goods'  are  sold.  It  is  a  large  building  with  a 
very  lofty  tower,  which  is  covered  with  lead.  I  climbed  up  to  the 
very  top  of  it,  where  perpetual  watch  is  kept.  And  from  the  watch 


10  To  be  understood,  of  course,  in  a  limited  sense.  When  Antonio 
de  Beatis  was  there  in  1518  the  people  were  busy  making  hats  and 
cloth.  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  his  account.  «  And  indeed  the 
streets,  as  well  as  the  squares,  and  all  parts  of  it,  are  very  magni¬ 
ficent.  There  are  many  canals  of  water,  large  and  navigable,  with 
bridges  of  beautiful  stone.  And,  although  by  reason  of  the  wars 
which  it  waged  with  the  Emperor  on  account  of  the  imprisonment 
of  his  son,  now  Emperor,  and  then  Lord  of  Flanders  by  marriage, 
which  lasted  many  years,  it  is  much  ruined  and  has  lost  its  trade, 
which  was  transferred  to  Antwerp,  the  latter  town,  not  being  so 
large  and  rich,  there  still  remain  a  great  number  of  merchants,  and 
arts  and  industry  are  flourishing  especially  in  the  making  of  cloth 
and  hats.  The  best  hats  in  the  world  are  made  here,  rough  and 
smooth,  of  wool,  which  look  like  real  silk  ».  Die  Reise  des  Kardinals 
Luigi  d’Aragona,  ed.  by  Ludwig  Pastor,  Freiburg  i/B.,  1905,  118, 
As  early  as  1365  the  Flemings  were  receiving  rabbit  skins  from 
England,  which  it  is  presumed  they  made  into  hats.  Macpherson, 
Annals  of  Commerce,  I  p.  573. 
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house  I  saw  the  towns  of  Ostend,  Middelburg,  Flushing,  Blank- 
enberg,  which  is  a  remarkable  fortress,  Damme,  Sluys,  the  fort¬ 
ress  of  Oudenburg,  Ghent,  Nieuport  and  also  other  distant  places, 
since  the  tower  is  very  high  and  the  surrounding  country  very 
flat.  We  saw  also  at  that  time  the  six  galleys  at  sea  riding  at 
Sluys,  they  having  come  for  the  first  time  from  Spain,  as  we 
learnt  while  posting  from  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk,  and  we  were  ' 
able  to  give  the  information  that  all  six  galleys  had  arrived  safely 
at  Sluys,  for  it  was  only  with  great  cunning  that  they  were  able 
to  escape  the  English  and  the  towns  which  had  attacked  them. 
They  were  the  first  galleys  to  come  from  Spain  to  the  Low 
Countries.  As  we  descended  from  the  tower,  we  were  shewn  a 
great,  much-burnt,  and  charred  oak  beam,  upon  which  the  bell- 
workings  were  hung,  together  with  a  broken  square  stone  and 
piece  of  iron,  with  which  the  tower  was  clamped  together  on  the 
inside,  and  we  were  informed  that  about  twenty  years  ago, 
during  dark  weather,  without  thunder  or  lightning,  the  devil  in 
his  own  person  drove  through  the  tower,  set  fire  to  the  beam 
and  tore  out  a  great  piece  of  iron  with  which  the  tower  was  held 
together,  along  with  a  great  piece  of  masonry,  and  carried  them 
away.  I  was  informed  by  others  afterwards  that  it  was  not  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  weather,  but  by  the  devil  himself.  From  the  self¬ 
same  square  or  market  where  the  Halles  stand,  six  broad,  main 
streets  run  straight  to  the  six  principal  gates,  as  one  can  see 
from  the  illustration^  and  on  each  side  of  the  same  square, 
two  great  cannon  are  placed  directed  against  two  of  the  streets. 
Everywhere  in  this  town  the  streets  are  straight  and  broad,  and 
the  houses  are  fine  and  square  and  uniformly  built,  as  fine  as 
in  any  town  of  the  Low  Countries.  It  is  related  that  Aeneas  Syl¬ 
vius  numbered  Bruges  among  the  three  towns  which  he  regarded 
as  the  most  splendid  of  his  age. 

In  no  town  have  I  ever  seen  a  greater  number  of  large  resi¬ 
dences,  in  my  judgment,  than  in  Bruges,  built  of  great,  square 
stones,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  spirals  and  pretty  turrets, 
but  many  of  the  houses  were  closed  and  the  inhabitants,  on 


11  Possibly  a  reference  to  Gheeraerts’  map. 
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account  of  the  heavy  war  taxes,  had  removed  to  other  towns. 
Also  in  many  of  the  streets  grass  had  grown,  and  the  town  was 
somewhat  poorly  inhabited,  if  one  compares  it  with  the  past. 
But  since  the  siege  of  Ostend  had  lasted  for  so  long  the  people 
are  said  to  have  returned,  and  many  have  come  back.  And  for¬ 
merly  there  were  living  there  great  numbers  of  noble  and  nota¬ 
ble  people.  The  Town  Hall  is  delightfully  constructed,  especial¬ 
ly  above  the  fireplace  is  a  beautiful  and  elegant  carved  tablet 
with  sculptures,  and  there  are  also  set  up  in  the  hall  a  number 
of  hands  cast  in  brass,  to  which  favour  is  shewn  ;  nevertheless 
their  names  also  have  been  written  up.  u 

Not  far  from  the  ramparts  is  the  Waterhouse  in  which  a  re¬ 
markably  cunning  instrument  with  a  number  of  pails  was  shown 
to  me.  This  is  worked  by  a  single  horse,  which  walks  round  in 
a  ring  as  at  a  mill,  and  draws  the  water  up  into  a  high  receptacle, 
made,  according  to  my  judgment,  of  lead,  and  thence  through 
lead  pipes  it  is  conducted  through  the  whole  town  to  the  advant¬ 
age  of  all  people,  from  which  also  the  brewers  of  beer  can  take 
their  water  for  their  beer.  The  arrangements  here  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  garden  cisterns  at  Montpellier,  of  which  a  descrip¬ 
tion  is  given  above. u  I  saw  also,  not  far  from  this  place,  a 
pleasant  garden  in  which  were  a  number  of  contrivances  spout¬ 
ing  water,  which  have  their  source  in  the  before-mentioned 
Waterhouse.  And  this  work  is  arranged  as  follows.  The  garden 
is  small,  and  in  it  is  a  fountain  with  a  number  of  little  men  and 
lions  cast  in  brass,  with  little  holes  bored  through  in  various 
places,  from  all  of  which  they  spurted  water.  There  were  also 
great  numbers  of  pipes  concealed  in  the  ground,  which  one 
could  not  see  and  which,  all  at  the  same  time,  spouted  water 
from  the  ground  with  much  force,  in  such  a  way  as  to  wet  the 


12  Monconys,  ( Voyages ,  pt.  2,  1663  p.  91)  also  notices  a  severed  head 
and  hand,  «  pour  marque  qu’ils  peuvent  faire  couper  Tun  et  l’autre  ». 
Platter  is  here  obscure,  but  he  doubtless  refers  to  the  practice  of  set¬ 
ting  up  heads  and  hands  in  metal,  which  was  part  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  criminal  law  at  this  time.  Such  a  hand  can  still  be  seen  at 
Sluys  in  the  Town  Hall.  See  H.  V.  de  V.  Monuments  d’ancien  droit 
criminel,  Annales  Soc.  d’fimulation  V.  (1843),  186. 

33  1  cannot  find  the  reference  in  the  description  of  Montpellier. 
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ladies  very  thoroughly.  Upon  the  doors  of  the  inner  enclosure 
there  were  many  lions,  which  spurted  water  through  a  number 
of  little  holes.  In  the  same  manner,  at  the  outer  gate,  was  a 
looking  glass  on  a  pillar  with  a  lion  therein,  and  as  you  looked 
at  it  water  spurted  in  your  face.  If  you  attempt  to  jump  back 
you  tread  upon  something,  and  are  thoroughly  soaked. 

They  showed  us  the  art  of  all  these  things,  but  if,  wishing  to 
see  it  for  yourself,  you  turn  a  brass  tap,  a  tub  full  of  water  is 
upset  over  your  whole  body.  Moreover  the  whole  apparatus  is 
closed  with  a  little  door,  through  which  anyone  can  see  the  people 
in  the  garden,  and  there  are  here  three  levers,  which  the  specta¬ 
tor  can  open  and  close  as  he  will.  The  first  controls  the  water  of 
the  fountain  and  the  lions,  the  second  the  water  which  spurts 
from  the  pipes  on  the  ground,  and  the  third  the  looking  glass 
together  with  its  accessories.  And  it  is  possible  to  control  one 
or  more  levers  at  will,  so  that  one  alone  gives  water,  or  two,  or 
all  three  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
person  who  works  the  contrivance.  This  water  also  comes,  as  I 
was  informed,  from  the  Waterhouse. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bruges  are  more  friendly,  more  polite,  and 
more  artistic  and  gayer  than  the  other  peoples  of  Flanders,  for, 
beside  their  kindliness,  they  have  much  goodwill  and  a  special 
refinement  of  manners  and  benevolence  in  the  reception  and  use 
of  foreign  ideas.  They  have  also,  in  their  fare  and  clothing,  a 
noble  splendour  and  cleanliness.  The  women  especially  are  ex¬ 
quisitely  and  charmingly  dressed  so  that  even  a  Queen  of  France, 
riding  into  Bruges,  remarked  that  she  thought  she  was  the  only 
Queen  in  Bruges,  but  she  now  realised  that  there  were  many 
queens  there;  since,  as  she  said,  the  women  folk  were  so 
exquisitely  attired. 14  Their  speech  also,  as  I  was  informed,  is 
the  best,  the  most  delightful  and  the  most  careful,  so  that  Bruges 
is  renowned  among  the  Netherlanders,  who  go  there  to  learn  re¬ 
finement.  The  people  have  also  such  flexible  voices,  that  they 
can  learn  all  manner  of  languages  sooner  and  better  than  other 
nations.  They  have  also  a  child’s  school,  in  which  they  train 


On  the  occasion  of  the  French  entry  into  Bruges  in  1301. 
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poor  children,  without  expense  to  their  parents,  in  good  arts  and 
manners.  The  womenfolk  of  this  town  surpass  all  others  in 
charming  gestures,  friendliness  and  physical  beauty. 

The  chief  church  at  Bruges  is  called  St.  Donas  (St.  Bonatiani) 
in  which  I  heard  a  Jesuit  preach,  for  there  is  also  a  Jesuit  college 
in  this  town,  and  after  the  sermon  we  saw  in  the  same  church 
several  exceedingly  beautiful  tombs,  as,  firstly  the  tomb  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Sicily,  Rome,  and  Palermo, 16  which  is  of  pure 
marble,  and  three  black  chairs,  all  of  marble,  stood  close  at 
hand.  At  the  same  time  1  saw  the  alabaster  tomb  of  the  Prince 
of  Boene,  and  of  Louis,  Count  of  Flanders  and  Nevers.  “ 
I  saw  also  the  epitaph  in  brass  of  Jacob  of  Bourbon, 17  a  knight, 
and  of  a  countess  of  Flanders  in  pure  marble.  There  are  alto¬ 
gether  sixty  churches  in  Bruges. 

Afterwards  we  went  through  Our  Saviour’s  Church,  and  then 
Our  Lady’s  Church.  There  I  saw  an  tomb,  which  was  more 
magnificently  adorned  than  I  have  ever  seen  before.  This  monu¬ 
ment  was  a  long,  four-sided,  and  elevated  construction,  on  the 
four  sides  of  which  the  genealogy  of  the  Duke  Charles  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  who  lies  beneath,  was  engraved  upon  shields  of  brass 
overlaid  with  gold,  and  painted  with  life-like  colours  in  the  most 
artistic  manner,  and  the  following  epitaph  was  set  up  there. 

(Here  follows  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of 
Charles  and  Marie  of  Burgundy) 

I  saw  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  church  the  grave  of  Louis 
of  Bruges,  the  Lord  of  Gruthuus,  and  his  wife,  a  princess. 15 


15  Jean  de  Carondelet,  1469-1544,  Provost  of  St.  Donatian’s  and 
Chancellor  of  Flanders,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Palermo.  He  was  a 
correspondent  and  patron  of  Erasmus.  Gailliard,  Inscriptions  fune- 
raires,  I,  pt.  I,  42  with  engraving  of  the  tomb.  P.  S.  Allen  Opus  Episto- 
larum,  III.  p.  257,  note.  12. 

18  Reproduced  in  Gailliard,  op.  cit.  p.  36. 

17  Jacques  de  Bourbon,  b.  1446,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
1468,  Gailliard,  op.  cit.  49-50  with  reproduction. 

18  Engraving  in  Van  Praet,  Recherches  sur  Louis  de  Bruges,  1831, 
38,  cf.  Archaeologia,  vol.  XXXII,  408.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  an 
admiral  of  Holland,  not  a  princess.  The  tomb  was  destroyed  during 
the  French  Revolution. 
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Afterwards  we  went  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  saw 
there  an  extremely  ancient  painting  on  parchment,  stretched  on 
a  round  plate,  which  was  a  prophecy  as  to  what  was  to  happen 
to  Flanders  many  years  thereafter.  A  few  years  ago  they  had  it 
engraved  on  copper  and  distributed,  but  I  traced  it  from  the 
original.  There  is  to  be  seen  a  picture  of  a  naked  woman,  with  a 
devil  and  an  encircling  dragon  above  over  the  head,  suckling 
two  wolves  at  her  breast.  Above  the  head  is  a  G.,  beneath  the 
left  hand  a  Y.,  above  the  right  hand  a  B.,  under  the  right  foot 
an  I.,  and  under  the  left  a  D.,  all  of  which  signifies  G.  Ghent,  Y. 
Ypres,  B.  Bruges,  I.  Insuta  or  Ayssel,  and  D.  Douay.  There  are 
also  written  there,  with  much  else,  many  Latin  verses,  Ex  Gibid 
fiet  Gib,  which  means  that,  of  the  five  towns,  only  three  would 
remain,  with  other  curious  significations,  as  twelve  painted  cast¬ 
les  outside  the  border  of  the  circle,  and  many  curious  verses 
written  there,  which  signified  great  mysteries. 

In  St.  Basile’s  Church  they  show  the  blood  which  they  take 
to  be  Our  Saviour’s  blood,  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  said 
to  have  collected,  and  which  Theodoricus  of  Alsace,  Count  of 
Flanders,  is  said  to  have  brought  there  on  his  return  in  1148. 
Further  there  are  altogether  sixty  appointed  churches  in  Bruges. 

Among  other  open  places  there  is  a  great  square  in  the  town 
of  Bruges,  called  the  Friday  Market,  through  which  the  canal 
passes,  and,  in  my  judgment,  and  in  the  general  acceptation, 
Bruges  is  so  called  on  account  of  the  many  bridges,  which  it 
has  over  the  canals.  I  was  also  shewn  the  instrument  (the  Crane) 
by  the  waterside  in  Bruges,  with  which  the  goods  are  unloaded 
from  the  boats. 

On  the  12th  September  I  spent  my  time  in  Bruges,  and  saw  the 
things  mentioned  above. 

On  the  13th  September,  on  Monday,  we  departed  from 
Bruges  1#. 


19  The  original  text  of  Platter’s  description  will  be  printed  in  an 
early  issue  of  the  Annales  of  the  Societe  d’fimulation. 
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The  art  of  conversation. 


An  interesting  little  document1  dating  from  the  second  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  which  was  copied  and  revised 
about  1420,  gives  us  an  interesting  picture  of  manners,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  of  morals,  at  that  time.  The  compiler  was  a  Fleming 
who  wrote  his  work  as  an  exercise  or  conversation  manual  in 
French  and  Flemish,  although  in  no  sense  for  children  or  young 
people.  He  seems  to  have  compiled  it  in  or  after  the  year  1360, 
for  in  the  part  dealing  with  great  men  he  remarks  that  the  King 
of  France  was  formerly  the  richest  and  most  powerful  King  in 
Christendom  and  still  deserved  to  be  so,  but  that  now  he  and 
his  land  were  grievously  oppressed  by  the  might  and  dominion 
of  the  English  King,  a  reference,  doubtless,  to  the  battle  of 
Crecy  (1346)  and  the  Peace  of  Bretigny.  The  Count  of  Flanders, 
he  tells  us,  is  as  mighty  as  any  king  or  prince,  a  remark  which 
suggests  that  he  may  have  been  employed  at  the  Flemish  court 
under  Louis  of  Male.  In  any  event,  he  is  well  satisfied  with  his 
lot.  When  dealing  with  coins  and  money,  he  remarks  that  he  is 
not  well  informed  on  the  subject,  since  his  purse  is  so  empty 
that  none  would  want  to  steal  it,  but  that,  nevertheless,  praise 
be  to  God,  he  can  attain  his  ends  as  well  as  if  he  had  chests 
full  of  gold  and  silver.  We  have  already  met  the  writer  on  his 
walks  through  Bruges  on  week-days,  when  he  had  to  content 
himself  with  the  smell  of  wine,  but  on  Sundays  he  could  enjoy 
the  taste  of  it,  while  others  had  to  be  satisfied  with  beer  and 
such-like  drinks. 

After  some  introductory  remarks  on  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  beginners  in  learning  foreign  tongues,  we  come  to  formal 


1  Printed  in  Hoffman  von  Fallersleben’s  Horae  Belgicae,  1854,  IX. 
64-99. 
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greetings.  «  God  give  you  good  day  »  is  to  be  uttered  on  rising 
to  mother,  father  and  all  the  members  of  the  household.  The 
reply  will  be  «  God  give  you  good  luck,  or  good  adventure  » : 
«  God  give  you  good  evening,  or  good  night »,  being  reserved 
for  use  later  in  the  day.  Visitors,  on  entering  the  house,  are  to 
say  «  God  be  here  »,  the  reply  being  «  Welcome,  or  you  come 
happily  ».  If  asked  to  drink,  you  put  the  cup  to  your  mouth  and 
then  return  it  with  thanks,  and  delivering  your  message  you 
depart  with  the:  greeting  «  Go  to  God  »  or  «  God  be  with  you  », 
carrying  also  compliments  to  your  family  and  relations.  On 
meeting  a  friend  in  the  street  you  should  say  «  Whence  does 
God  bring  you  ?  »  or,  less  piously,  «  whence  come  you  ?  »  or 
«  I  am  at  your  service  ».  The  offer  of  assistance  is,  apparently, 
not  intended  to  be  taken  seriously,  for  it  is  immediately  followed 
by  leave-taking  and  further  greetings  on  either  side. 

The  conversation  is  then  directed  to  merchandise  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  to  wool  and  doth.  The  English,  we  learn,  bring  good 
wool  from  England,  which  is  sold  by  sacks  or  by  weight  in  the 
market-place.  The  Scots  also  bring  their  wool,  but  it  is  not  so 
good  as  the  English.  He  who  desires  to  buy  cloth  must  go  to  the 
Halles  at  Bruges,  where  is  displayed  cloth  from  Bruges,  Ypres, 
Courtrai,  Mechlin,  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  Dixmude,  St.  Omer, 
Lille  and  Douai,  of  every  colour,  quality  and  description. 

The  buyer  goes  about  looking  at  the  stalls,  and  possibly  a 
seller  will  address  him  thus:  «  Here,  good  Sir,  come  forth  and 
buy  from  me,  for  I  have  such  a  variety  of  goods  that  I  can  serve 
you  well  and  cheaply  ».  Then  follows  considerable  bargaining, 
with  protestations  on  both  sides,  which  soon  descends  from 
compliments  to  hard  business,  until  terms  are  arranged  and  the 
Godspenny  (and,  presumably,  the  rest  of  the  money)  passes  from 
one  to  the  other. 

In  the  Halles  are  also  the  druggists’  stalls,  where  spices, 
herbs,  electuaries,  roots  and  medicines  are  displayed  in  profus¬ 
ion,  and  adjoining  are  the  booths  of  the  gingerbread  sellers, 
the  leather  merchants  and  jewellers.  A  vivid  picture  is  conjured 
up  of  Bruges  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  and  of  the  bustle  and 
traffic  beneath  the  Belfry  tower,  the  stall-holders  and  traders 
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buying  selling  and  disputing,  the  officials  hurrying  to  and  fro 
inspecting,  the  goods,  and  above  all  the  crowds  of  foreign  mer¬ 
chants  with  their  strange  tongues  and  gestures. 

Margaret,  who  appears  on  the  scene  for  the  first  time,  is  now 
sent  to  buy  food,  and,  since  she  is  expected  to  bring  back  with 
her  every  kind  of  meat  for  roasting,  boiling  and  baking,  and  chick¬ 
ens,  rabbits,  hares,  and  fruit  and  fish  enough  to  feed  an  army, 
Peter  is  told  off  to  go  with  her.  They  return  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  and  over  the  change  a  long  discussion 
takes  place  concerning  coins  and  money.  The  conversation  then 
turns  to  great  men  and  princes,  concluding  with  an  interesting 
list  of  the  various  craft-gilds  at  Bruges. 

Janette,  the  maid  is  now  introduced  with  a  very  modern 
grievance  at  the  amount  of  work  she  has  to  do  in  the  house. 
She  is  at  everyone’s  beck  and  call:  she  has  to  make  the  beds, 
cook,  clean  and  wait,  and  submit  to  the  attentions  of  gentlemen 
visitors,  whom  she  threatens  with  the  police  if  they  are  wanting 
in  respect.  An  episode  is  related  to  her  mistress  which  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  on  Janette,  but  which  makes  one  somewhat 
anxious  about  her  future.  However,  she  is  soon  sent  back  to  her 
work.  We  leave  her  busy  among  her  pots  and  pans,  all  of  which 
are  enumerated  in  detail,  and  the  conversation  closes  with  a  list 
of  wines  and  beverages,  and  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week. 
The  author,  with  all  his  limitations,  has  contrived  to  make  his 
little  manual  live,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  it  was  popular,  at 
least  among  readers  who  were  older  and  more  experienced  than 
Janette. 
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A  List  of  some  of  the  Principal  Buildings 

in  Bruges. 


CHURCHES. 

St.  DONATIAN,  originally  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  rebuilt  by 
Baldwin  I  in  865,  collegiate  church  in  961,  enlarged  1080,  re¬ 
stored  1345  and  1390,  a  cathedral  in  1560,  demolished  in  1799. 

St.  SAUVEUR,  (now,  since  1834,  the  Cathedral),  parish  church 
in  961,  burnt  in  1116  and  1358,  and  reconstructed.  The  nave  and 
aisles  date  from  1360,  chapels,  ambulatory  and  apses  from  1482 
1527.  It  became  a  collegiate  church  in  1501,  and  was  sacked  by 
the  iconoclasts,  1566-68,  and  restored  in  1584  and  again  in  1738. 
The  lower  portions  of  the  tower  date  from  1116-27  and  1360. 
The  upper  part  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1839  and  rebuilt. 

NOTRE-DAME,  a  collegiate  church,  1101,  burnt  in  1116  and 
reconstruction  completed  1225,  additions  1344-60,  1450-74.  The 
tower  fell  in  1163,  and  was  reconstructed  in  1297.  The  spire 
(1360)  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1519,  rebuilt  1534  and  repaired 
1654.  The  beautiful  Paradise  Porch  dates  from  1465. 

St.  JACQUES,  a  parish  church  1240,  enlarged  and  restored 
in  1457,  1469,  1479  and  1518.  The  south  chapel  was  constructed 
in  1476  at  the  cost  of  Jean  de  Gros  who  also  built  the  chantry. 
The  church  was  pillaged  1580,  and  restored  1692-94,  1698. 

Ste.  WALBURGE.  The  present  church,  formerly  the  Jesuits’ 
church,  dates  from  1619-41.  The  former  church,  which  stood  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  Ste.  Walburge  and  the  Rue  des  Chevaliers, 
was  erected  in  the  12th  century  and  became  a  parish  church  in 
1239,  demolished  1779. 
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St.  GILLES,  built  1240,  enlarged  1450,  1465,  spire,  1512-1556. 

St.  ANNE,  built  1496,  consecrated  1497,  entirely  destroyed 
1580,  reconstructed  1612. 

St.  PIERRE,  founded  1080,  burnt  1389,  reconstructed,  and  par- 
tialy  demolished  in  the  18th  century.  The  walls  and  roof  can 
still  be  seen  in  the  Rue  Philipstock. 

SAINT-SANG,  composed  of  two  chapels,  an  upper  and  a 
lower,  the  lower,  adjoining  the  crypt  of  St.  Basile,  was  conse¬ 
crated  in  1150,  and  in  it  was  placed  the  vial  containing  the 
drops  of  Our  Saviour’s  blood  which  Thierry  of  Alsace  received 
from  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in  1149.  The  date  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  upper  chapel  is  unknown,  but  it  cannot  be  earl¬ 
ier  than  the  15th  century.  After  the  French  Revolution  it  was  in 
ruins,  but  it  was  afterwards  restored  and  redecorated,  the  work 
being  continued  until  well  into  the  19th  century.  The  precious 
relic  is  now  preserved  in  the  upper  chape!.  This  chapel  has  late¬ 
ly  been  given  the  title  of  Basilica,  with  a  rector  of  its  own,  and 
the  privilege  of  the  conopoeum  and  the  tintinabula.  The  charm¬ 
ing  staircase,  by  which  it  is  approached,  dates  from  1529-32. 

St.  CHRISTOPHER,  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Grand’  Place,  received  the  body  of  Charles  the  Good  in  1127, 
demolished  1780. 

St.  JOHN,  in  the  Place  St.  Jean  in  the  merchants’ quarter,  was 
built  in  the  13th  century,  closed  1577,  reopened  1585.  In  1600  it 
was  in  ruins,  restored  1602,  demolished  1784. 

JERUSALEM  CHURCH,  founded  by  the  brothers  Adornes 
and  their  wives,  was  consecrated  in  1427,  but  was  not  actually 
completed  until  1465.  The  church  is  popularly  believed  to  have 
been  a  replica  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

BEGU1NAGE,  founded  in  13th  century  by  Jeanne  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  The  church  dates  from  the  same  period;  during  the  relig¬ 
ious  troubles  in  the  16th  century  it  was  used  as  a  store-house 
for  corn,  burnt  1584,  rebuilt  1605. 

St.  JOHN’S  HOSPITAL,  founded  in  12th  century  for  the  sick 
of  both  sexes.  Some  fragments  of  the  original  building  remain. 
The  tower  dates  from  1220,  and  the  church  from  1473/74.  The 
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pharmacy  and  the  cloister  were  built  later.  The  hospital  still 
shelters  the  Memlinc  masterpieces,  which  it  has  housed  for  more 
than  400  years. 

NOTRE-DAME  DE  LA  POTERiE,  mentioned  1009,  and  1164, 
rebuilt  1276.  The  church  dates  from  1354,  and  was  consecrated 
in  1359. 


THE  BURG. 

HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  originally  the  Ghiselhuus  or  Guest  House, 
later  the  Scepenhuus  or  House  of  the  Aldermen,  dates  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Burg.  Restored  1309-10,  rebuilt  1376-87  and 
richly  decorated  with  statues  and  colouring.  Six  of  the  statues 
were  painted  and  gilded  by  Jan  van  Eyck  in  1435.  In  1792  the 
French  revolutionists  took  down  the  statues  and  burnt  them. 
The  present  restoration  dates  from  1854. 

ANC1EN-GREFFE,  or  Record  Office,  dates  from,  1535-37.  The 
exterior  was  decorated  with  statues  and  colouring.  In  1792  the 
statues  were  destroyed  by  the  revolutionists.  The  present  fagade 
was  restored  in  1877-82. 

PALAIS  DE  JUSTICE,  built  1722-27,  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Palais  du  Franc  which  had  replaced  the  Loove  or  Count’s 
Palace  in  1434-40.  When  complete,  the  Palais  du  Franc  was 
probably  the  finest  civic  building  in  Bruges.  Reconstructed  1520- 
1608.  The  fagade,  which  gives  on  to  the  Canal  des  Marbriers, 
with  its  stately  gables  and  graceful  turrets,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  glimpses  of  old  Bruges,  suffices  to  shew  what  a 
remarkable  building  the  palace  must  have  been.  The  council 
chamber  is  notable  for  the  magnificent  chimney-piece  after  de¬ 
signs  by  Lancelot  Blondeel,  1529-31. 

STEEN  or  Prison,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Burg,  with 
its  dependent  buildings,  was  burnt  down  1689. 

PREVOTE,  or  Landhuis  of  the  Provost  of  St.  Donatian, 
built  in  1662  in  the  Renaissance  style. 
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THE  GRAND’  PLACE. 

BELFRY  &  HALLES.  The  early  buildings,  partly  of  wood,  were 
burnt  down  in  1280.  In  1296,  permission  having  been  given  to 
rebuild,  the  reconstruction  was  completed.  The  wings  of  the 
Halles  were  partly  rebuilt  during  the  14th  and  16th  centuries.  The 
Belfry  tower  has  undergone  numerous  changes.  Until  the  end  of 
the  15th  century  it  consisted  of  two  quadrangular  stories,  the  octa¬ 
gonal  lantern  not  having  been  set  up  until  1483-87.  A  spire  was 
then  added  which  carried  a  figure  of  St.  Michael,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  1493,  and  replaced  in  1501  by  the  spire,  bearing 
the  Lion  of  Flanders,  shewn  in  Gheeraerts’  map.  This  was  burnt 
in  1741  and  never  rebuilt,  the  lantern  being  finished  off,  at  a 
later  date,  with  the  balustrade  as  we  know  it  to-day. 

WATERHALLE,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  was  built  a- 
stride  the  Reye  and  formed  a  kind  of  covered  dock,  was  built 
in  1285-98,  and  enlarged  1334-36,  restored  1366-99.  It  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  existing  Post  Office  and  Municipal  Buildings  and 
filled  practically  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  Grand’  Place.  It 
was  demolished  in  1787. 

HOTEL  BOUCHOUTE,  a  fine  red  brick  house  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  St.  Amand,  built  about  1480,  a  characteristic  feature 
of  all  the  early  representations  of  the  Grand’Place. 

THE  CRANENBURG,  on  the  opposite  corner,  at  one  time  a 
most  magnificent  building,  but  now  sadly  defaced,  was  the  prison 
of  Maximilian,  who  was  detained  there  by  his  subjects  from 
February  5th  to  17th,  1488.  The  house  was  a  notable  meeting 
place  for  nobles  and  great  folk  when  jousting  was  proceeding 
in  the  Grand’  Place.  The  Duchess  Marie  distributed  prizes  here 
a  few  days  before  her  tragic  death  in  1482. 


THE  PRINCENHOF  occupied  the  space  between  the  Rues 
Gheerwyn,  du  Marecage,  du  Receveur,  Nord  du  Sablon  and  de 
la  Monnaie.  It  was  reconstructed  in  1429,  by  Philip  the  Good, 
and  sold  by  Philip  IV  in  1649,  and  subsequently  demolished.  A 
fragment  of  the  original  building  is  now  occupied  by  the  English 
Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
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THE  WATERHUUS,  situated  between  the  Portes  des  Mare- 
chaux  and  de  la  Bouverie,  from  which  the  town  water-supply 
was  obtained.  It  was  in  existence  in  some  form  before  1288- 
1331,  when  it  was  rebuilt.  Pumps  renewed  in  1405  and  1759.  A 
second  Waterhouse  was  situated  in  the  Rue  Wulpen  serving  as 
a  reservoir,  demolished  in  1790  ;  a  third  was  situated  at  the  end 
of  the  Rue  des  Cannes  in  1426. 

THE  TRADING  QUARTER. 

THE  TONLIEU  (Customs  House,  Place  van  Eyck,)  now  the 
Public  Library.  The  graceful  little  porch  dates  from  1477  or  1478. 
The  house  was  built  by  Peter  of  Luxembourg,  the  collector  of 
the  dues,  whose  arms,  with  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
are  sculptured  on  the  porch.  Adjoining  was  the  house  of  the 
pijnders,  or  carriers,  and  figures  of  carriers  are  sculptured  on 
the  corbels. 

POORTERS  LOGIE  (Meeting  place  of  the  Burghers,  Place 
Van  Eyck)  was  the  head  quarters  of  the  jousting  society  of  the 
White  Bear,  the  emblem  of  the  society,  which  can  still  be  seen 
at  the  corner  of  the  building,  having  been  set  up  in  1417.  The 
whole  building  has  recently  been  restored  with  great  care. 

THE  CRANE  stood  opposite  the  present  Theatre,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  bridge  which  then  crossed  the  water  here.  It  was  -in 
existence  in  some  form  as  early  as  1292,  and  was  for  centuries 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  town. 

GATES. 

1.  SAINTE  CROIX,  1297,  rebuilt  1366-67,  destroyed  in  part 

1482.  Still  an  interesting  example  of  mediaeval  architecture. 

2.  DE  GAND,  built  1297,  repaired  1354,  rebuilt  1361-63,  1400 

and  1513-14.  Tower  dates  from  1.391.  Still  existing  in  part. 

3.  Ste.  CATHERINE,  also  known  as  PORTA  SANCTA  or  BEA- 

TE  MARIE,  1297,  repaired  1394,  fortified  1398,  rebuilt 
1401,  demolished  partially  in  1482,  and  totally  in  1763. 
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4.  DE  LA  BOUVERIE,  rebuilt  1367,  closed  1438,  reopened  1452. 

5.  MARECHALE,  known  until  XIV  century  as  PORTA  MAGDA¬ 

LENE,  rebuilt  1368,  restored  1574,  still  existing  in  part. 

6.  DES  BAUDETS  or  D’OSTENDE,  mentioned  1293,  recon¬ 

structed  1369,  1432-33.  Still  existing  in  part. 

7.  St.  LEONARD,  adjoining  the  Porte  de  Damme,  fortified  1362, 

rebuilt  1586,  demolished  1664. 

8.  DE  DAMME  or  COOLKERKE  or  St.  NICOLAS,  existing 

1269  with  its  dependent  gate, 

9.  DE  L’ECLUSE  OR  SPEYPOORTE. 

SOME  NOTABLE  BUILDINGS. 

Bruges  is  full  of  picturesque  houses,  which  the  visitor  can 
find  for  himself  in  practically  every  street.  The  following  are 
some  of  the)  more  remarkable. 

HOTEL  GRUTHUUS,  rebuilt  by  Louis  of  Gruthuus  1465- 
1482,  where  Edward  IV  was  entertained  in  1471.  It  was  bought 
by  Philip  II,  1590.  The  most  magnificent  of  the  burgher  palaces 
left  at  Bruges,  and  a  fragment  only  of  the  original  building  ; 
now,  somewhat  over-restored,  a  museum. 

GILD-HOUSE  OF  THE  ARCHERS  OF  St.  SEBASTIAN.  The 
society  was  founded  in  the  14th  century,  its  members  practising 
shooting,  for  the  most  part,  at  figures  of  birds  placed  on  very 
high  poles.  The  present  buildings  date  from  before  1562,  the 
covered  gallery  and  targets  from  1579.  Charles  II  and  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  were  members  of  the  Gild  during  their  exile  at 
Bruges,  1656-1658,  and  the  present  assembly  room  was  built 
with  funds  supplied  by  the  King  after  his  restoration. 

HOTEL  BLADELIN,  Rue  des  Aiguilles,  still  preserving  one 
of  its  two  towers  shewn  by  Gheeraerts,  built  before  1440  by 
Pierre  Bladelin,  Chamberlain  to  Charles  the  Bold,  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  enlarged  1468,  1472.  It  belonged  in  1479 
to  Thomas  Portunari,  the  agent  of  the  Medici,  and  later  to  the 
unfortunate  Count  Egmont.  In  the  courtyard  are  medalions  of 
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Charles  the  Bold  and  Margaret  of  York.  The  house  is  now  a 
school  for  poor  girls. 

GHISTELHOF,  Rue  des  Aiguilles,  with  a  charming  tower, 
dates  from  1460,  the  residence  of  the  Lords  of  Ghistelles. 

BOTERHUIS,  adjoining,  built  before  1540,  superseded  the 
old  butter  and  cheese  market,  which  had  previously  existed  be¬ 
hind  the  church  of  St.  Christopher,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Grand’  Place.  Its  archway  and  red  roofs,  above  which  rises  the 
tower  of  the  Ghistelhof,  make  a  delightful  feature  in  many 
sketches  and  views  of  Bruges. 

VLISSINGHE  TAVERN,  Rue  des  Blanchisseurs,  said  to  have 
been  frequented  by  Rubens,  an  interesting  and  picturesque  sur¬ 
vival. 


BRIDGES. 

PONT  FLAMAND,  connecting  the  Rue  Flamande  and  the 
Rue  St.  Georges,  notable  for  the  charming  little  oriel  window  in 
brick  projecting  from  the  house  of  Herman  van  Oudvelde  adjoin¬ 
ing.  It  was  built  in  1514,  and  has  been  carefully  restored. 

PONT  DES  AUGUSTINS,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Espagnole, 
the  finest  of  all  the  stone  bridges  of  Bruges.  It  was  built  in  1391 
to  replace  a  wooden  one  which  had  been  erected  in  1294. 

PONT  DES  LIONS,  Rue  aux  Lions,  leading  from  Rue  du 
Marecage,  built  in  1627.  The  lions  were  sculptured  and  placed 
on  the  bridge  shortly  afterwards. 

PONT  DE  LA  CLEF,  separating  the  Rue  des  Bouchers  and 
the  Rue  Fosse  au  Loups. 

PONT  DES  BAUDETS,  Rue  des  Baudets. 

PONT  DE  LA  TOUR,  leading  from  the  Place  des  Orientaux. 

PONT  St.  JEAN,  now  demolished.  Mentioned  1282,  construct¬ 
ed  in  stone  1389.  It  crossed  the  canal,  now  covered  in,  beside  the 
Poorters  Logie,  Place  van  Eyck.  It  was  adorned  with  statues 
in  wood,  and  later  in  bronze.  See  Gheeraerts’  map. 
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PONT  DE  LA  GRUE,  adjoining  the  Crane,  reconstructed  1391 
and  1445,  now  demolished. 

PONT  DU  ROI,  connecting  the  Quai  Spinola  and  the  Quai  du 
Miroir.  Popular  tradition  associates  it  with  De  Coninc,  the  wea¬ 
ver,  the  hero  of  the  revolt  of  1301,  but  the  bridge  was  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  1288.  Repaired  in  1322  and  1411. 

THE  GODSHUISEN. 

These  quiet  and  picturesque  retreats  date  from  a  period 
later  than  that  covered  in  these  pages.  The  troubles  of  the  16th 
century  drew  within  the  walls  of  Bruges  a  number  of  religious 
orders.  There  were  still  wealthy  citizens  with  funds  to  bestow" 
on  charity,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  church  a  number  of 
pious  institutions  were  founded  and  built  in  the  succeeding 
century,  among  them  a  series  of  almshouses  for  the  poor  (Gods- 
tiuisen).  Many  of  these  institutions,  with  their  quaint  gables  and 
quiet  gardens,  have  survived,  and  nearly  all  deserve  a  visit.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  quite  small,  and  each  has  its  tiny  chapel. 
The  most  notable  are: 

Hertsberghe,  Rue  Ste.  Catherine 

Roomsch,  Rue  Ste.  Catherine 

Comte  de  Fontaine,  Rue  des  Corroyeurs  Noirs 

Meulenaere,  Rue  Neuve  de  Gand 

Goderyx,  Rue  du  Marecage 

St.  Josse,  Rue  des  Baudets. 


1  Eglise  SfSauveur 

2.  Egllse  Notre  Dame 

3.  Ecole  Bogaercle 

Eg>lise  de la  Madeleine 

5.  Palais  de  Justice 

6.  Hotel  de  Ville 

7  Chapelle  du  Sf  San^ 

8.  Marche'  aux  PoBsoua 

9.  Hotel  du  Gouvememerit 
10  Beffroi 

11.  Eglise  SteWaIburge 
12  Eghse  de  SleAn na 
13.  Eglise  de  Jerusalem. 
14-  Societe  S^ebastieKo 

15.  Eglise  de  ScQille3 

16.  Societe  StQeorge 
17*.  Eglise  StJacques 
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COUNTS  OF  FLANDERS. 


Baldwin,  Bras-de-Fer,  864-79. 

Baldwin  II,  the  Bald,  879-918. 

ARNULF,  918-965. 

Baldwin  III,  joint-ruler  from  958,  d.  962. 
ARNULF  II,  965-988. 

Baldwin  IV,  988-1035. 

Baldwin  V,  1035-1067. 

Baldwin  VI,  the  Good,  1067-1070. 

ARNULF  III,  1070-1071. 

Robert  I,  1071-1093. 

Robert,  II,  joint-ruler,  1087,  d.  1111. 
Baldwin  VII,  1111-1119. 

Charles  the  Good,  1119-1127. 

Thierry  of  Alsace,  1128-1168. 

Philip  of  Alsace,  joint-ruler,  1157,  d.  1191. 
Baldwin  VII,  1191-1194 
Baldwin  of  Constantinople,  1194-1202. 
Jeanne  of  Constantinople,  1202-1244. 
Margaret  of  Constantinople,  1244-1278. 
Guy  of  Dampierre,  1278-1305. 

Robert  of  Bethune,  1305-1322. 

Louis  of  Nevers,  1322-1346. 

Louis  of  Male,  1346-1384. 

HOUSE  OF  BURGUNDY 

Philip  the  Bold,  1384-1404. 

John  the  Fearless,  1404-1419. 

Philip  the  Good,  1419-1467. 

Charles  the  Bold,  1467-1477. 

Marie  of  Burgundy,  1477-1482. 
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Breydel  and  De  Coninck,  XL 

Bridges,  12,  141,  and  App.  I. 

Brito,  7. 

Brokers  and  factors,  107. 

Bruges,  in  time  of  Charles  the 
Good,  5;  French  occupa¬ 
tion  (1301),  9;  under  J.  van 
Artevelde,  12;  after  battle 
of  Roosebecke  (1382),  13; 
arsenal,  13;  in  1500,  ch.  2; 
population  of,  17;  trading 
quarter,  33;  paving  works, 
9,  12;  bathing  places,  10, 
112,  133;  entry  of  French 
King  (1301),  77;  as  a  trad¬ 
ing  centre,  97;  inhabitants, 
their  friendliness,  111,  139; 
beauty  of  women,  111,  112, 
139;  extravagance  and  li¬ 
centiousness,  112,  132;  trou¬ 
bles  of  15th  century,  117, 
121;  famine  123,  126;  de¬ 
fences,  124;  final  misery  of, 
126;  trade  in  1599,  136; 
Tafur’s  description  (1498), 
ch.  9;  Platter’s  description 
(1599),  ibid. 

Bruges  cloth,  seal,  91,  94. 

Burg,  the,  1,2;  in  time  of  Charl¬ 
es,  the  Good,  5, 7 ;  in  1500, 21 . 

Burgomaster,  55. 

Burgundy,  Court  of,  37,  40 
(note),  117. 
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Burning  alive,  60. 

Burton,  Robert,  quoted,  42. 

Burial  of  Criminals,  64. 

Burying  alive;  60. 

Calf  el  (1407),  84. 

Calvete  de  Estrella,  16;  on  the 
Waterhuus,  28;  on  Sluys, 
98;  on  friendliness  of  Bru- 
geois,  111. 

Candlemakers,  92  (note). 

Carnival  (Shrovetide),  113. 

Cassel,  battle  of  (1328),  11,  83. 

Casselberg,  34. 

Caxton  at  Bruges,  33,  102,  117, 
108  (note). 

Champagne,  fairs  of,  97. 

Chandeliers,  47. 

Charitable  institutions,  111,140. 

Charles  11  at  Bruges,  34. 

Charles  the  Bald,  2. 

Charles  the  Bold,  XII  ;  entry 
(1468)  and  marriage  to 
Margaret  of  York,  30,  45 
ff.,  51;  death  of,  52;  tomb, 
26,  140. 

Charles  the  Good,  murder  of,  3. 

Charles  V,  reception  (1515),  53. 

Charolais,  Hotel,  30,  114. 

Charter  of  1190,  72;  of  the 
Franc,  73;  of  1281,  75;  of 
1304,  78  ff.;  of  1399,  83-4; 
of  1407  (Calfel),  84. 

Children  and  political  situa¬ 
tion,  121. 

Christopher,  St.,  church  of,  20, 
48. 

Claeissens,  « Seven  Marvels  of 
Bruges  »,  36. 

Communes  verites,  77. 

Coninck  (De)  and  Breydel,  XI, 
77. 

Consular  Houses,  99,  100,  105, 
list  of,  109. 

Crane  ( Grue ),  10;  in  1500,  32, 
36. 

Cranenburg,  21. 

Crime  and  punishment,  59  ff. 

Criminal  registers,  61. 

Daily  lif  e,  episodes  from,  1 1 8, 1 43. 


Damhouder,  fosse  de,  54  ff. 

Damme,  XI,  8,  12,  98;  lock,  99. 

Dauphin,  reception  (1457),  43. 

Dead  body,  execution  on,  65. 

Death  penalty,  61. 

Deelmannen,  56. 

Dinant,  house,  35. 

Dog-killers,  58,  123. 

Donation,  St.,  church  of,  2,  3; 
in  1500,  21;  destruction  of, 
21;  cloisters,  22,  104;  chor¬ 
isters  of,  114;  tombs  in, 
140;  relic  of,  125. 

Doppere,  R.  de,  his  chronicle 
(1491-98),  125. 

Drainage-system,  12,  57. 

Dunes,  Abbey  of,  35. 

Dyver,  the,  1,  27. 

Earthquake  at  Bruges  (1449), 
1 17. 

Echevins,  55,  62,  72,  73  75,  78, 
80,  84,  108,  115;  their  mis- 
government,  74;  method  of 
election,  81  (note). 

Ecoutete,  55,  73,  78,  115. 

Edward  1,  76. 

Edward  IV,  27;  reception  (1470), 
50. 

Emma,  Queen,  at  Bruges,  2. 

English  merchants,  33;  charter 
of  1359,  103. 

Escapes,  63,  64. 

Essex,  /.,  his  visit  to  Bruges 
(i773),  22. 

Etiquette  at  Court,  40. 

Eyck,  J.  van,  XII,  38,  widow  of, 
115. 

Execution,  various  methods  of, 
60,  61;  124. 

Factors,  107. 

Famine,  117,  123,  126,  133. 

Feasts  and  Pageants,  1 13  ff. 

Ferrand,  Count,  73. 

Fevre  R.  de,  125. 

Fines  as  punishment,  70. 

Fire-service,  58. 

Flamande,  Rue,  32,  34. 

Florentine  merchants’  house, 
130. 
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Foresters  of  Flanders,  114. 

Franc  of  Bruges,  24  (note);  73, 
135. 

Franc,  Palais  du,  24. 

France,  quarrel  with,  76. 

Frederick  111,  Emperor,  at  Bru¬ 
ges  (1486),  120. 

French  occupy  Bruges,  77,  139. 

Friendliness  of  people,  111,  139. 

Friday  Market,  37,  141. 

Galbert,  his  account  of  Bruges 
(1127),  4  ff. 

Gardens  of  Princenhof,  31. 

Gates  of  Bruges,  18,  and  App.  I. 

Genoese  merchants’  house,  33, 
109,  131. 

George,  St.,  gild  of,  34. 

German  merchants,  XI;  their 
house,  36,  105,  130,  136. 

Gervais,  Bishop,  at  Bruges,  3. 

Gheeraerts,  Marc,  his  panora¬ 
ma,  17. 

Ghistelles,  Sire  de,  73,  76,  106. 

Gild  authorities,  powers  of,  90, 
93;  election  of,  88. 

Gild  Charters  (1303),  90,  94; 
banners,  84,  89. 

Gild  ' members ,  punishment  of, 
93-4. 

Gilds,  ch.  6. 

Godshuizen,  35,  and  App.  I. 

Goes,  van  der,  artist,  46. 

Golden  Fleece,  Order  of,  41. 

Golden  Spurs,  battle  of  (1302), 
XII,  77,  94. 

Grand’  Place,  10,  16;  in  1500, 
19;  36,  43,  99,  136,  137; 
jousting  in,  41,  48;  execu¬ 
tions,  119,  120. 

Greetings,  formal,  143. 

Gros,  Plot  el  de,  21,  121. 

Gruthuus,  27;  Edward  IV  at, 
51. 

Gruthuus,  Louis  de,  created  Earl 
of  Winchester  (1472),  52; 
tomb,  140. 

Guicciardini,  L.,  16, 

Gunhilda,  at  Bruges,  3. 

Guy  of  Dampierre,  XI,  75,  76. 


Halles,  the,  1,  8;  in  1500,  20; 
trade  in,  104,  143;  132,  136. 

Hane  Ten,  House,  34. 

Hanging,  60. 

Hangman  (M.  Wisselus),  59,  63. 

Hanse  of  London,  74. 

Hanseatic  League,  members  of, 
103  (note). 

Henry  111,  76. 

Henry  VII,  103. 

Het  Boeck,  chronicle  (1477- 
1491),  60  ff,  1 18  ff. 

Holy  Blood,  chapel  of,  24,  141; 
Festival  and  procession  of, 
115;  relic  lost,  116  (note). 

Holy  Innocents  Day,  114. 

Hotel  de  Ville,  12;  in  1500,  23, 
138. 

Houses  at  Bruges,  137. 

Houtmark,  Hotel  de,  35. 

Isabella  of  Portugal,  reception 
of,  38  ff. 

Jacques,  St.,  church  of,  7;  in 
1500,  25. 

Jeanne  of  Constantinople,  73. 

Jerusalem  Church,  25. 

Joan  of  Castille,  52. 

John  the  Fearless,  XII,  84-5. 

John,  St.,  church  of,  33,34. 

John’s  Hospital,  St.,  7;  in  1500, 
27;  burial  of  malefactors 
at,  28,  64. 

Journeymen,  92. 

Joyous  entries,  ch.  3. 

Justice,  administration  of,  ch.  4; 
under  charter  of  1304,  79. 

Lanchals,  Peter,  62,  120. 

Law  and  Order  at  Bruges,  ch.  4. 

Local  government,  ch.  4. 

Loove,  see  Franc,  Palais  du. 

Lotteries,  114-5. 

Louis  of  Male,  XII,  83. 

Louis  of  Nevers,  11,  83. 

Louis  of  Orleans,  XII. 

Luxury  at  Bruges,  112. 

Magistrates,  election  of,  55,  81. 
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Maiming  and  mutilation,  67. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  reception 
(1463),  44. 

Margaret  of  Male,  XII,  38. 

Margaret  of  York,  XIII;  mar¬ 
riage  of,  to  Charles  the 
Bold,  45  ff.,  51. 

Marie  of  Burgundy,  XIII  ;  her 
baptism,  43  ;  accession,  84; 
her  tomb,  26  ;  her  death, 
32,  85,  119. 

Maximilian,  Archduke,  XIII  ; 
imprisonment  (1488),  60, 

120;  troubles  following  his 
release,  121. 

Memlinc,  Hans,  XII,  15  note,  35, 

Merchandise,  8,  104,  143;  list  of, 
105,  133,  143. 

Merchant  Adventurers,  102. 

Merchant  Strangers,  X,  XI,  40  ; 
their  streets,  10;  insults  to, 
103,  68;  punishment  of,  68; 
their  houses,  99,  105,  109, 
130,  135;  control  over  their 
members,  100-101  ;  chapels, 
100;  graves,  100;  control  of, 
102;  hire  of  houses,  103  ; 
quarrels,  103  ;  restrictions 
on  trade,  107  ;  trade  (1438), 
131  ff.;  decline  in  trade, 
122;  136;  departure  of.  122; 
136. 

Middleburg,  122. 

Minnewater,  13;  in  1500,  28; 
diver  at,  114. 

Moerlemay,  8,  74. 

Monasteries,  35. 

Morals,  112,  133. 

Mud,  officers  of,  57. 

Miinzer,  H.,  at  Bruges  (1495), 
16,  130  (note). 

Nassau,  Court,  of,  123,  124, 
125. 

Nicolas,  Ed.,  English  adventurer, 
123. 

Nieuwenhove,  Jan  van,  63. 

Notre-Dame,  2,  7;  in  1500,  26; 
escape  from  lightning 
(1406),  26;  36,  140." 


Orleans,  Duke  of,  reception 
(1440),  43. 

Pageants  and  Feasts,  113  ff. 

Paving  works,  9,  12. 

Penance,  69. 

Philip  the  Bold,  XII,  30,  38,  83. 

Philip  the  Fair,  9,  76. 

Philip  the  Good,  XII;  marriage 
of,  to  Isabella  of  Portugal, 
38  ff.,  43,  117,  128,  132. 

Philip  the  Handsome,  reception 
(1497),  52,  126. 

Philip  of  Thiette,  78. 

Physicians  and  Surgeons,  56. 

Pierre,  St.,  church  of,  25. 

Pigs  in  streets,  58. 

Pilgrimages,  expiatory,  68. 

Placita  legalia.  77. 

Platter,  Thomas,  16;  his  des¬ 
cription  (1599),  ch.  9,  111. 

Pillory  and  Stocks,  61,  66. 

Plague  and  famine,  123. 

Poele,  J.  van  de,  24,  130. 

Poorters  (burghers)  and  arti¬ 
sans,  74. 

Poorters  Logie,  32,  36. 

Population  of  Bruges,  17,  54. 

Poterie,  Hopital  de  la,  7. 

Princenhof,  29  ff.,  39,  47,  120. 

Privileges  (1200-1280),  73-4; 

(1297),  76. 

Quartering  of  bodies,  63,  64. 

Rawdon,  M.,  of  York  (1662), 
26,  35. 

Reconciliations,  70,  80. 

Reeroof  (theft  from  bodies)  61, 79. 

Religious  processions,  119. 

Retail  trade  forbidden  to  stran¬ 
gers,  108. 

Reye,  the,  1,  2,  20,  99,  117. 

Robert  of  Bethune,  82. 

Roosebecke,  battle  of  (1382), 
XII,  12,  83. 

Rozmital,  Leo  von,  at  Bruges, 
(1466),  113. 

Sanctuary,  right  of,  66. 
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Sauveur,  St.  dhurch  of,  12;  in 
1500,  25,  140. 

Scadebeletters,  57. 

Scavengers,  57. 

Scotch  vagabonds,  69. 

Sebastian,  gild  of,  34. 

Seven  Marvels  of  Bruges,  by 
Claeissens,  36,  and  Front. 

Seven  Towers,  house  of,  33,36. 

Shrovetide  Carnival,  113. 

Sluys,  XI  ;  disputes  with,  83, 
84,  98,  105;  treaty  of  (1493), 
126;  in  1438,  132,  133;  135, 
137. 

Smyrna  Merchants’  House,  33, 
131. 

Sorie,  Gomez  de,  34. 

Staple  rights,  97-8. 

Steen  (prison),  25,  111. 

Stille  Waerheden,  77. 

Street  cleaning,  57. 

Street  lighting,  56. 

Streets,  condition  of,  at  night 
57  ;  inspection  of,  56  ;  for¬ 
eign  traders,’  10. 

Speye,  13. 

Symbolism  in  punishments,  64. 

Tafur  Pero,  description  of  Bru¬ 
ges  by  (1438),  ch.  9,  XIV, 
16,  99,  112,  117. 

Tinteville,  Jean  de,  125. 

Tolls  purchased  by  the  Town 
(1293),  76,  106. 

Tonlieu,  11,  32. 

Torches,  46,  52. 

Torture,  61,  62,  119. 

Tourneys,  37,  41,  44,  48  ff.,  114. 

Tours,  treaty  of,  122,  124. 

Trade.  See  Merchants  Strang¬ 
ers. 


Trade  disputes,  108. 

Trading  quarter,  32. 

Travellers,  15th  and  16th  cent¬ 
ury,  at  Bruges,  15,  16. 

Treasury,  officials  of,  56. 

Turks,  105. 

Twelfth  Day,  104-105. 

Upstate,  Heyne  van,  his  crime 
and  death,  65  ff. 

Us k,  Adam  of  (1406),  26. 

Vert,  Hdtel,  30. 

Wapeldrink  (ducking),  70,  79. 

Watchmen,  57,  58. 

Waterhalle,  10,  12;  in  1500,  20, 
36,  99,  104,  132-3,  136. 

Waterhuus,  10,  12;  in  1500,  28, 
36,  138  ff. 

Weavers,  the  most  powerful 
gild  at  Bruges,  90. 

Weighing  regulations,  104,  106. 

Wergild,  80  (note). 

Weyden,  Roger  van  der,  XII. 

Wheel,  death  by,  61. 

Whippings,  68. 

White  Bear,  fraternity  of,  32, 
114. 

Women,  beauty  of,  111,  112, 
139. 

Wool  trade,  7,  97,  104,  132. 

Work,  hours  of,  92. 

Wulhuus,  1. 

Zegher  van  Male,  99. 

Zoendinc,  71,  80. 

Zwyn,  the,  XI,  XIV,  8,  17,  18,. 
95,  97,  99,  111,  129. 
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